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CRONSTAT AND THE RUSSIAN FLEET. 


PAYING for some time past been 
resident in that country on 
which the gazeof Europe is nowfixed, 
we areenabledtolay before the public 
some authentic information respect- 
ing matters of general interest, con- 
nected with the naval resources of 
the enemy, and concerning which 
much general misconception prevails. 
With these few words by way of 
preface, we will take the liberty of 
plunging in medias res. 

When a vessel has sailed—we 
beg pardon for the anachronism— 
steamed up the Skager Rack, 
round the eve (the extreme point 
of Jutland), and down the Cattegat, 
(the passage between Jutland and 
Sweden,) she can enter the Baltic in 
three different ways. The first and 
best known of these courses, the 
Sound, separates Sweden from the 
Danish island of Zeeland, and with 
a depth of water varying from four 
to twelve fathoms, has a length of 
thirty, and a breadth, where broad- 
est, of nine or ten miles. Between 
the castles of Cronenburg and 
Helsingborg the channel is only 
three miles across, and it was here 
that an ineffectual and pro form& 
attempt was made by the garrison 
of the former to annoy the British 
fleet under Parker and Nelson, as it 
sailed passed in 1801, to defy the 
northern neutrality. Beyond Copen- 
hagen, line-of-battle ine of the 
heavy draught prevailing in our 
present models could with difficulty 
advance; even after the battle of 
the Baltic, in the days when two- 
deckers drew much less water than 
now, Nelson took out the guns of 
his ships, and had them carried 
in merchant vessels through the 
‘grounds.’ This year, therefore, it 
was decided that our fleet should go 
through the Great Belt, which runs 
between the Danish islands of La- 
land and Zeeland on the east, and 
Langeland and Funen on the west, 
and leads into Kiel Bay. 

‘The little Belt divides the island 
of Funen from the Duchy of Schles- 
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wig, and is much narrower than 
the Great Belt. The passage from 
the Cattegat into the Baltic is usu- 
ally made by the Sound, partly on 
account of its being somewhat 
shorter than the Belts; but most of 
the ships under Admiral Napier’s 
command, for the reasons above 
given, sailed through the Great Belt 
into the hay of Kiel, and thence to 
Kioge bay, near Copenhagen. 
aving now arrived in the Baltic 
we shall move northwards, and ex- 
amine those portions of it which lie 
in partibus infidelium. 
fhe Baltic consists of an irregular 
quadrangular basin, with three gulfs 
projecting from its north-eastern 
extremity. The waters of this basin 
wash the chalk cliffs of Holstein and 
Denmark, the flat sandy shores of 
Prussia, and the high indented 
granite rocks of Sweden. To this 
latter power belong several fine 
islands, of which, Gottland, thirty 
hours’ steam from Copenhagen and 
forty-five from Cronstat, is the 
largest and most important. It is 
seventy-five miles in length by 
seventeen broad, and has on its 
western side the town of Wisby, so 
famous in the ancient history of the 
Hanseatic League, and on the east 
the port of Slito, a fine bay, the 
entrance of which is now being 
strongly fortified by the Swedes. 
The terms of the Swedo-Danish 
neutrality exclude the allies from 
the inner harbour of Slito. The mili- 
tary force now in Gottland is said to 
consist of 5000regular troops, besides 
the local militia, which includes the 
whole male population of the island. 
The Russians have long been ac- 
cused of plotting for the possession 
of Gottland, and last spring the 
German and English press threat- 
ened the island with a coup de main 
from the Czar’s fleets, at that time 
immovably frozen up in Cronstat 
and Sveaborg! From Slito eighteen 
hours’ steaming brings us to the 
mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia, be- 
tween the coasts of Sweden and 
K K 
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Finland, where is scattered a grow 
of eighty islands, all, with a single 
exception, of insignificant size, and 
bearing the general name of Aland 
(pronounced Oland). This granite 
archipelago encloses a perfect laby- 
rinth of straits and bays studded 
with minor islands, and so fringed 
with reefs and banks as to make the 
navigation often impossible—always 
hazardous. Such land-locked shal- 
lows offer little opportunity for 
a display of the specialities of 
ships like the ‘ Duke of Wellington’ 
—they can but serve to recall to 
memory the galley and gun-boat 
fights of the old Northern maritime 
wars. :' 

The surface of the land is gently 
undulating and sparingly dotted 
with forest; the agricultural re- 
sults are chiefly confined to the 
production of rye, and the sixteen 
thousand inhabitants employ them- 
selves in fishing and tending ecat- 
tle. The language of the group is 
Swedish. There is, however, as we 
have been told, one island called 
Kakar, on which is spoken a dia- 
lect unintelligible to the rest of the 
world. We know not how much 
truth there may be in this story, 
but it strikes us that the time for 
its verification may not be very far 


It is only with reference to war- 
like operations that the possession 
of the Aland islands can be con- 
sidered as a matter of any import- 
ance to Russia. In a military 
point of view they form an advanced 
post pushed out from Finland 
against Stockholm, and as a naval 
station for vessels employed in 
blockading, or in active operations, 
the position of the group, command- 
ing as it does the Olandshaf and 
Skiftet, (the passages which lead 
from the gulf of Bothnia into the 
Baltic,) and observing the entrances 
to the gulfs of Finland and Riga, is 
mostconvenient. The Emperor Alex- 
ander was fully alive to the first of 
these advantages, for in the Russo- 
Swedish war of 1808-9, he seized the 
islands, and being afterwards com- 
pelled to evacuate them, sent a fresh 
force of 40,000 men to regain pos- 
session, in which he was confirmed 
by the treaty of Fredericshamn, 
which ceded them to Russia. But 
the Emperor Nicholas conceived 
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and carried out a determination 
which, for its practical utility, has 

roved to be without a rival in the 
Sicteew of military architecture. 
This ‘gentleman,’ who imagines 
that the pious dignity of the ortho- 
doxcrown is bestasserted by covering 
his country with batteries, and who 
with tender solicitude everywhere 
confers on his faithful subjects, from 
Kalisch to Kamschatka, from Arch- 
angel to Asterabad, the blessings of 
casemates, ordered the erection of 
some tremendous works at the east- 
ern point of Aland, the chief mem- 
ber of the group before us. They 
command the passage of the strait 
called the Bomar Sund, which 
leads northwards out of the gulf of 
‘ppernaes and separates Aland 
from the islet of Preston. The 
approach by water is intricate, and 
the Sund lies between two oppo- 
site rocky promontories not 250 
yards apart. On one of these 
points, about three quarters of a 
mile from the village of Skarpans, 
stands a vast fortified barrack, in 
plan somewhat in the form of the 
segment of a circle, with a chord of 
about a quarter of a mile in length, 
and presenting to the roadstead a 
casemated battery of 120 guns in two 
tiers. The system of defence is made 
complete by a series of works com- 
mencing on the heights behind, and 
continued across the water by a 
chain of small islands to eminences 
of various altitudes on the island of 
Preston, which forms the other side 
of the channel. 

What was the aim proposed to 
be realized by the designer of this 
enormous and, considering its re- 
mote position, unparalleled esta- 
blishment, we are at a loss to de- 
termine. That the Aland islands 
become, under certain contingen- 
cies, a position of great stratege- 
tical value we have already ob- 
served. But the utility of the works 
just described is quite another ques- 
tion. To retain the islands will, for 
many reasons, be at all times im- 
possible for a power which does not 
command the Baltic, nor would fifty 
such fortifications as those of Bomar 
Sund mend the business. If, on the 


other hand, any power have com- 
mand of the surrounding waters, 
what does she gain by the posses- 
sion of two tiers of guns, which, 
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under no circumstances, can do 
more than stare out of their case- 
mates at the herrings in Bomar 
Sund ? os there are docks, - 
ships in ordinary, or a princi 
de sat to defend, ‘the inate for e 
stalling such iron critics is obvious ; 
but here there is nothing to protect 
and nothing to lose. Add to this, 
that the Baltic is a closed sea, and 
of limited extent, and that the 
power of the Russian navy in it is— 
as compared with the Scandinavian 
navies—immensely preponderating, 
and the value of the Bomar Sund 
works will appear still more ques- 
tionable. 

Turning from a priori to practical 
considerations, it is clear that the 
existence of these fortifications im- 
poses on the Allied Fleets the neces- 
sity of sooner or later ‘ inspecting’ 
them. Had the rocks of d not 
been tortured into batteries no one 
would have dreamt of visiting upon 
a poor, harmless, honest, industrious 
population, the offences of their 
Muscovite Emperor. As it is, we 
shall have all the old women of 
Skarpans frightened out of their 
eee bombardiers and engineers 
ramming charges, firing mines, 
blowing up bastions and barracks, 
and pursuing other incendiary and 
explosive pastimes. With all due 
deference, then, to the eminent— 
the very eminent soldier, called by 
Russians (even with the memo 
of the Prince of Oltenitza fresh 
in their thoughts) ‘the first mili- 
tary talent of Russia,’ we beg humbly 
and sceptically to suggest, that the 
desire to possess the means of pro- 
jecting many tons of cast-iron into 
space with excessive velocity, is 
hardly an adequate reason for in- 
curring the heavy expense attendant 
upon the building of such vast con- 
structions as those at Bomar Sund, 
still less of those which His Imperial 
Majesty is known long to have pro- 
_— for the fortification of the 
North Pole. 

Sailing southwards from Aland 
we arrive at Dago and Oesel, two 
islands at the entrance of the gulf 
of Riga, totally devoid of interest. 
One hundred miles south of Oesel, is 
the mouth of the Duna, the entrance 
to which is commanded by the fort 
of Dunamunde ; twelve miles up the 


Duna is Riga, a fortified city of the 
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first-class, with a citadel and ¢éte- 
du-pont, and an arsenal for small 
arms: great quantities of military 
stores have been lately accumulated 
here and at Dunaburg, in Poland, 
with reference to the possible exigen- 
cies of the present war. At Riga, 
as at St. Petersburg, the terror of the 
name of Napier has already beaten 
down the faith of the authorities in 
their out-lying defences, and they 
have been strengthening Duna- 
munde, besides providing an extra 
allowance of wooden batteries anu 
iron chains still nearer home. 

The armed force now available 
to garrison this place is very dis- 

roportionate to its importance. 

upposing Germany to maintain her 
present quasi-neutral position, there 
are but 70,000 men to defend the 
maritime frontier from Prussia to 
Sweden—a length of coast of 1500 
miles. Of these it is probable that 
about 12,000 may be placed in line 
between Memel and Riga. 

Our limits, and the special nature 
of this paper, prevent us giving any 
details regarding these regions ; 
and, indeed, we could say but little 
which has not been already better 
said by M. Kohl in his excellent ac- 
count of Russia. We will there- 
fore, only observe, that Courland, 
on the south-west of the Gulf of 
Riga, Livonia on the east, with 
Esthonia stretching along the Gulf 
of Finland, form what are called in 
Russia, the Baltic, or German Pro- 
vinces. These provinces have never 
been Slavonicized, and on account 
of their old Teuton-Scandinavian 
institutions, they are still not much 
more amalgamated with the Rus- 
sians of Petersburg and Kieff, than 
on the day of their cession. The in- 
habitants exhibit the marks of a 
strongly developed and independent 
nationality ; this, taken together with 
their comparative honesty of cha- 
racter, openness of disposition, and 
intellectual vigour, contrasts forcibly 
with the slavishness, the supersti- 
tion, the knavery, the cunning, the 
obtuseness of the hungry hordes 


of Muscovy. And, from the bene- 
ficent influences of their Protestant 
Faith—from their relative emanci- 
pation from the brutalizing effects 
of the Slavonian feudalism—from 
the relative extent to which educa- 
tion is diffused amongst them—from 
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their contact with Europe—they 
are eminently qualified to trans- 
mit to their less fortunate fellow- 
subjects the civilization of the West. 
As it is, the Germans, as they are 
called, fill almost all those posts in 
the administration of the empire 
which demand men of honour and 
ability. And whether acting as 
cabinet ministers, or as domestic 
servants, they generally prove them- 
selves worthy of the confidence re- 
posed in their integrity and talents. 

‘The Germans’ do not show that 
extreme veneration for the person 
of the Czar, which the orthodox 
Muscovites are wont to display 
with such dramatic effect ; and their 
deficiency in the morals of obse- 
quiousness has been exhibited, from 
time to time, in a very plain and 
alarming manner. That consider- 
able disaffection still exists in the 
Baltic Provinces, is sufficiently no- 
torious ; whether these feelings are 
likely to be checked or fomented, by 
the contemplation of the train of 
miseries likely to be entailed on 
them by the present war, we will 
not enquire. But this much we 
venture to anticipate—that when 


the fruits of labour lie rotting on 
the ground—when commerce is de- 


stroyed—when cities are turned 
into heaps of smoking ashes—the 
ople of Esthonia, Livonia, and 

‘ourland will not be slow to per- 
ceive who is the great enemy of the 
Baltic Provinces. 

Between Riga and Revel there is 
little to command attention, and in 
thirty-five hours’ steam, we are off 
Hango Head, andentering the Gulf of 
Finland. This gulf, which stretches 
for seven degrees in a direction 
approximately N.E., is about fifi 
miles broad at this end, with mid- 
channel soundings of about forty 
fathoms. ‘The navigation hitherto 
easy, now becomes intricate and 
perilous —the sand-banks, rocks, 
and islands, with which the waters 
are beset, can only be avoided 
by careful attention to the nu- 
merous lights and beacons set up 
by the Russian government for 
the guidance of mariners. But as 
there can be no question of the 
Czar’s squadrons leaving the shelter 
of the batteries of Sveaborg and 
Cronstat, it is hardly probable that 
His Imperial Majesty will put him- 
self to the unnecessary expense of 
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maintaining these for the benefit of 
his enemies. The inconvenience, 
however, which may arise from any 
such hostile economy can be but tem- 
porary; the skill of our pilots and 
the activity of our surveying vessels, 
will triumph over such obstacles. 

In the Gulf of Finland there is 
no tide and little salt; in summer 
there is no night, and the weather 
is usually very fine, and that conti- 
nuously. There is one other little 
fact we ought to mention, since 
the English newspapers were, till 
quite lately, ignorant of it. We 
mean the presence of ice in these 
waters during the winter. ‘Our 
own Correspondent’ could not have 
had his attention called to this lusus 
nature when he covered the Baltic 
with Russian squadrons, when he de- 
scribed the attack projected against 
Gottland, by the ships from Revel 
or Sveaborg; when . stated that 
‘ since the removal of the lights and 
beacons, the most experienced fish- 
ermen now (February!!) navigate 
the Gulf of Finland with difficulty.’ 
If ‘Our Own’ had ever conferred 
with any one, a degree less ignorant 
than himself, he might have learnt, 
for instance, that the Neva at St. 
Petersburg is usually frozen over 
from about the 25th of November 
to the 25th of April — the west- 
ern ports being free a few days 
earlier. But if, as is his normal 
condition, ‘Our own Correspon- 
dent’ was above fact#, he might at 
any rate have worked out the true 
result, with the help of a map of 
isothermals. 

Before arriving at Revel a small 
bay is passed, the scene of one of 
the most brilliant exploits in the 
annals of the British navy. In 1810 
a Russian squadron of nine sail of 
the line was sighted off Hango Head, 
thewestern end of the northern shore 
of the Gulf of Finland, by the com- 
bined force of ten Swedish and two 
English line of battle ships. The 
two latter, the ‘Implacable’ (Sir 
Byam Martin) and the ‘ Centaur’ 
(Sir Samuel Hood) outsailed their 
colleagues, and the ‘Implacable’ 
attacked the sternmost Russian 
vessel—the ‘Sewolod’—and made 
her haul down her pendant after an 
action of half an hour’s duration. 
The enemy now bearing down to 
the rescue, the two English ships 
made for the Swedish fleet, then ten 
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miles to leeward, when the ‘ Impla- 
cable’s’ prize was taken in tow by a 
Russian frigate. On this the ‘Cen- 
taur’ and ‘ Implacable’ made a fresh 
attempt to secure the ‘Sewolod,’ 
and drove off the frigate, but had 
again to retreat, in consequence of 
the Russians bearing down a second 
time upon them. The enemy now 
stood in to the harbour of Port 
Baltic (Rogerswick), and the ‘Se- 
wolod’ running aground at the 
entrance, our two ships for the third 
time returned to the attack, and 
after a sharp contest took possession 
of and burnt the Russian, making 
the whole of her crew prisoners. 
This (with the exception of two gun- 
boat actions in 1809) is almost the 
solitary occasion on which English 
and Russian vessels have come into 
hostile contact. In the succeeding 
year the presence of two of our 
iners, with a frigate and sloop, was 
sufficient to clear the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and to strike such terror into 
the enemy, that he never ventured 
to leave his harbours! 

Leaving Port Baltic, and keep- 
ing along the Esthonian shore, four 
hours’ steaming brings you to Revel 
Roads. The city is well described in 
Kohl’s work ices mentioned, we 
have only therefore to allude to the 
defences. Avessel approaching from 
the north-west would first pass Karl 
Island, and then at the distance of a 
mile and a half be in a position to 
inspect a semicircular fort, mount- 
ing ninety-six guns in casemates, 
in three tiers. This work is followed 
at a distance of one hundred and 
fifty yards by a battery of twenty- 
four guns, and half a mile further 
on commences the Mole, on which 
are placed sixty-two pieces. ‘These 
three batteries are intended to 
protect the front of the town, and 
are built in deep water, five hundred 
yards from the shore; but as not 
one is properly supported by either 
of the others, and as three-deckers 
can anchor within point blank range 
of any part of the whole line, they can 
hardly be considered as offering any 
‘ material guarantee’ against a bom- 
bardment of the lofty Domberg. 
At the same time it may be ob- 
served that Revel has no special 
attractions for our screws. It 
has no docks, and no men-of-war— 
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nothing but an unimportant fortified 
town with a good port, where four 
or five sail of the line usually pass 
the winter in a state of congdldlaes. 
Last year this practice was not 
adhered to, and the ships which 
would, under less threatening cir- 
cumstances, have remained there, 
crossed over to Helsingfirs before 
the ice set in. Yet a fact so noto- 
rious and so easy of verification 
was never ascertained by any of ‘Our 
own Correspondents; even after 
the cruize of the ‘ Miranda,’ they 
unanimously stated, with a tone of 
convincing authority, and curious 
accuracy of detail, that one division 
of the Russian fleet was wintering 
at Revel. 

There is alittle entry in the annals 
of this place which can hardly fail to 
fill our sailors with a lively desire 
to criticize the Czar’s military archi- 
tecture here. The date is 1801, 
the year of the great ‘ battle of the 
Baltic.” On the murder of the 
Emperor Paul (that harshly judged 
and much libelled monarch, whose 
little eccentricities and impetuosi- 
ties have been imitated with such 
success by an esteemed son)—on the 
murder—or to adopt a Russian equi- 
valent—on the ‘death’ of the Km- 
peror, Nelson’s intended visit to 
the Gulf of Finland was so long 
delayed, that a Russian squadron 
which had been lying at Revel during 
the winter escaped to Cronstat be- 
forehisarrival. What Nelson did and 
said in the Russian harbour, we have 
no — for telling ; his proceedings 
are, however, most picturesquely de- 
scribed in the admirable work of De 
la Gravitre.* 

Since the year 1801 there have 
been many changes both in forts 
and ships. The defences of Revel 
have been strengthened by new 
works, mounted with guns of a 
calibre which would have astonished 
Nelson. Our ships, on the other 
hand, have had the weight of their 
broadsides doubled, while by the 
application of the screw and the 
invention of the science of gunnery, 
their efficiency and aggressive force 
has been increased in a ratio soon 
to be ascertained, though at present 
unknown; so that, in short, conclu- 
sions drawn from by-gone experience 
as to the impregnability or the re- 





* Sketches of the Last Naval War, translated by Captain Plunkett. 
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verse of maritime positions must be, 
in the present state of naval science, 
gratuitous assumptions. 

The granite wall which forms the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Fin- 
land is broken up into countless 

ups of rocks and islets, which 
orm a natural outlying barrier 
against vessels trying to penetrate 
the bays and islets with which the 
coast is everywhere indented. The 
natural difficulties of a tortuous 
navigation through narrow winding 
channels are alone, in the case of 
ships of heavy draught, very great, 
and without the aids of buoys and 
beacons almost insurmountable. If, 
however, it be taken for granted 
that such difficulties can be over- 
come by screw steamers, it must 
not be forgotten that there is a 
fresh element to be considered 
—namely, the fire of powerful 
batteries placed upon commanding 
points. It is this combination of 
natural and artificial fortifications 
which has given Sveaborg the cha- 
racter of impregnability, and the 
name of the Gibraltar of the north. 
The town of Helsingférs is built 
upon a double-headed promontory 
stretching out into a fine bay, the 
entrance to which is secured by a 
chain of small islands. Eight of 
these are included in the line of 
defence which bears the general 
name of Sveaborg, and what with 
shallow water in some places, and 
dams in others, there is said to be 
only one passage by which large 
ships can penetrate into the bay of 
Helsingfors. The complication of 
these fortifications makes it difficult 
to convey anything more than the 
most general idea of them. One 
stands aghast at the array—some- 
times doubled and tripled—ramps 
and ramparts, cunettes and counter- 

ards, tenailles and _ traverses, 

ms, cavaliers, hornworks, capon- 
niéres, ravelins, and counterscarps. 
Such a chaos of awful and myste- 
rious import would remind the 
reader of one of Sir Archibald Ali- 
£0n’s sieges; and, in the absence of 
any good published plan to which 
reference could be made, we might 
actually (though this may sound 
like a boast) be found emulating the 
eloquent Clair-obseure and Tur- 
nenaane generalization of that very 
great historian. We shall, therefore, 
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run quickly along these granite de- 
fences, beginning with the small 
island of ern, the nearest to 
Helsingfors, andonly about 200yards 
from the southern extremity of the 
town. Here, as at other pomts, the 
ramparts ave scarped out of the rock, 
and there is no possibility of escalad- 
ing them. The batteries are, from 
the comparative absence of case- 
mates, of the most formidable and 
unassailable description, and they 
are armed with the heaviest de- 
scription of ordnance. Each series 
of works is complete in itself, as re- 
gards stores of all kinds, and bomb- 
proof cover. 

The entrance into Helsingfors bay 
lies between Langern and the next 
island, Vester Svert. It is about 
200 yards in width; and a vessel 
attempting it, must run the gauntlet 
of the fire of the two islands, and, in 
addition to this, she will be in 
danger of being raked by the guns 
of Oster-Lilya-Svert, which lies be- 
hind the opening between Vester 
Svert and Langern. Next to, and 
in connexion with, Vester Svert, are 
Vargen and Gustav Svert, with 
Oster Stuor Svert in the rear. This 
is the most remarkable part of the 
works; and the constructions of 
Gustav Svert especially are on a 
scale of maeiaed magnitude. 
The front presented by the succes- 
sive works is about a mile in length ; 
and the more northern fortresses— 
that is, those nearer to Helsingférs 
—viz., gern, Vester, and Lilya 
Svert—not only defend the narrow 
channel above alluded to, but they 
also command points on the main 
land, where an enemy, who had 
previously taken the town, might 
attempt to establish his batteries. 
The second group would, it is hoped, 
be able to repel any attack which 
could be made from the water. 
Whether all this formidable and 
complicated apparatus would be 
likely to defeat an attempt from the 
land side, by a force of 25,000 men, 
or from the sea by screw line-of- 
battle ships, or by both combined, 
we shall not inquire. The capture 
of Sveaborg by the Russian army 
in 1808, proves nothing either the 
one way or the other ; it was under- 
taken, too, in the winter, and the 
Russian commander, after a fruit- 
less bombardment of twelve days, 
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cajoled or bribed the Swedish Ad- 
miral Cronstedt into a capitulation. 

But the harbour of Helsingfoérs 
contains at the present moment a 
richer prize than the 100 7 
and gun-boats surrendered 5 the 
Swedes. There are now anchored 
there eight sail-of-the-line, a frigate, 
corvette, and three steamers of the 
Russian Baltic fleet*—that is to 
say, these ships wintered at Svea- 
borg, and they could have no motive 
for leaving the shelter of its bat- 
teries. Be this as it may, as long 
as the flag of Sir Charles Napier 
flies from the Duke of Wellington, 
the comedy lately acted on the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea will 
hardly be repeated in the Baltic. 

The officer at the head of this 
squadron is Vice-Admiral Epan- 
chine ; and it is said that the Grand 
Duke Constantine will be present 
at Sveaborg, to take his share of 
the dangers of a war of which he 
has been one of the chief instigators. 
We know not whether his Imperial 
Majesty has forgotten his own 
bungling operations at the siege of 
Varna, above a quarter of a century 
ago; if he has, he may not impro- 
bably charge his younger son with 
the responsibility of removing from 
the shores of the Gulf of Finland 
the sailing ships and steamers of the 
two powers called by Prince Gorcha- 
koff, ‘ Pagan Christians.’ In such 
a case, the Grand Duke Constantine 
Nicolaevitch, Grand Admiral of the 
Fleet, Aide-de-Camp-General, and 
General of Infantry, would take the 
omaune command of the naval and 
military force at Sveaborg. For the 
rformance of this double duty, 

Imperial Highness is, by reason 
of his versatile and restless genius, 
not ill qualified. 

On ancther occasion, we may not 
impossibly recur to some of the 
members of the Imperial Family 
of Russia. For the present, it is 
enough to say, that if the Grand 
Duke Constantine’s heart was as 
sound as his head, he might ex- 
ercise a most salutary influence on 
the councils of the empire. To his 
untiring activity and great talents, 
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even we, his enemies, readily testify; 
and he and his brothers may rest 
assured, that we Englishmen shall 
never stoop to the practice of their 
father the Emperor. We shall noé 
attempt to lie away the reputation 
of our opponents by anonymous 
slander; we shall not retort upon 
Russians the foul abuse lavished 
by their master upon French and 

nglish diplomatists. On the con- 
trary, we desire to give our foes— 
as prisoners upon trial—the benefit 
of every possible set-off against the 
crime which they have perpetrated. 
Forthisreason, we willnot concealour 
opinion, that the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine was sincerely disgusted with 
the recital of the detestable butche 
perpetrated at Sinope, and that it 1s 
idle calumny to attribute to his Im- 
perial Highness and his brothers any 
share in the darker features of the 
character and policy of the Emperor 
Nicholas. Of tie Grand Duke, the 
Admiral and General, we will only 
now add, that he has several minor 
qualifications, which may be useful 
at Sveaborg in certain contingencies: 
he is an excellent English scholar, 
he has more than once officiated as 
a priest in the performance of the 
sacred ritesof the Greek Church, and 
he is an accomplished and practical 
musician. In case, then, of need, 
his Imperial Highness may act as 
interpreter between Admiral Epan- 
chine and the captains of captured 
British screw-steamers, or he may 
supply at the altar the place of some 
missing bishop, or, in the absence 
of the local organist, he may per- 
form a fugue upon the subject, Jn ée, 
Domine, speravi ; non confundar in 
eternum ! 

The military force available for 
the defence of Finland is by no 
means overwhelming. The Fins, as 
is well known, are in possession of a 
constitution granted them for fifty 
years from the date of the cession 
of their country to Russia. By the 
terms of this act they are exempted 
from the obligation of furnishing 
recruits to the land and sea forces of 
the empire. - To this rule there are 
three exceptions; twelve battalions 





* It is amusing to see the ignorance of ‘Our own Correspondent’ on this point. 
Having reluctantly given up the imaginary squadron at Revel, he discovered 
eighteen sail here; these he ultimately reduced to nine, and gave their names. 
All, if we remember right, of the ships so named, were then in Cronstat ! 
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of infantry (about 9000 bayonets) 
are raised in Finland for local ser- 
vice, as also two equipages (1000 men 
each) for the Baltic fleet, and a bat- 
talion of tirailleurs for the Imperial 
guard. The above twelve battalions 
will now probably be employed 
in the garrison duties of Sveaborg 
and its neighbourhood, while a 
division of the guard (on paper 9000 
bayonets) will be held available for 
general purposes. This statement, 
though it may require more or less 
modification, certainly shows the 
maximum force which can be, for 
the present campaign at least, placed 
in line in Finland. 

Much has lately been said about 
the desire of the Fins to return to 
their old Swedish rulers; of their 
notorious abhorrence of the yoke 
of their Russian masters; of the 
certainty of their profiting by the 
first commotion to strike a blow 
for independence. None of these 
statements are, we believe, founded 
upon observed facts. They present, 
it is true, no &@ priori improbability, 
and we should not be surprised if 
Russian misfortunes were followed 
by Finnish disaffection. But certain 
it is, that persons likely to be well- 
informed are inclined to doubt the 
supposed revolutionary tendencies 
of Finland, and to believe that what 
is so often written on the subject is 
mere ignorant declamation. In a 
country of such vesi extent, and 
composed of so many heterogeneous 
nationalities, as that of Russia, it 
may well be that some of the out- 
lying fractions of the empire will 
renounce their allegiance: we may 
hear, for instance, of the hunters of 
Sitka or Petropavlovsk hoisting the 
bees of France, or of the fishermen 
of the Lake Baikal or the Kirghiz- 
Kasaks of the shores of the sea of 
Aral, requesting Queen Victoria to 
come aa reign over them. But it 
is idle to make such speculations a 
ground of hope, and till Germany 
and Sweden quit their present atti- 
tude, no great exhibition of popular 
feeling can be reasonably looked for, 
either in the Baltic provinces or in 
Finland. 

Sveaborg and Revel are each 
about 220 miles west of the mouth 
of the Neva. As you sail up the 
gulf, the Finnish coast on the north, 
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and the Esthonian and Ingrian 
coasts on the south, gradually recede 
till they are separated by an inter- 
val of eighty miles—double the 
distance from Sveaborg to Revel. 
Beyond the bay of Narva, the op- 
posite shores approach, and after 
two further contractions the gulf 
becomes a mere channel eight miles 
broad, at the east end of which are 
St. Petersburg and the estuary of 
the Neva. It was to defend the en- 
trance to the last of these contrac- 
tions that Peter the Great built the 
fortress of Cronslott, and thus began 
the system of defences we are about 
to describe. 

The strength, or the impregna- 
bility (as the case may be), of the 

osition of this bulwark of St. 
Peinbuns will be easily under- 
stood by attention to the following 
considerations. The island of Kot- 
tline is an irregularly-shaped acute 
triangle, seven miles be planted in 
the Gulf of Finland in an oblique di- 
rection, with its base towards St. 
Petersburg, and its apex seawards. 
The broad and eastern end is covered 
by thetownof Cronstat, the sharpand 
north-western point being marked 
by the lighthouse of Tollboken. 

If, then, any vessel, e.g., H. M. 8. 
Duke of Wellington, or H. I. M.8. 
Austerlitz, bound for the mouths of 
the Neva, make the Tollboken, she 
may apparently continue her course 
either by rounding Cronstat to the 
north, and consequently steering 
between the island and the Finnish 
shore, or by steering to the south 
of Cronstat, and, therefore, between 
the island and the Ingrian shore. 

But this Northern Channel is not 
available for the purposes of navi- 
gation. The Russian Government 
has stopped the passage by driving 
a double or triple row of piles, five 
or six miles in length, which, to- 
gether with blocks of stone and 
other obstructive materials, form, 
between Cronstat and Lisi Noss, 
a barrier impassable by any but 
very small craft. As this is but 
the application to the sea of the 
principle elsewhere established in 
the case of a river, we feel con- 
fident that this work has been ably 
and effectually performed. The 
destruction of the Sulina mouth of 
the Danube is of itself a ‘ material 
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coe that the engineers of the 
altic have not laboured in vain. 

It remains to examine the ap- 
proach on the south of the island, 
and to show the numerous difli- 
culties to be encountered by an 
enemy's fleet attempting to force 
the passage. But we would first 
beg to remind those of our readers 
who take an interest in this matter, 
that they cannot hope to gain a 
correct impression of the position of 
the points shortly to be described, 
without the assistance of a plan. 
The most correct plan of Cronstat 
with which we are acquainted, is 
that lately published by Mr. Wyld, 
and it includes a tolerably well- 
drawn but ill-engraved sketch of 
the batteries and docks, as viewed 
from a point chosen so as to em- 
brace the widest field; the Ad- 
miralty Chart, though beautifully 
executed, is not free from errors. 
It will be seen, by a reference to 
the plan, that the fair channel, 
which only averages a depth at 
first, of five, and then of seven 
fathoms, takes the shape of a tri- 
angle, of which the base lies be- 
tween two large forts (Alexander 
and Risbank), and the apex in the 
narrow opening of 300 yards be- 
tween Cronstat and the end of the 
sand-bank known as the Oramen- 
baum’ Spit. If, then, we would enter 
the roads of Cronstat, we must pass 
between the two outside forts, and 
in close proximity to both of them. 

On our left, and 800 yards dis- 
tant, is Fort Alexander. This fort 
is, in its ground-plan, of somewhat 
elliptical shape, and consists of a 
front with four tiers of embrasures, 
and two flanks, each of three tiers, 
and a rear-wall mounted with guns 
en barbette. It is built with blocks 
of granite, on a foundation of piles 
driven in eighteen feet of water. 
The appearance of Fort, Alexander 
is most imposing: as you go round 
the fort you are commanded by 116 
eight-inch and ten-inch guns, all in 
casemates. 

To the right, also 800 yards dis- 
tant, is Risbank, which has been 
many years erecting, and was last 
summer still obscured by scaffold- 
ing. It stands on piles in sixteen 
feet of water, and is built of granite, 
on the plan of Alexander, except 
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that in form it is oblong. It was 
partly armed last year, and there 
were two tiers of guns in case- 
mates—one @ fleur d'eau, the other 
above—in all, nearly sixty guns of 
the heaviest calibre. 

Looking again to the left, and 
always advancing, we find ourselves 
under the guns of the centre bas- 
tion of Fort Peter. It has three 
towers, or bastions, joined by two 
curtains ; the first commanding the 
approach to the rear of Fort Alex- 
ander, the second and third sweep- 
ing the main channel. These bastions 
contain twenty-eight guns in case- 
mates,and twenty-eight gunsaboveen 
barbette ; the curtains have no case- 
mates, but mount twenty guns enbar- 
bette. The entire number of pieces of 
artillery on the fort is seventy-six, 
without counting some of smaller 
calibre on the wall at the back. 

To the right is Cronslott, which, 
though it deserves respect from 
having been founded by Peter the 
Great, has an appearance quite out 
of keeping with the threatening and 
bombastic look of the other works. 
To the sea it presents nothing but 
a low line of timber casemates, 
forming a battery of forty guns, 

laced & fleur d'eau, and disposed 
in the half of each of two bastions, 
with a connecting curtain. Cronslott 
is, in fact, nothing but a kind of mole, 
or causeway, supported on piles, and 
surrounding several acres of water. 
It is built, as to plan, in the form 
of an irregular pentagon, one side 
of which makes the front now sup- 
ee to be opposite us. The works 
ately in progress perhaps interfered 
with the proper armament of this 
fort, for there used to be no guns 
mounted, except on the curtain and 
bastions looking seawards. Last year 
there were twenty guns in the front 
curtain, and thirty-five more in three 
bastions (all casemated) with thirty 
en barbette also on the bastions. 

Cronslott is the last of the insular 
or detached works which defend the 
passage from the ‘ Great Road’ (the 
space between the four batteries 
we have been describing) into the 
Little Road (the narrow anchorage 
beyond Cronslott). But there are 
still two batteries to be noticed, and 
one of them is, in our opinion, the 
real bulwark of Cronstat. 
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First in order is that of the mole, 
the line of which forms the seaward 
flank of the merchant harbour, and 
running for a distance of a thousand 
yards in a direction nearly n- 
dicularto the approach, joins the land 
fortifications, which here traverse 
the breadth of the island. The three 
basins, of which that allotted to 
merchant-ships is the outermost and 
most western, are not excavations, 
but have been made by driving 
piles so as to enclose the area re- 
quired. The piles support a super- 
structure, in some plhaices of timber, 
in others of granite, sometimes of 
timber and granite together: and 
the flat top of the rampart so 
formed gives room for heavy guns. 
The guns, of which there used to 
be seventy in position besides ten or 
twelve mortars, are en barbette, and 
to prevent the wood over which they 
work from catching fire, plates of 
sheet iron are fixed on it at intervals. 
Last year these pieces were, we 
believe, with the exception of five 
8-inch Paixhans at the end of the 
mole next Cronslott, only eighteen 
or twenty-four pounders. There is 
little or no available shelter for the 
gunners, and if a ship could safely 
pass all the other batteries, and 
afford to pay no attention to the 
fire of Fort Menzikoff, soon to be 
described, she might anchor at the 
mole head, and put its guns hors de 
combat by a raking fire from her 

uarter deck. The first half of 
this battery, it may be added, would 
co-operate with the forts before 
noticed in opposing vessels attempt- 
ing to pass into the Little Road; the 
other half would protect the shore 
and the back of Fort Peter from 
boat attacks. 

We will now assume, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that some fortunate ac- 
cident has removed the whole of this 
elaborate machinery for boring holes 
and exploding mines in the scant- 
lings of an enemy’s ships, and that 
a screw liner has advanced up to 
the beginning of the narrow channel 
between Cronslott and the mole 
head. For more than one ship at a 
time to attempt, amidst the smoke 
_ on of battle, to - 
through an opening only 250 yar 
wide, where as ie ease nek of 
going aground, would be almost an 
impossibility. And when the suc- 
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cessful ‘ Austerlitz,’ or ‘ Ajax,’ ar- 
rives, and that alone, at the end of 
the “Great Road,’ she is at once 
raked by a fort bearing the ominous 
name of Prince Menzikoff. 

Fort Menzikoff, built of cubes 
of granite on a bastion project- 
ing from the mole of the mer- 
chant harbour, mounts forty-four 
10-inch and 8-inch guns in four tiers 
of casemates. The flank turned to- 
wards Cronslott is pierced with loop- 
holes for musketry, five on eachof the 
three lower tiers. The back is not 
susceptible of defence against a coup 
de main, but this is of little conse- 
quence, as the necessary coup is not 
very likely to reach it beforethe fall of 
Cronstat itself. The ventilation 
is secured by six arched longitudinal 
openings, the draught from which 
would, when the wind blew from the 
eastward, carry the smoke out of the 
casemates. That the broadside of a 
line-of-battle ship, directed against 
Fort Menzikoff, would produce a 
very sensible effect upon its flat 
front, is not to bedenied. "What we 
doubt is, whether our screw will 
ever be able to bring her broadside 
so to bear, as before taking up the 
position necessary to effect this, she 
must first come end on against 
Menzikoff, and thus present the 
steadiest of targets to the Russian 
gunners. Making every allowance 
for the relative inferiority of the 
enemy's aim, we do not think that 
such a mark could be well missed ; 
and some of the shells plunging 
down from the upper tiers of the 
battery through the ship’s decks, 
would not improbably find their way 
into the engine-room or the powder 
ere Meanwhile, the steamer 
could only reply from her bridle 
ports and 68-pounder pivot gun, so 
thet the damage inflicted by her 
before coming into position would 
be quite insignificant. And if the 
Russians were to adopt the very 
obvious measure of mooring three 
or four line-of-battle ships on a 
line parallel to the face of Fort 
Menzikoff, they would be able to 
rake the entrance to the Little Road 
with an additional fire of 150 guns. 
A few old vessels sunk near the 
mole-head would, however, settle 
the question still more effectually ; 
and as there is no actual night in a 
Cronstat summer, there could be 
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but little chance of the attacking 
being able to remove such 
obstacles. Under these eircum- 
stances, again, the Russian fleet, if 
withdrawn into the furthest basin, 
would be tolerably safe from the 
dangers of that uncertain operation 
—a bombardment. 
It is, we think, by this time, 
retty clear that the results of the 
battles of Copenhagen, Algiers, St. 
Jean d’Acre, and St. Jean d’Ulloa 
are not to be quoted in proof of what 
may be done at Cronstat. But on 
such a point we shall not further pre- 
sume to offer any opinion. We are 
content to place implicit reliance on 
the skill and courage of French and 
British sailors, and the genius of the 
great man who leads them; con- 
fident that the civilized world prays 
for the supremacy of our arms—that 
the desire of all nations is, that the 
Allied Fleets may safely weather 
these tremendous difficulties and 
dangers, and that their commanders 
may vindicate for themselves the 
right to shout in triumph— Von tan- 
genda rates transiliunt vada. 

And here, we may add, that 
much may be heard in St. Peters- 
burg about ‘the perils’ of Cron- 
stat. Public opinion in the Rus- 
sian capital is not imposed upon 
by the swagger of military gentle- 
men, or by the gross-submarine-gal- 
vano-granitic-explosions-mines (*in- 
famous rocks !’) of Professor Jacobi. 
And it is hardly going too far to 
assert, that there are not fifty people 
in St. Petersburg who feel much 
confidence in the power of the ‘lock 
of the street door’ (as the Emperor 
Alexander used to call Cronstat) 
to resist an attempt against it made 
by skilful pickers. More than 
this,—the serf-population, and very 
many of the higher orders, heard 
with extreme alarm of the reviewin 
and cannonading which came o 
last autumn at Spithead. It was 
easy to see that they considered 
there was nothing to hinder our 
‘Duke of Wellington’ steaming up 
the Neva and flinging her ultimatum 
into the windows of the Winter 
Palace. The prevalence of the 
dread of such a terrific parody of 
Prince Menzikoff’s antics at the 
Golden Horn is, of course partly 
ascribable to the natural ignorance 
of courtiers and slaves. But this 
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explanation will not apply to other 
symptoms of nervousness pointing 
to the same quarter, and exhibited 
in high places. His Imperial Ma- 
jesty some time since planned a 
mortar battery for the defence of 
the palace of Peterhof, which, how- 
ever, could only be insulted by an 
enemy who had taken Cronstat. 
More recently he gave orders for 
the fortification of the point of the 
Vassili-Ostrof, one of the islands on 
which St. Petersburg is built. Re- 
solutions of this kind, even if not 
carried out, indicate the eurrent of 
ideas in the mind of a personage 
not incompetent to form an opinion 
on such subjects. At really ener- 
getic measures, we have no intention 
of sneering. The activity of our 
enemy, whether in running up new 
batteries on the Baltic, or in aban- 
doning and blowing up untenable 
forts on the Black Sea, merits the 
commendation of every impartial 
critic, be he friend or foe. It is far 
better than making perjured appeals 
to the honour of a gentleman—than 
for giving imperial exhibitions of Jew- 
jugglery — than ordering displays 
im the theatres of Pyrotechnic 
patriotism — than drowning the 
shrieks of the murdered by the holy 
peals of a Te Deum—than crying 
with the borrowed rapture of 
a prophet, ‘In thee, O Lord, 
have I trusted; let me never be 
confounded !’ 

We have just alluded to opinions 
held in Russia as to the strength of 
Cronstat; and we have before de- 
scribed the difficulties which would 
attend an attack upon the place, if 
made on the plan of operations so 
successful elsewhere; further, we 
do not intend to speculate. To no- 
tice any special weakness or defi- 
ciency in the defences and position 
of so important a place would be, 
under present circumstances, highly 
objectionable. There are, however, 
some general considerations sug- 

ested by the wholesale adoption at 
ener of the easemate system, 
which may not, at the commence- 
ment of a naval war, be devoid of 
interest. Upon this, as also upon 
the broader one of the powers of 
steamers against stone walls, we 
have not now time to enter; but 
when we come, on a future occasion, 
to describe the Russian gunnery 
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practice, there will be a more favour- 
able opportunity for so doing. 

We now proceed to notice the 
remaining defences of Cronstat. 
What we have already described 
are batteries of necessity, as they 
defend the approaches from the sea 
—that is to say, the approaches from 
Cherbourg and Portsmouth. Parts 
of the remainder are works of super- 
erogation, as they can only serve 
for keeping up a distant and useless 
cannonade on ships coming down 
from St. Petersburg. 

We have before mentioned the 
mole which flanks the three basins 
for merchantmen and ships of war. 
Opposite Cronslott, this mole takes 
a new direction, and runs for nearly 
a mile almost parallel to the north- 
ern side of the island, separating 
the Merchant and Middle Harbour 
from the ‘Little Road.’ It has 
three bastions, on the first of which 
stands Fort Menzikoff (see above). 
At the end of the Middle Harbour, 
is the ‘ War Harbour,’ which is rec- 
tangular in shape, and about 900 
yards in length, by 350 broad. There 
are two bastions at the extreme end, 
with two on either flank ; and those 
on the side of the ‘Little Road’ 
have the salient angles truncated, 
and an opening left in them for the 
passage of ships. The mole of the 
first two basins, with the exception of 
some 250 yards beneath and near 
Fort Menzikoff, is of timber, and 
the western side of the War Harbour 
also of timber. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it is only armed at one 
or two points, and that with pieces 
of small calibre; but this deficiency 
could be easily supplied, by the 
construction of a parapet of sand- 
bags, and a line of hulks laid along 
inside would be able to clear the 
mole by a fire from their upper decks, 
though this arrangement might pro- 
bably, in the present state of Russian 
gunnery, prevent the working of 
the tier of guns on the mole itself 

Beyond the end of the last basin, 
line-of-battle ships cannot advance, 
though there is sufficient depth of 
water for steam frigates. At the 
back of it, and beneath the artifi- 
cial embankment which runs along 
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the south-eastern aay of the 
island, there is no approach except 
for boats or very small craft. The 
bank meets a high brick wall, about 
100 yards long, and in this is a 
gateway, leading to a wooden pier, 
through which passengers landed 
from the small steam-boats that ply 
between Cronstat and the main 
land enter the town. The gate-way 
is reached by a draw-bridge, and 
inside the former is a guard-house 
of regular construction with the 
usual defensive accessories. It is 
flanked by sixteen guns, looking 
towards St. Petersburg, through 
embrasures constructed in the wall, 
to all intents, al’ Hazo. To these 
succeeds a dead wall, then a loop- 
holed barrack, and next the great 
Cronstat Hospital, after which, 
comes a platform battery, at the 
north-east point ofthe island. Next 
isa double line of works, which, con- 
sisting of rampart of fausse-braie, and 
rising immediately from the water's 
edge, runs from the platform to the 
further and north-western end of 
Cronstat. Here it bends round 
and runs into the fortifications al- 
ready alluded to as meeting the 
mole. These works consist of a 
regular rampart, traversing the 
breadth of the island, in front of 
which is a ditch, or canal, and co- 
vered way. The interior curtain 
has a length of parapet of about 
3000 yards. 

Besides these fortifications, there 
are certain small redoubts and bat- 
teries on the south side of the island, 
commanding the shallow water be- 
tween Fort Peter, Fort Alexander, 
Fort Constantine,* and the shore; 
and there are various forts and works 
at other points in various styles of 
art—most of them ‘of ancient con- 
struction and quite useless. They 
are of no interest, and the plan will 
give all the information on this head 
worth having. 

It is not our intention to describe 
the docks, arsenal, store - houses, 
&c. &e. of Cronstat, as ample infor- 
mation on these points may be found 
in any good cyclopedia. We shall 
confine ourselves to observing, that 
all the arrangements are on the 


* We have omitted all notice of this fort, as we believe it is now pulled down’ 


It consisted of 25 guns in one tier of casemates @ fleur d'eau, and the battery was 
surmounted by an old barrack. 
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grandest possible scale, and include 


every requisite for a first class naval 
establishment. There are, however, 
two exceptions to this general rule. 
There are no slips at Cronstat— 
the vessels of the Imperial navy 
being built at St. Petersburg and 
Archangel—and the steam factory 
(a copy of that at Woolwich) is not 
yet completed ; even if there were 
no question of war, it could not be 
finished for two or three years, 
Though the study of steam-en- 
gines, big guns, mast - houses, 
shears, coals, tar, ef id genus omne, 
can be followed with great advan- 
tage at Toulon and Portsmouth, 
there is one thing which cannot yet 
be studied in either of those ports, 
and that is a Russian fleet. 
The Baltic fleet—or, as the sailors 
of the Black Sea contemptuously 
call it—la flotte de la mer douce— 
is, to a very considerable extent, a 
aper institution. Its numerical 
orce is theoretically fixed at twenty- 
seven sail of the line, nine frigates, 
nine steamers, nine brigs and cor- 
vettes, with a certain allowance of 
tugs and tenders. For Russian 
ships, in obedience to some myste- 
rious law like that which regulates 
the development of the flowering 
organs of endogenous plants, ar- 
range themselves according to mul- 
tiples of the number three. What, 
then, must be the feelings of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, Lord 
High Admiral of all the Russias, 
when that eminent navigator reflects, 
that the squadron at Helsingfors is 
not capable of exact ternary subdi- 
vision? We must at once confess 
our inability to understand this per- 
petual recurrence of the number 
three; but then there are many other 
things connected with the Musco- 
vite navy which are equally incom- 
prehensible. Why, e.g., are ships 
commanded by a general? why do 
naval officers of a certain rank wear 
spurs? why are keels made of fir? 
why does a ship firing ninety-eight 
shots at a mark 30 feet long by 20, 
only hit twelve times? 
hese things are curious enough, 
but they luckily represent the only 
difficulty we have to grapple with. 
Thatawful veil with which, aswe daily 
read, the Emperor Nicholas shrouds 
his fleets andarmies fromthe unortho- 
dox eye, is a phantom of Western 
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ignorance and uninformed prejudice. 
Far from observing the laws pre- 
scribed by the red-tape bureaucracy 
of Great Britain, be allows the 
movements of his land and sea 
forces to be chronicled with the most 
perfect freedom. We are not of 
those who admire ‘the well-known 
moderation and magnanimity’ of His 
Imperial Majesty ; but we will assert 
that he is quite above the petty im- 
becility thus thrown in his teeth. 
More than this, we must declare 
that the facility given to foreigners 
desiring to inspect Russian public 
works and palaces, and the hospi- 
table reception afforded to officers 
wishing to be present at the reviews 
and manceuvres, is a thing without 
parallel in this or any other country. 

With reference to naval matters, 
then, it may be observed, that the 
Imperial government publish an 
official statement of the movements 
of the ships of their navy in the 
Baltic,—that not a tug or a tender 
leaves one port for another with- 
out being noticed in the printed 
record. And, as regards the an- 
nexed tables, compiled from vari- 
ous sources, and checked by personal 
knowledge and local information, 
we may add that it would be 
easy enough to extend the lists so as 
to give the names of the smaller 
vessels now only shown en masse. 
These tables are in some respects 
absolutely, and in others approxi- 
mately, correct ; there may be 
omissions and additions, but this 
will surprise no one who is aware 
what amount of accuracy is to be 
found in our own navy list. And 
our readers will, we fon get at 
least as accurate a notion of the 
force, effective or otherwise, of 
the Russian navy, as a foreigner 
could obtain respecting our naval 
resources from the official Navy List. 
The tables exhibit both the Black 
Sea and Baltic fleets (both of 
which have a similar organization), 
as well as the ships detached from 
the latter to other parts of Europe, 
or to Asia. From them may be 
judged the value of the statements 
occasionally put forth in the House 
of Lords, ol in some of the daily 
papers, about the fleets of Russian 
frigates hovering about in unknown 
seas, and ready to pounce upon help- 
less merchantmen. 





Cronstat and the Russian Fleet. 


Tue Batric Frezer. 


Sailing Ships of the Line. 


Division of the 
Names. Guns, Present Station. fleet to which 
they belong. 


-. 120... Helsingfors ... 3rd, or red. 
. 120 ... Cronstat ..- Ist, or blue. 
... 2nd, or white. 
? 2 


Russia... 
Emperor Peter I. a 
“7 — the > Conqueror 


S1999P-F 


ieaptien san hak. ines abe" Meee oa ’ ee Ist. 
Krasnoi ... 
DE | cag hi Sis, Sonik. ate ae ai ee % 
PEUUTD nce ane’ iccm cen wee eee .. Helsingférs ... 3rd. 
Prochor ... alive sb Rea al ai sae 

Viadimir eee ibe. seks i - 
Volga... i haaaet Bae ... Cronstat 
Seq Alexandra. 
Narva 

Beresina .. a teteg ches hee” ta sale id 
NED Sass eas ‘ccs cose: ieee! ese ... Helsingférs 
Borodino mak. Mako Calle. Ase? ees ... Cronstat 
Smolensko 5; ehh ee “at = 
NE ern ee ... Helsingfirs 
Riel ect. igs) ek’) ame ... Cronstat 
Katzbach Be ies Saas ainda, mais abe ai 
0 ee .- Helsingfoérs 
Andrew ... eS a tee ied ae ce 
a ee aa seat ae ... Cronstat 
Ingermanland — 

Pamyat Azofa 

Sisoi the Great 

Villagosh 

Natron-menya ‘ 

Fére-champenoise ... 

Michael ... 


2? 
” one ”? 


2? 
” 


are 2468 in 30 ships. 


Of the above, we believe that 18 or 20 ships are in fair condition; the rest are 
mere hulks, 


Sailing Frigates. 


Name, Guns, Present Station. 
SN cc iss cco ens (ccs lowe, «~“Gmanint 
Cesarevitch ... ... ... ... «. 44 ... Helsingférs 
SS ce. ee 
SE ce ee te ee ee GR ws ” .-. Gunnery frigate. 
Sa 9” ... Old ship rebuilt. 
Diana... wwe cee ote 44 ... Rio Janeiro ... Forsale. ? 
Alexander Nevsky ee ee . Razée. 
Aurora ... ... Sea eee lUld!ll 
Pallas... nce cue coe cee «cee 52 ... ConstofSiberia Razée. Kams- 

[chatka. 
Total ... ... 418 in 9 ships. 


And three flat-bottomed frigates for the use of the marine cadets. 















The Baltic Fleet. 


Sailing Brigs and Corvettes. 











Guns. Present Station. 
Ajax ant See” pee dem 60. anh SD say + 
Palinurus pee. “aber eae! mae wah ce eat al 
Paris eT a ee ee a, ee. 
I oe hie, se dae, ae “ 
Prince.cf Warsaw... 2. veri coe BO ace a 
Navarino Ae ee ee ee ee For sale. ? 
SNE! Sida enby “cue. “racy cox cen «an: 
Olivutza si Me ase ‘4 i Disarmed. 


And two or three others. 





Total... ... 160 in 8 ships. 














In addition to the above, there are, belonging to the Baltic fleet, 15 schooners, 
transports, and luggers; also 50 or 60 miscellaneous small craft, such as pilot 
vessels, tenders, yachts, &c. The gun-boat flotilla is in bad condition, and in 


number does not exceed 50 boats; but 80 more were ordered to be built last 
autumn. 








Paddle-wheel Steamers. 





















Names, Guns. Horse Power. Present Station. Remarks. 
Olaf ... ... 16 ... 450 ... Helsingférs ... Built at Helsingfors in 1852. 
Kamschatka 16 ... 540 ... Cronstat Built in America. 
Smiloi... ... 12 ... 400 ... Helsingfors. 

Grosaschi ... 6 ... 400 ... Cronstat. 
Gremiaschi... 6 ... 400 ... Helsingférs. 
Bevis... ... 6 ... 300 ... Cromstat. 
Chrabroi ... 6 ... 300 ~ 
Bogatir ... 6 ... 3800 ia 
Dieme..s”... 6 ... 200 si 

NS See eee, 30 








Total ... 86 ... 3490 in 1Q@steamers. 













Besides the above, 10 small yachts (used by the imperial family for river purposes, 
and tenders), chiefly of iron, with horse power from 100 to 60; also a few tugs, &c., 
for local use, in various parts of the Baltic, and the iron post steamer Vladimir. 


Screw Steam Ships of the Line. 














Present 

Name. Guns. Horse Power. station. Remarks. 

Orél ... ... 84 ... 500 St. Petersburgh On stocks ready for launching. 
Engines, by Napier, just 
seized in Scotland. 

oe Cronstat Two old ships re-built and 

Constantine... 84 os converted. Ready for their 


machinery, which has just 
been seized by H.M. Go- 
vernment, 


Screw Frigates. 








Maria ... ... 44 .,. 860 St. Petersburgh Ready for launching. Engines, 
by Penn, now in posses- 
sion of H.M. Government. 

Ilya of Muronetz 44 ... Archangel Just laid down. 

Polchan -- 52 ... 350 Cronstat Launched last year at Arch- 
angel. Engines on board, 
but machinery not com- 
plete, 
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Brack Sea Feet. 


Ships of the Line. 


Present 
Name. Guns. station. Remarks. 


Grand Duke Con- 120 Sevastopol Launched last year at Nicolaieff. 
stantine ... ...| & Much injured at Sinope. 
Twelve Apostles 120 
Three Saints 120 Received about 60 round shot in 
hull at Sinope. 
Paris 120 Got 20 shots in hull at Sinope. 
Masts and rigging cut to pieces. 


Three-deckers 


Warsaw pes! ane 120 
Empress Marie ... ... 84 Rebuilt last year. Got 60 shots in 
hull at Sinope. Masts and rig- 


ging much cut. 
Chrabroi co aah’ aes! 1 


Tchesme aa ; 20 shots in hull, with masts and 
rigging cut, at Sinope. 
Sviatoslaf 


Rostislaf... ... .. .. 8 30 shots in hull at Sinope. Masts 
and rigging cut. 


Yagudiel 
Varna 
Gabriel .. 
Selafael ... 
Uriel 


Sf 
un 


7, i 
Total .. ... 1608 in 17 ships. 


Besides the above, several hulks available for harbour service, or as floating 
batteries. 


Screw Steam Ship of the Line. 


Present 
Guns. station. Remarks 


Bosphorus eee cee eee wee eee «vee «6120 =“ Nicolaieff. Just launched. 


Sailing Frigates. 


. Present 
Name. Guns, station, Remarks. 


Messembria oe a ee we a ee 
Sizopoli DAR coeds. eek del... aes Ame 
RT Dh tte ok ee ee 
SES cast abe inxs eke a ae tee Me 
SN Ree mink: ak tig. ols: gs) Uaeea n> 
elias) hil = ik sede: sewer medi Saas: 
Kovarna ee ee eee | 


” a 
at Sinope. 


at Sinope. 


348 in 7 ships. 





Black Sea Fleet. 


Sailing Corvettes and Brigs. 


Present 
Name. Guns, _ position. Remarks. 


Andromache ... ... ... ... .«. 20 Sevastopol. 
ee On ee ee 
Seer ee 
i trill cine. «ang: weeny ang” 
Nearchus eh ame. Ci sie, agp) 
MIE cam.” “cen.. Gaps eee “pan, ace, 
ee eee 


ere 140 in 7 ships. 


There are also about 25 schooners, yachts, transports, &c. The gun-boat flotilla 
is manned by Cossacks. There are 30 gun-boats for the Sea of Azof, &c., and 15 
for the Danube. 


Paddle-wheel Steamers. 

Horse 

Name. Guns, Power. 
Viadimir ... 400 
Gromonosetz 400 
Bessarabia 400 
*Crimea 250 
*Odessa 250 
Chersonese 250 
*Mogoutski 150 
*Maladets ... 150 
*Boetz 150 
Grosnii a 120 
Severnaia Svesda 120 

*Argonaute 


8 
8 
8 
t 
t 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Total 60 ... 2760 in 12 steamers. 


And 15 small iron steamers of 50 to 100 horse power, with two or three tugs on 
the Danube. 


Those marked thus * were employed in the late removal of troops from the 
Circassian coast to Sevastopol. 


We believe one of these steamers was sunk last year by the Turks, off Batoum. 


Caspian Flotilla. 


Ten small steamers at Astrakhan, and two or three schooners usually at Ashoor- 
hada, off Asterabad. 


Kamschatka Flotilla. 


One small screw tender, ‘ Vostock,’ one post steamer, several schooners, tenders, 
transports, and gun-boats. For the other vessels, see Baltic Fleet. 

It is difficult to say how many of the above are rotten and unseaworthy, but the 
following table may present an approximately correct view of the 


Effective Force in the Baltic and Black Sea. 


Baltic, Black Sea, Total. 
Ships of the Line... 00.0 ace ee vee fi 15 35 
Frigates ki Was) “aay, tala ee) ein 9 
RN ae ae 12 
I ees ae SSG ci. tales bse s “sede 5 16 


General Total wea ues 72 


LL2 
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With these tabular statements we 
close the present instalment of our 
contribution towards a better know- 
ledge of the defensive and offensive 
resources of the enemy. Much, it 
is true, remains to be told; we have 
not yet described the building yards 
of St. Petersburg, Okta, and Arch- 
angel ; nor the establishments on the 
Black Sea, the Caspian, and the Sea 
of Aral: we have omitted all notice 
of the organization of the personnel 
and matériel of the Imperial navy, 
and we have said nothing about the 
armament of its vessels, or the degree 
of proficiency in gunnery and sea- 
manship to which the crews have 
situa’. When we have submitted, 
as we hope yet to do, some detailed 
information upon these and sundry 
other points, our readers will, we 
feel sure, admit that the combined 
fleets in the Black and Baltic Seas 
are superior, in an overwhelming and 
incalculable degree, to the largest 
force which the Czar can range 
against them. The mere figures 
presented by a numerical abstract of 
these ‘fleets have an appearance 
which, when compared with the re- 
sults of the tables above given, must 
excite in the Ottoman nation feelings 
of security—amongst the people of 
France and England just pride and 
satisfaction. Nor is this all. To 
truckling neutrals they may well 
speak with a still voice of warning: 
into the heart of the enemy they 
may strike terror and despair. 

In the Black Sea, Admirals Dun- 
das and Hamelin and the Capudan 
Pacha, command twenty-seven sail 
of the line (of which three are fitted 
with the screw), seven sailing fri- 
gates and brigs, twenty paddle 
wheel frigates and sloops, with ten 
smaller steamers. There is also 
(besides several vessels of the three 
navies employed in the Levant and 
Archipelago)asupplementary French 
squadron in the Sea of Marmora, 
consisting of six sail of the line (of 
which three are fitted with the screw), 
and four steam frigates. In the 
Baltic, Admirals Sir Charles Napier 
and Parseval-Deschénes have under 
their orders twenty-eight sail of the 
line (of which fourteen are screws), 
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seven sailing frigates, twelve screw 
frigates and corvettes, twenty paddle 
wheel frigates and sloops, with a 
detachment of smaller steamers, in- 
tended to act as gun-boats or ten- 
ders, which will ultimately, accord- 
ing to present appearances, number 
not much less than thirty pendants. 

The presence off the enemy’s 
coasts of such prodigious arma- 
ments, supported as they are by an 
iesmmnemmle fleet of steam and 
sailing transports, and large bodies 
of land forces, has naturally roused 
the most sanguine expectations, 
both here and across the channel. 
We would, however, venture to 
observe that the public will best 
co-operate with the allied generals 
and admirals by repressing, for the 
moment at least, this panting for 
instant success. Let us remember 
that victory is but the creature of 
opportunity, and that those to whom 
we have entrusted the immediate 
direction of our fleets and armies 
can best fix the moment of attack— 
we trust we may say of glory. 
Their wish to vanquish the foe is 
not colder than our own—their 
patriotism, no less fervent — let 
us not then seek to precipitate their 
movements, or to shackle their 


judgment ; else action may but end 


in defeat, and hope in disappoint- 
ment. We are now in the presence 
of great events; we have been called 
on to espouse the cause of a gallant 
seople, and in an age of science we 
com taken up arms with an alacrity 
worthy of the brightest days of 
chivalry. For the first time in 
history, England and France have 
ranged themselves side by side to 
ounish fraud and iniquity—to roll 
back a barbarism which has for- 
gotten its frontiers. In so unwonted 
and magnificent a position, let us 
not exhibit to the world the spectacle 
of two nations betraying the dis- 
content and impatience of a mob 
assembled to witness some attractive 
performance. May such conduct be 
confined to the hired and interested 
clacqueurs, whose calling it is to 
sender to po pular excitement, at the 
expense 0 Seemann interests and 
national honour. 
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THE THREE RACANS. 
An Anecdote Dramatised.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.’ 


Dramatis Personz. 


MoNnSIEUR LE Marquis DE Racan, a distinguished Courtier, Savant, and man of 
gallantry of the reign of Louis XIII. 


4 n friends of the Marquis. 


MDLLE. De Gournal, a Lady of Gascony, celebrated for her compositions in Greek, 
and a passionate admirer of M. DE Racan. 
ELisgE, her friend. 
SceneE—Paris; Apartments of MDLLE. DE GouRNAI and Hotel of the 
Marquis DE Racan. 
Scene I.—Mo.te. pg Gournat (seule). 


Mo te. ve G. In Paris at last! How charming, after an absence of 
so many years—exile, let me call it. Dear city! — of learning—wit’s 
metropolis—chosen seat of poets, scholars, and philosophers—pardon my 
long separation from thee! Heaven knows it was innchaanens ! Heaven 
knows . what sad constraint I buried in dull, barbarous, obscure Gascony 
the aspirations and the talents for which Paris is the only sphere. How 
passionately have I not longed to mingle in its brilliant coteries ; to know 
im person the literary celebrities of France, and to be known by them— 
known—perhaps admired! The men of letters, indeed, to do them justice, 
lose no time in hastening to pay their compliments. “Tis pleasing to find 
that my reputation has travelled faster than I did myself; for it got to 
Paris, it seems, long before me. Arrived only last night, my table is 
already covered with tributes, both in prose and verse, many in Latin, 
beseeching audiences with me, as if I were some great princess. What 
beauteous metaphors !—what exquisite similes !—nightingales, stars, rain- 
bows, galaxies—ah, these scholars alone know how to address a woman! 
This afternoon I begin my receptions. The first on my list is the far-famed 
Marquis de Racan, the greatest writer, as he is the gallantest gentleman 
of his age; as eminent a critic as Longinus; and (as I am assured) an 
enthusiastic admirer of my epigrams @ la Grecque. How brilliantly will 
the homage of such a man inaugurate my Parisian life! It will be known 
all over Europe, that before she was twelve hours in Paris, Mademoiselle 
de Gournai was waited on by the immortal Monsieur de Racan. 


Scene Il.—Enter Exise (who runs to embrace her friend). 


Exise. Dear Mademoiselle de Gournai, welcome! a thousand welcomes! 
How joyful your arrival makes me! 

Mp.ue. vE G. (with more state than empressement). Thanks, my dear 
friend; your presence will make Paris doubly agreeable to me. After all, 
one cannot live without a little female society, you know. I have always 
considered the company of a friend like you an important contribution to 
the felicity of existence. 

Exisz. That you women of genius prefer the society of the other sex, 
I am well aware; nor is it to be wondered at: how few of your own are 
able to understand or appreciate you? For my own part 

Moute. pe G. Let us not enter, my dear, into that subject now. The 
relative intellectual stature of the sexes is an interesting, but a thorny 
question. Of this be satisfied—by you I shall always be content to be 
loved. 

Exise (aside). A compliment to my heart at the expense of my under- 


standing. (Zo Mp.ute. pe G.) But I may admire you in my own ignorant 
way, may I not? 


* In the Menagiana. It was a story related by the facetious Abbé de Bois- 
robert ; he was in the habit of telling it in the presence of M. de Racan himself. 
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Mote. ve G. (a little playfully). Not to-day, Elise: to-day, you 
must know, I expect to be so overwhelmed with admiration, that the 
greatest favour you can do me is to remain at my side, and help to support 
me under it. 

Extsz. I was aware you had fixed this afternoon to receive the respects 
of the magnates of the literary world. In fact, dear Mademoiselle, I am 
the bearer of a petition from M. Malherbe, to beg of you to do him the 
grace of admitting him the first. 

Mo tte. pr G. Alas, my love, it is utterly impossible. 

Extse. Impossible! you do not say so; poor dear M. Malherbe, he so 
languishes for the distinction, he has so set his heart upon it. 

DLLE. DE G. My order of reception is fixed, Elise: I could not alter 
it, believe me, for Simonides or Homer himself. 

Etse (aside). I never heard of Monsieur Simonides. (To Mdile. de G.) 
Then M. de Menage, I presume, is the favoured individual. 

Motz. ve G. No, no, no,—Honorat de Beuil, Marquis de Racan. 

Exisz. The Marquis de Racan! I have heard him spoken of, but only 
as M. Malherbe’s friend and pupil. 

Mo.tz. pe G. The pupil, my dear, is immeasurably superior to the 
master. M. de Racan, you ought to know, as far exceeds the intellec- 
tual notabilities of the age as the oak overtops the bramble, or our gracious 
monarch his subjects. I burn with impatience to see him. The minutes 
seem hours, the anes eternities, until 1 hear his laurelled name announced. 

Exisz. Poor M. Malherbe ! 

Motte. pr G. Let him read Seneca, my dear, until his turn comes. 

Enisz. Ah, Mademoiselle, I can plainly see that if learning exalts the 
female intellect, it does not soften the female heart. 


Scene ITI.—M. te Marguis pe Racan: M. Renarpin and 
M. te Pratsant, his friends. 

M. pve Rac. Ah, you idle gentlemen, mere votaries of pleasure and 
fashion, how enviable is the life you lead. You dress, dine, play, dance, 
flirt—your whole existence is a banquet and a ball. We authors and 
scholars 

M. Ren. Are the proper objects of envy. What are such fellows 
as Le Plaisant here and I, but butterflies or grasshoppers, while you 
are never compared to anything less noble than the soaring eagle or the 
majestic swan. With ae éclat did you enter the Academy! I shall 
never forget your learned ‘ Discourse against Learning.’ It covered you 
with glory. 

M. tz P. The myrtle fades, the rose withers, the laurel, Marquis, 
alone is immortal. 

M. ve Rac. Bah, immortality. If you but knew its conditions! 
You know nothing of the temporal penalties of a literary immortality. 

M. Ren. Admiration, praise, perpetual worship. All the world 
offers incense to the man of genius tke yours. 

M. pe Rac. The odour, I assure you, is quite overpowering. Believe 
me, my friends, we pay for the perfumes, and pay dearly. For instance: 
you have heard of the celebrated Mdlle. de Gournai. 

M. tz P. The Gascon lady, who composes in Greek. 

M. Ren. I know nothing of her compositions, but I have heard 
a great deal of her beauty and her temper,—pretty and peppery,—a hand- 
some termagant blue-stocking. 

M. pe Rac. A little too severe; but she is arrived in Paris, and it 
seems that her principal object—you will smile—is to see and know the 
unfortunate Monsieur de Racan. Here is the epistle I received from her 
this morning, the first billet-dour I ever coctieell in Greek—tolerably good 
Greek, too, I assure you. Panegyrical of my works, of course. She has 
them all by heart, it seems. I intend to reward her, you must know, by 
styling her the French Sappho. It is quite clear she resembles Sappho, in 
being a lady of an ardent, enthusiastic temperament, for she insists on my 
visiting her this very day, which, as a man of gallantry, I must do, though 
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compelled to postpone a variety of most pressing affairs and engagements, 
some, indeed, with other ladies. Now, messieurs, you see what it is to be 
a popular author! I shall hang myself, one of these days, from the boughs 
of those laurels you speak of. 

M. Ren. Cruel fate, indeed!—a rendezvous with a fine woman, impatient 
to throw herself at your feet, if not into yourarms. Le Plaisant or I would 
think ourselves the happiest of men to be in M. le Margquis’s place this 
evening. 

nn Rac. With a termagant blue-stocking, eh? 

M. tz P. Ay, with all the drawbacks; but it is time to leave Monsieur 
to make his toilette. Adieu, most enviable of wretched men, most fortunate 
of martyrs! (Exeunt M. tz Pratsant and M. Renarp1y.) 


Scene IV.—M. Renarvin and M. tz Pratrsant. 


M. tz P. Nowshould I love of all things to be present at the interview 
between those two great literary celebrities. Not every day is the meeting 
of such a lion and lioness to be witnessed. Oh for a post belind a screen, 
or the arras! How they will bepraise and bedaub one another! He is 
vain as a peacock and insatiable of flattery, and the lady is no doubt equally 
voracious. The Marquis has prepared an elaborate harangue for the occa- 
sion, I make no doubt; he has all his compliments cut and dry. 

M. Ren. You observed how vain he is of the appointment he affected 
to speak of as such a grievance. 

it LE P. First on the lioness’s list!—before M. de Menage, before M. 
de Boisrobert, before M. Malherbe himself. He would not miss the éclat 
of such a reception and precedence for the best post under the crown. 

M. Ren. A merry notion just strikes me. Suppose you or I were to 
anticipate M. de Racan’s visit, personate him, and receive all the compli- 
ments and caresses which Mdlle. de Gournai is evidently prepared to load 
him with. 

M. tx P. Admirable idea! 

M. Ren. Then, when he arrives, figure to yourself the scene! The 
indignation of both at the trick played on them. He is the most nervous 
of men. She is a very devil, - all accounts. His embarrassment will 
infallibly make him forget every word of his speech; and she, when she 
recovers her serenity, will have to say all her fine things over again. 

M. tz P. Most excellent,—but it would improve the jest, if we were 
both to appear successively in the same character. You will present your- 
self first; f will follow, and when the true Racan appears, he will either 
not be admitted at all, or only to have his own books thrown at his head, 
or more disagreeable missiles. 

M. Ren. Have a care some such disaster does not befal yourself. 

M. tz P. No fear of that. Mademoiselle’s temper will not be at the 
white heat until after she has been imposed on a second time. The 
genuine Racan will be the only sufferer. 

M. Ren. I see. We have only to play our parts well. Flatter enor- 
mously. Recollect the epigrams @ la Grecque. 

M. te P. And the French Sappho. Spirits of mirth and innocent fraud 
befriend us ! (Exeunt ambo.) 


Scene V.—MoD1te. pe Govurnat and Etise. 


Motte. pz G. You smile, Elise, at my impatience. You think it a 
little ridiculous. I know you do. 

Exise. Not at all. Only you women of the south are so much more 
ardent than we are. The Gascon blood is so lively. 

Mo tte. pe G. "Tis true. We are made of passion. Whatever we love, 
we love passionately, whether it be a swain or a philosopher. Such, for 
example, is my love of genius and letters. 

Etisz. Say, rather, men of genius and men of letters. 
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Mots. pr G. "Tis the same thing ;—but what can detain him?—I 
grow nervous, 


fidgety: 
Euisz. Hold, Mademoiselle—he comes! 
(Servant announces M. te Marquis vr Racay.) 


Scene VI.—Enter M. Renarviy, bowing to the ground. E.iss retires to 
some distance. 





M. Rey. Mademoiselle de Gournai, I am overwhelmed by the honour 

ou have done me in granting me this early opportunity of waiting upon a 

ady whose beauty is the glory of her sex, a whose talents are the pride 
of France. 

Mouuz. pz G. Monsieur le Marquis, I am honoured far beyond my 
deserts in receiving the visit and the compliments of a personage like you, 
with whose fame all Europe rings. 

M. Rey. Ah, Mademoiselle, I should possess your eloquence to express 
the transports with which I received the news of your arrival. I must 
beg of you to recollect the powerful attractions that wit and beauty exer- 
cise separately: thus only can you form a notion of the prodigious fascina- 
tion of both combined. 

Mo tz. ve G. Monsieur is too kind. To enjoy his acquaintance is 
rapture ; to be honoured with his approval is glory. 

M. Ren. Ah, Mademoiselle, my admiration is a poor tribute to merit 
like yours. I come with instructions from the Commonwealth of Letters, 
consisting of all that is wise and learned, brilliant or profound in France, 
to welcome your advent to Paris. 

Moutz. pe G. The compliment the Commonwealth pays me, Sir, 
derives its value from the choice it has made of an ambassador to com- 
municate it. The charms of M. de Racan’s conversation embitter my 
regrets for having so long buried myself in privacy and the provinces. 

M. Ren. As to that, Mademoiselle, if you had not come up to Paris, 
Paris would have gone down to Gascony,—the resolution was taken, ‘pon 
my word of honour. The immediate occasion was the publication of those 
inimitable epitaphs 

Mo te. pe G. Epigrams, Monsieur ;—pardon me. 

M. Ren. Did I not say epigrams? How absurd the mistake! I was 
—e of your epigrams @ la Grecque, universally allowed to eclipse the 
chef-d’ euvres of classical antiquity. 

Mout. pz G. Oh, Monsieur!—indeed—but I am pleased to have 
shown that even in Gascony we are not strangers to the nine Muses. 

M. Ren. Pardon me for correcting you on a point of mythology. The 
number of those goddesses is no longer nine, since the name of Mademoi- 
selle de Gournai a been added to the choir. 

Mopte. pe G. Indeed, Monsieur, you flatter me. You will often 
favour me, I trust, with a repetition of your charming visits. My doors 
will fly open to receive you. Perhaps, too, M. le Marquis would do me 
the great favour of accepting this copy of the poor work he has so kindly 
praised ; I have presumed to inscribe his name in the title-page. 

(She presents him a volume, gorgeously bound expressly for the occasion.) 

M. Rey. Mademoiselle loads me with honours. I stagger under the 
weight of her favours, and retire from her presence only to treasure the 
memory of her condescension, and sigh for the pleasure of another inter- 
view. (Exit M. Rewarv1y.) 





Scene VIT.—Mop tte. pe Govrnal and Entsx. 


MDLLz. DE G. (with enthusiasm.) Oh, Elise, he has exceeded all my 
expectations. He is certainly the most charming man in all the world. 


Euisr. He did indeed say some very handsome things; but M. 
Malherbe— 


Motte. vr G. Don’t talk to me of M. Malherbe; talk to me only of 


M. de Racan, brilliant, eloquent, incomparable M. de Racan. ow 
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graciously he received my book! I must tell you I had it bound in the 
costliest fashion to make it more worthy of his acceptance. He will place 
it in his library! I think I see it!—he gives it the most prominent place 
on the shelf. Dear Elise, this is too much happiness. 

Euise. Sit down, my dear,—compose yourself. You have other visitors 
to receive. 

Mo tz. ve G. (throwing herself on a couch). I shall leave them to you 
—you will receive them for me. Tell me, Elise, what think you of all the 
attributes of genius is the most distinctive, the most characteristic. 

Exisz. Don’t put such questions to a simpleton like me—cleverness, 
a 

Mottx. pe G. I'll give you my opinion, sincerity, truth. 

Euisz. Ah, yes. (Aside.) Paris going down to Gascony, for example. 
Motte. pr G. I wonder whether he will revisit me soon. 

(Servant enters and announces M. pk Racan. MOu.te. vr G. starts up.) 
Etise. The Marquis has forgot his snuff-box, I suppose, or his cane. 
Mo te. pe G. Doubtless intentionally. 


Scene VIII.—Enter M. tx Pratsant, bowing profoundly. The ladies 
regard him with surprise. 


Euise. This is not the same—this is not M. de Racan. 

Mo tte. px G. (excited). How am I to understand this? Are there two 
De Racans? Monsieur, I presume my servant has mispronounced your 
name. M. de Racan has wale just left me. 

M. te P. (advancing). Pardon me, Mademoiselle,—that humble indi- 
vidual has the little merited honour of standing before you, profiting by 
the permission graciously accorded him to wait upon you with his profound 
homage. ‘There is but one M. de Racan, as there is but one Mdlle. de 
Gournai, in the world. 

Mo.tz. pe G. (making an effort to control herself). Are you indeed 
M. de Racan? Forgive me, Monsieur, but I have been egregiously played 
upon. Some impudent artful rogue has been here assuming your name, 
and has just gone out, leaving me under the impression that I had seen 
and received the Marquis de Racan. Besides, he has filched a copy of my 
ng which I presented him with, thinking I was placing it m your 

1ands. 

M. tx P. Consummate knavery!—for which Mademoiselle may rely on 
it, I shall take ample vengeance!—and yet could I almost find it in my 
heart to forgive the rogue, for I vow and protest, had I myself no other 
means of access to your presence, I feel myself capable of perpetrating any 
enormity for such an object. 

Exise (aside). The true and the false Racan seem on a par in point of 
veracity. 

Mop.xe. pe G. Monsieur will excuse my agitation. I have not yet 
recovered the shock to my nerves. The state you find me in will help to 
oe how much I have coveted the distinction of being known to you. 
In truth, the splendour of M. de Racan’s literary reputation was the morn- 
ing-star that guided my steps to Paris. 

M..e P. It is the office and duty of the star mentioned by Mademoi- 
selle to attend a far brighter luminary than himself. 

(Mademoiselle De Gournai curtsies, and smiles most graciously.) 

M. 1x P. Mademoiselle has conferred an inestimable boon on Paris at 
the expense of a proportional affliction to her native province. 

_Mobttx. pe G. To be frank with you, Monsieur, I feel that I have 
sojourned too long in Arcadia,—judge my delight at finding myself at 
length in Athens. 

Exise (aside). Now I wonder will Paris go down again to Gascony. 

M.1teP. "Tis Athens, Mademoiselle, wherever you reside. We have 


long been in the habit in our literary coteries of speaking of Gascony as the 
Attica of France. 
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Etse (aside). How very audacious ! 

Motte. pe G. No, Monsieur, twas for you and you alone, to bring 
back the days of Xenophon and Plato. 

M. te P. I am indeed happy, fair lady, that the course of my poor 
studies has enabled me to appreciate your performances. Were I less im- 
bued, for instance, with Greek literature, I should not be entitled to rank, 
as I do, your lyrics among the masterpieces of ancient composition. 

Motte. pe G. Not lyrics, Monsieur ; only epigrams. 

Etisx (aside). The Marquis has never read a line of her works. 

M.xte P. Epigrams in form, I grant you; but pregnant with 
evidence of lyrical power. The Lesbian fire in every line. By the bye, I 
am reminded of a dispute I had lately with M. de Menage,—you, Mademoi- 
selle, were the subject of it. 

Motte. pe G. I, Monsieur! 

M.1txe P. M. de Menage, you must know, drew a parallel between 
Mademoiselle de Gournai and Aspasia. 

Etise (aside). Did he now? I very much doubt it. 

Motte. pr G. Do you tell me so? One cannot listen to such things 
about oneself without emotion. 

Euisr (aside). I know what my emotions are at this moment. 

M. te P. Yes; but the comparison was unworthy of the modern. 
The true parallel is Sappho. I maintained it stoutly. We quarrelled on 
the point. The sequel is not worth mentioning. 

Mo ute. ve G. Do tell me the sequel; do, my dear Marquis, I conjure 
you. 

M. tz P. Oh, nothing—we fought—I received a scratch on my arm. 

Motte vr G. Gracious heaven! and for me! How shall I ever be 
sufficiently grateful to my champion? Only think: had you been killed! 

M. tz P. Mademoiselle ne have composed my elegy in Greek, and 
given me immortality in exchange for life. 

Mo tte. pe G. Monsieur will live for ever by the vitality of his own 
genius. 

M. tz P. At all events he has attained one great object of life: he has 
made the acquaintance of Mademoiselle de Gournai. 

Motte. pr G. How provoked I am that I cannot present Monsieur 
with the little offering I meant, with great humility, to beg his acceptance 
of. To think of having given it to that villain! 

M. tz P. To be permitted to kiss the hand of Mademoiselle would 
more than compensate her devoted servant. 

(She extends her hand, which M. tx P. kisses with the profoundest 
respect, and then retires, bowing.) 


Scene [X.—Mo.te. pE Govurnat and Etise. 


Eise. Strange, my dear; but though I have been always in Paris, I 
never heard before of that duel—I never heard that either the Marquis or 
M. de Menage had ever fought one. 

Motte. vE G. (occupied with her own thoughts.) How fortunate the 
dear Marquis was not murdered. 

Etisz. Do you know, Mademoiselle, I find it hard to decide between 
the true article and the contraband. They were both so very eloquent and 
80 very—sincere. 

Mo tte. pe G. How can you talk so, foolish girl? Is there no differ- 
ence between a nightingale and a sparrow? None between the lordly bull 
and the pitiful croaking frog in the fable that died mimicking him? ILonly 
marvel that impostor duped us for one moment with his pedantic, high- 
flown compliments and contemptible bombast. Paris marching into Gas- 
cony—such fulsome stuff! In truth, I had my suspicions before the true 
M. de Racan appeared. I have studied hocshensten, my dear, and rather 
pique myself upon my skill in the divination of character. 
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ScENE THE Last. — Enter the true M. te Marquis pe Racan, 
announced by a lackey. 


Extsz. A third—this is too bad, or rather too good. 

“ MDLLE. vE G. (in great excitement). What name did I hear? Who is 
this ? 

Euisr. Another Racan, it seems. 
retire—calm yourself, I implore you. 

M. pe Rac. Mademoiselle de Gournai 

Motutz. pr G. I can stand this no more—begone, sir—I am betrayed— 
insulted—outraged—victimized. 

M. pr Rac. May I request 

Mo tz. pr G. No, Sir, you are an impostor, like the rest. This is the 
vilest conspiracy. You are one of the gang. Iam a woman, but I will be 
revenged ! 

M. ve Rac. Impostor !—conspiracy !—What does all this mean? I 
came by Mademoiselle’s appointment to pay a well-deserved compliment to 
the Sappho of France. 

Mo tte. pe G. Sappho egain!—the three are in a tale. There, Sir, 
take that for your compliment— (flings a book at him)—and that— 
(takes off her shoe and throws it)—away ! that’s in return for your Sappho. 


Calm yourself, Mademoiselle,— 


M. vr Rac. A termagant blue-stocking, indeed ! 

( Mademoiselle throws the other shoe at him as he retires.) 
Extsr. Ha, ha, ha, I shall die laughing. 
M. ve Rac. (escaping). Oh, oh,-—a Xantippe, in faith, not a Sappho. 


MASSANTELLO.* 


LFRED VON REUMONT, 
f favourably known to German 
readers as the author of a work 
published some years ago under the 
title of Rémische Briefe (Letters 
from Rome), has again exercised his 
pen on Italian history, and has 
given, in the Caraffa of’ Maddaloni, 
a picture of Naples under the Spa- 
niards—a subject full of interest. 
To add more animation to his nar- 
rative, he has interwoven with the 
general subject a biography of the 
Caraffas, a family which has been 
more or less mixed up with most of 
the great events in Neapolitan his- 
tory. From among the various in- 
teresting subjects touched upon by 
our author, we will select what seems 
to us to be written in the most lively 
style—the narrative of Massaniello’s 
insurrection. 

Two years in two successive cen- 
turies obtained a tragical fame in 

. : 

Neapolitan history. By a remark- 
able coincidence the leaders in both 
insurrections bore the same name. 
In 1547, the people rose against 
Don Pedro de Toledo, who wished 
to introduce the Spanish Inquisition 





into Italy ; inthe year 1647, against 
the Duke of Arcos, who attempted 
to impose taxes upon all kinds of 
objects. In both instances a man 
sprung from the lowest dregs of so- 
ciety, threatened the Spanish domi- 
nion with destruction. 

The insurrection first broke out 
in Palermo, in May, 1647, owing to 
the oppressive imposts on the neces- 
saries of life. The news of the tu- 
mults reached Naples, ever ripe for 
revolt. The viceroy was stopped on 
his way to mass. The Duke of 
Arcos, little dreaming of the need 
he should have of their assistance to 
maintain the Spanish rule in Naples 
itself, had unfortunately just sent 
most of his German and Spanish 
troops into Lombardy. 

In the middle of the market-place 
—the scene of so many disturbances 
—stood a small house, differing from 
the other wretched houses around 
only in having the royal arms of 
Charles V. carved upon it. In it 
dwelt a poor fisherman, Tomaso 
Aniello, called for shortness Massa- 
nieillo. He was of the middle 
height; his dark eyes glared out of 


’ Die Carajfa vor Maddaloni. (Neapel unter Spanischer Herrschaft.) Naples 
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a sunburnt face, while his fair, long 
hair fell over his shoulders in strik- 
ing contrast with his dark com- 
plexion. 

It so happened that, in the midst 
of the dissatisfaction caused by the 
pressure of the new imposts, Mas- 
saniello’s wife was imprisoned for 
attempting to smuggle some flour. 
Nearly all his small earnings were 
swallowed up in paying the penalty; 
his passions were fanned by one 
Giuho Genoino, a favourite of a 
former viceroy, the Duke of Ossuna. 
This man, after various strange ad- 
ventures in Barbary, where he had 
been a galley slave, had returned to 
Naples, and became a priest. 

Such was the state of things, and 
such Massaniello’s feelings, on the 
morning of the 7th July, 1647. It 
happened to be Sunday: a number 
of carts and donkeys, laden with 
fruit and vegetables, drove into the 
market place as usual; they had 
scarcely arrived when the contest 
between the officers on guard and 
the vendors began. Several worthy 
burghers, fearing a riot, hurried to 
the viceroy, who sent one of the 


deputies of the ea to restore 


eace. The tumult increasing, the 

uke of Arcos sent two nobles who 
were well looked upon by the people 
—Tiberio Caraffa, Prince of Bisag- 
nano,and Ettore Ravaschieri, Prince 
of Satriano—to quell the disturb- 
ances, in which they succeeded, by 
promising that the viceroy would 
abolish all the odious duties. 

Massaniello, who had remained a 
quiet spectator during the riot, now 
came forward, and induced the 
people to go with him to the palace ; 
a ragged, noisy company it was, 
and fully aware of its power. The 
Duke, with whom were many nobles, 
who advised him to double his guard, 
refused,—either from fear of excit- 
ing the people, or from contempt 
for them,—to take any precautions. 
Meanwhile the people's demands 
rose with the concessions made to 
them; fresh crowds poured into 
the square, and finding no impe- 
diment, entered the palace, dis- 
armed the German body-guard, 
broke open the doors, and plundered 
and broke everything within their 
reach. The Duke managed to es- 
cape into the castle of Sant Elmo. 
The Spanish troops, falling back 
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from all outlying posts, concentrated 
themselves in the park adjoining the 
palace and the castle. 

During the night, the Theatins 
and Jesuits left their convents, 
formed processions, and chanted 
Litanies, but the ora pro nobis was 
drowned in the yells of the popu- 
lace; the streets were filled with 
thieves and cut-throats, who had left 
their low haunts. After forcing the 
prisons and destreying the toll- 
houses, the mob attacked and pil- 
laged the houses of all such as were 
supposed to have made money | by 
monopolies, or in any way at the 
expense of the public. No one 
thought of offering any resistance. 
Furniture, plate, pictures, every- 
thing, in short, was piled up into a 
heap in the streets, and burned. 

Up to this period the people were 
not armed. They now plundered 
the armourers’ shops, and chose 
Massaniello az their bade. Mean- 
while, the Duke of Arcos lost no 
time. He provisioned the Castle of 
St. Elmo, concerted signals, gave 
orders for the distribution of all the 
gunpowder that was in Naples, and 
towards midnight he went, accom- 
panied by a strong detachment, to 
the Castel Nuovo; and the morning 
of the 8th was expected with some 
anxiety. 

The morning broke, but brought 
no comfort. The tocsin was rung, 
and the crowd, composed chiefly of 
discontented serfs from the neigh- 
bouring baronies, brigands and va- 
gabonds of all sorts, and all armed, 
flocked from all quarters. The mass 
was rendered more hideous by 
crowds of women of the vilest class 
—hags such as Naples only can 
show. It was soon obvious that the 
masses were not left to their own 
blind impulses, but were guided by 
skilful heads. Unfortunately, too, 
the Conde de Monterey, a former 
viceroy, had given the Neapolitans 
a species of military training. The 
inhabitants of the different quarters 
of the town had been formed into 
companies, somewhat analogous to 
the Hermandades instituted in Spain 
by the Bishop of Tortosa, in Charles 
V.’sreign. This slight drilling was 
of great service to the rioters, and 
as they were joined by many work- 
men and some respectable burghers, 
the insurrection assumed a more 
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formidable aspect. The two leaders 
were Domenico Perrone, who had 
been a catchpole, or bailiff, and 
Massaniello. The whole plot, how- 
ever, was guided and managed by 
Giulio Genoino. 

The Duke of Arcos, seeing that 
his soldiers were too few to do more 
than defend the forts, determined 
to make use of the Neapolitan 
nobles as negotiators. He might 
thus gain time, and possibly recover 
lost ground. The Prince of Monte- 
sarchio, the first selected to go on 
this errand of peace, failing in his 
mission, the Duke of Arcos suddenly 
bethought him of Diomed Caraffa, 
Duke of Maddaloni, who was at that 
moment imprisoned in the Castel 
Nuovo for various misdeeds. He 
may have owed this honour to his 
acquaintance with Domenico Per- 
rone, who had been a brigand as 
well as a catchpole, and in both ca- 
pacities had had much to do with 
ee Caraffa. 

The Duke of Maddaloni, in com- 
pany with several other nobles, rode 
to the market-place. He dwelt elo- 
quently on the promises of the vice- 
roy, and at first he was well re- 
ceived. Many among the rioters 
were but too well known to him, 
and his wild mode of life had won 
him admirers among the rabble. 
But as he merely repeated what had 
been said by others, they were dis- 
contented, and shouted lustily for 


the privilegium of Charles V. This 
priviegium had long been the 
watch-word of the people. They 


not only demanded exemption from 
taxation, but that the people should 
be placed on an equality with the 
= and be eligible for municipal 
offices. _Maddaloni promised all. 
He was glad to escape from the 
throng which pressed round ‘him 
and his horse. 

These negotiations did not avail 
much. On the previous day the 
toll-houses had ion torn down, 
and a few houses burnt. In the 
course of the evening flames rose in 
all parts of the town, and the morn- 
ing of the 9th of July was ushered 
in with the most hideous scenes. 
Stunned by the noise, and by the 
contradictory advice poured into his 
ears by a hundred different coun- 
sellors, the Duke of Arcos did not 
yet give up all idea of an amicable 
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arrangement. The Duke of Madda- 
loni was again sent as mediator, and 
rode to the market-place, bearing a 
declaration that the viceroy abolished 
all taxes imposed since the days 
of Charles V., and proclaimed a 
general amnesty. | em had 
Maddaloni read aloud the proclama- 
tion, when the tumult waxed louder. 
On a sudden, Massaniello sprung 
upon the Duke, tore him from his 
saddle, and committed him, bound, 
to the charge of Domenico Perrone. 

Maddaloni did not remain long in 
bondage. The man into whose 
charge he was given was an old ac- 
quaintance, and conducted him to a 
Carmelite convent, whence the 
Duke escaped in the disguise of a 
monk. 

All other resources failing, the 
Duke of Arcos had recourse to the 
archbishop. The viceroys were 
loath to trust much to the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, with whom they 
were always at issue on points con- 
nected with their jurisdiction; and 
Cardinal Filomarino was reckoned 
to be too favourable to the people ; 
but there was no choice left. 

The archbishop soon found that 
he could not appease the tumult. It 
was not this or that privilege they 
wanted; they were bent on rapine 
and murder. While reading aloud 
the old privilegium and the new 
promises of the viceroy, the tumult 
increased, and the cardinal sought 
refuge in a convent. The night that 
ensued was as terrible as the pre- 
ceding ones. Massanicllo had 
stormed the convent of San 
Lorenzo, and taken the city artil- 
lery. He had likewise disarmed 
two detachments of troops, which 
the viceroy had summoned to his 
aid from Pozzuoli and Torre del 
Greco. 

Thus passed the night. The new 
day (Wednesday, the 10th July) 
witnessed the same outrages. Mas- 
saniello, maddened by the news of 
Maddaloni’s escape, now made the 
best use of his time. 

During the first three days, every- 
thing had gone by chance; the 
revolt was now formally organized. 
The people were told to muster ac- 
cording to their parishes, and to 
march in that order to the market- 
place. Companies were formed in 
the shortest space of time; more 
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than one consisted of women of the 
lowest class; it is easy to picture to 
oneself the hideous appearance such 
a company presented. By these 
means, Massaniello found himself 
at the head of about 114,000 men, all 
armed with various weapons. 
Meanwhile Masel had been 
to Castel Nuovo to obtain from the 
viceroy a confirmation of the terms 
agreed on by the leaders of the re- 
volt: he was about to enter the 
Carmelite convent, when Domenico 
Perrone, who had not been much 
seen since Maddaloni’s_ escape, 
beckoned to Massaniello, as if he 
had something to say to him. At 
this momenta shot was fired; Mas- 
saniello rushed to the door of the 
church, exclaiming, ‘ Treason! trea- 
son!’ Several shots were fired 
after him, but without effect; an 
attack was then made on the mob 
in the market-place by some two or 
three hundred bandits; but these 
were soon driven back and slaugh- 
tered. The mob broke into the 
convent, and discovered Domenico 
Perrone in the cell of one of the 
Carmelite brothers ; he was dragged 
out, bleeding from a wound in the 
head, and quickly despatched. 

The higher Massaniello rose in 
popular favour, the greater was the 
viceroy’s desire to come to terms. 
He repudiated all that had been at- 
tempted in his name by Maddaloni, 
and urged the archbishop to bring 
matters to aconclusion. The streets, 

~meanwhile, became the scene of the 
most frightful murders. Men were 
forbidden to wear their long cloaks, 
the women to wear what were called 
uarda infantas ; and the Cardinals 
Siine and Trivulzio laid aside 
their long robes. The people were 
masters of all Naples, save the Castel 
Nuovo, with its adjacent park, and 
the arsenal, the Castel del Uovo, 
and St. Elmo, and the Pizzo Fal- 
cone; these were positions which 
would have enabled the Spaniards to 
lay Naples in ashes, had they been 
minded to use their artillery. But 
the viceroy wished to spare the town. 
At length, on the 11th July, the 
fifth day of the insurrection, a com- 
ae was effected. It was so- 
emnly proclaimed in the Carmelite 
church that the viceroy confirmed 
all the old privileges, and would 
speedily announce new ones. Asa 
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mark of this reconciliation, Mas- 
saniello was to hold a conference 
with the viceroy, in the Palace. 

It was some time past mid-day 
when Massaniello rode out at the 
head of an armed throng. Thou- 
sands of people had crowded thither 
to witness so imposing a procession. 
Massaniello halted in the square 
before the Castle, and holding out 
to the people the old privilege of 
Charles'V. and the new grant of the 
viceroy, he announced to them that 
everything was now arranged. 

The viceroy had gone to the 
Palace, which had been got ready 
and furnished for the occasion. The 
Palace was protected by a strong 
barricade; earth works had been 
thrown up in the park surrounding 
it; the Palace itself was occupied 
by Spanish, German, and Walloon 
soldiers. The Duke of Arcos re- 
ceived Massaniello at the end of 
what was called ‘ Alba’s Hall,’ em- 
braced him, and then, accompanied 
by the cardinal, went into an ad- 
joining hall. The several articles of 
the treaty were agreed to, and the 
publication was deferred till the 
next day but one. It was now dark, 
and the procession again began its 
homeward road: it was late when 
the Fisherman was put down at his 
own door by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop's carriage. 

Although peace was concluded, 
the state of the town was by no 
means satisfactory. Five days suf- 
ficed to put an end to all order and 
authority. The wild doings of the 
nobles were bad enough ; the satur- 
nalia of the mob were beyond en- 
durance. 

Nor was the mischief confined 
to the lower class. Anicllo Fal- 
cone, a painter of some reputation, 
who had been insulted in a street 
row by some Spanish soldiers, was 
joined by a band of young painters, 
of whom he took the command. 
They called themselves the ‘ band 
of death.’ The best known among 
them were Salvator Rosa, who 
was then about two-and-thirty ; 
and Micco Spadone, who has left so 
many sketches of the frightful scenes 
of those days. This ‘band of 
death,’ armed with swords and 
daggers, paraded the streets, dealing 
death to every Spaniard they met. 

At first, Giuseppe Ribera (Spag- 
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noletto) tried to intercede with the 
Duke of Arcos, and to excuse the 
misdoings of the band of young 
artists, but they shortly committed 
such excesses, that he gave up the 
attempt. When Massaniello fell, 
Salvator Rosa and Aniello Falcone 
escaped to Rome; _ the latter, after 
painting many battle pieces for Louis 
XIV., was suffered, at the interces- 
sion of Colbert, to return to Naples. 

Such was the state of Naples 
when Arcos and Massaniello met, 
on the 13th July, in the cathedral, 
in order solemnly to ratify and pub- 
lish the new agreements. The Car- 
dinal Archbishop, in full pontificals, 
took his seat on the throne; at a 
short distance stood the Duke of 
Arcos and Massaniello. The arti- 
cles were then read; the chief 
points were as follows—the old pri- 
vileges, from the time of Ferrante 
of Arragon to that of Charles V., 
were confirmed; all crimes com- 
mitted during the late disturbances 
were pardoned; the people were 
allowed to vote in municipal affairs 
as well as the nobles; all imposts 
since the time of Charles V. were 
abolished; and all excesses com- 
mitted against houses and property 
passed over. The people were to 
wait three months til these articles 
were ratified by the Court of Ma- 
drid, and were, in the meantime, to 
retain possession of their arms. 

The Duke of Arcos swore on the 
Bible to keep the covenant. The 
Archbishop chanted the Ze Deum, 
and the people shouted ‘Long live 
the King of Spain!’ The viceroy 
then returned to the castle. As 
Massaniello went home, the compa- 
nies saluted him by lowering their 
banners. 

This was the turning point in the 
career of the Fisherman of Amalfi. 
The altered habits of life, the in- 
cessant excitement, the constant 
speaking and want of sleep, the 
little food he took from con of 
poison—all this occurring, too, in the 
middle of the tremendous summer 
heats, affected his mind and body. 
Many of his proceedings can pe 
be explained by incipient madness. 
Wherever he went, the figure of the 
Duke of Maddaloni followed him 
like a spectre. 

_ Massaniello’s rule was now draw- 
ing to a close—madness and cruelty 
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hurried him to his end. His short 
reign was one of terror. The Car- 
dinal Archbishop had either lost all 
his influence over the popular leader, 
or fear of losing his own popu- 
larity paralyzed his actions. The 
Cardinal wrote to the Pope, saying 
‘the prudence, acuteness, and 
moderation which this man at first 
displayed deserted him after sign- 
ing the articles of agreement: his 
actions were thenceforth marked by 
indecision, passion, and tyranny, 
to such an extent as to render 
him odious to his own immediate 
hangers-on.’ Among these may be 
reckoned Genoino and Arpaja. 
When these men saw they could no 
longer control their puppet, that 
everything was going to ruin, and 
that they themselves would be the 
first victims, they determined to 
come to terms with the Viceroy; 
aad the festival of the Madonna of 
Carmel, the 16th July, was selected 
as the day on which to carry the 
plot into execution. 

During the night all the military 
posts were strengthened. A general 
feeling of alarm and apprehension 
pervadedallclasses. The Archbishop 
was celebrating high mass in the 
church of Sta. Maria del Carmine. 
He had scarce ended the service 
when Massaniello entered the chan- 
cel, bearing a crucifix, and uttered 
a rambling speech to the assembled 
multitude. Overcome with fatigue, 
he attempted to undress himself in 
the middle of the church, but was 
hurried off by the monks to an 
adjoining convent, where he threw 
himself upon a bed in one of the 
cells. 

The bravoes hired for the pur- 
pose had remained in the church 
during high mass. They now hurried 
to the convent, and demanded to see 
Massaniello. The noise awoke 
Massaniello, who, thinking they 
were his own adherents, opened the 
door, and was instantly shot down. 
Salvatore Cattaneo cut off his head, 
and showed it to the astonished 
multitude, who were so taken by 
surprise that they allowed him and 
the other murderers to escape. The 
tumult was great. The Duke of 
Arcos rode through the streets, ac- 
companied by the nobles and the 
Archbishop. The privileges were 
confirmed; a general amnesty 
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granted to all excepting Massa- 
niello’s brother and _ brother-in- 
law. Giulio Genoino received his 
promised reward, was made Pre- 
sident of the Chamber, and Arpaja 
remained the people’s —- 
On the same day many of the 
noble families returned to Naples. 
The people were thunderstruck. 
On the following day the price of 
bread rose. The people bitterly re- 
proached aneien for having 
suffered their heroic deliverer to be 
destroyed. They hurried to his 
grave, sewed his head on to the 
corpse, put glorious apparel on it, 
placed it on a bier, and paraded it 
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priests accompanied the funeral 
rocession. ‘The standard bearers 
owered their ensigns, the soldiers 
presented arms, the drums were 
muffled. The corpse was followed 
by above forty thousand men and 
women, some singing litanies, others 
telling their beads. All the bells 
were tolled ; candles burnt in every 
window. It was night before the 
procession returned. The corpse 
was again committed to earth with 
the usual ceremonies, in the Church 
of Sta. Maria del Carmine. 

Never was a viceroy, or even a 
great sovereign, borne to his grave 
with so much pomp and ceremony 


through the town. Byorder ofthe as Tomaso Aniello of Amalfi. 


Cardinal Archbishcp, four thousand 
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*‘QWEET is the sunshine after showers,’— 
*Tis somewhat old the strain, 
And sounds like mockery, too, to flowers 
That do not bloom again. 


For some, when once the hail-storm keen 
Comes pelting on the bed, 

Though kindly nursed, are never seen 
To raise their batter’d head. 


And some proportion to the hail 
Methinks the sun must keep, 

Or smiles, at last, begin to fail: 
In eyes that always weep. 


Sunshine and showers are sweet in youth, 
At least, so poets say; 

But jaded souls, care-cold, in sooth, 
Affect a steadier ray. 


For, ah! the warmth of soul that dries 
The sadder showers that fall, 

And brightens up the tear-dimm’d eyes, 
Has vanish’d past recal. 


And yet, in spite of all we learn 
Tn life’s soul-grinding schools, 

(God help us!—maz is somewhat stern,) 
We still are April fools. 


For still we hope, ’mid morning’s showers 
A pleasant afternoon, 

And dream, ’mid frosts, of May's warm flowers, 
And evening walks in June. 














ASON, when he entered the 
Y Euxine, three thousand one 
hundred and seventeen years since, 
then in all the horrors of its Axine 
state, with his princely crew in the 
first of ships, did not go on a sleeve- 
less errand. To say nothing of the 
olden fleece, he is much belied if 
ire did not also bring back with him 
one of the most delectable of birds— 
so charming to the eye, and, alas! 
so pleasant to the palate. Our 
English law requires the best evi- 
dence, and what better testimony 
can we hope for than that of the 
bird itself P— 
Argiva primum sum transportata carina, 
Ante mihi notum nil, nisi Phasis, erat.* 

The expedition of the son of AZson 
went forth seventy-nine years before 
the Grecian torch had reduced 
Troy to ashes, if we are to believe 
chroniclers—who like to be particu- 
lar—and if there ever existed such 
a city—an existence which an age 
that gives credence to table-turning 
and spirit-rapping is beginning to 
doubt,—and twelve hundred and 
sixty-three years before the advent 
of the divine founder of that pure 
and benevolent religion which is 
pervading and blessing the civilized 
world. 

And now, in this year of grace, 
1854, is the well-known prophec 
fulfilled,t and again is the Black 
Sea entered, this time with no selfish 
object, but to protect the weak» 
from the murderously strong, and 
confront the hyperborean incarna- 
tion of chicane, cupidity, and cant.ft 
The fates are not propitious to those 
who anticipate victory; but if true 
and firm hearts, a righteous cause, 
and such a combined fleet as the 
world never before saw can promise 
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success, the Gaul and the Briton, 
both together, may well be confident 
against the world in arms. But, to 
go back for a moment to the twilight 
regions of fable, one cannot help 
hoping that, after all, the dish that 
Proene placed before Tereus was @ 
pheasant, and nothing more. The 
poets allow that the son of these 
pevente was turned into that savoury 

ird; and though the furens femina 
is capable of anything, we think 
that the transformation of the 
gadding wife into a swallow, and of 
the lumpish husband into an owl, 
before that feathered biped was 
generally considered the bird of 
wisdom, might be accounted for 
without having recourse to the 
terrible culinary machinery which 
introduces the mother as a cordon 
bleu serving up her son as a salmi, 
and then throwing his head on the 
table as a crowning conviction. 
However this may be, ‘Itys’ seems 
to have been an unfortunate designa- 
tion, for there is on record another 
of that name, who came from Troy 
with AZneas to fall by the hand of 
Turnus. 

The bird retains the ancient name 
of the river whence it was brought.§ 
It is the gacavds of the Greeks ; 
Phasianus of the ancient Italians ; 
Fasan, Fasano, and Fagiano of the 
moderns; Faisan of the French; 
Fasan of the Germans; Fasant 
of the Flemings; Faisan of the 
Spaniards; Basiant of the Illy 
rians; Basant of the Poles; Sur- 
glin of the Turks; Phasianus 
colchicus of the Knight of the 
Polar Star; the well-known Phea- 
sant of our preserves. 

Beckman, without hesitation, de- 
clares that the mercantile portion of 





* Martial, Epig. xiii. 72, Phasianus. 


+ Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera quae vehat Argo 
Delectos heroas ; erunt etiam altera bella ; 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles. 
+ Witness the audacious manifesto, which, 
Although the holiest name is there, 
Has more of blasphemy than prayer. 
§ We live in a world of changes. You will look in vain, dear reader, for the 


ancient names on the modern maps. 


‘Phasis’ has been turned into ‘ Rion,’ and 


Colchis, which extends along its banks, into ‘ Mingrelia,’—a word which will 
awaken among the ardent play-goers of distant days, reminiscences of Mrs. Henry 
Johnstone and her dashing steed in Timour the Tartar. 
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the adventurers who sailed with 
Jason to Colchis introduced the 
bird into Greece. In the time of 
Aristophanes it must have been well 
known, and probably widely spread, 
for the shrewd dramatist was not 
the man-to make a point which 
would not be sure to hit his 
audience. It is true that there are 
not wanting those who would render 
the word gaciavois in the well 
known passage in the Clouds Pha- 
sian horses, and Mr. Mitchell, who 
is no mean authority, is one of 
these; but we confess that, when 
we consider the reputation of 
Leogoras as an accomplished gour- 
mand, as well as his fame as a 
patron of the turf, we incline to the 
opinion of the Deipnosophist in 
Atheneus, and of Mr. Wheelwright, 
that the birds were meant. In the 
dialogue between -Pheidippus and 
Strepsiades, the former has been 
abusing as impostors the sect of 
those cacodzmons, as he calls them, 
Socrates and Cherophon, whereupon 
Strepsiades rebukes him, and tells 
him if he is wise he will join their 
college and quit the riding school. 
Pheidippus breaks out into the fol- 
lowing reply :— 

ovK av pa tov Awyvaor, et Soins ye pos 
Tous pacwavods ods rpeper Acwyopas. 


Mr. Mitchell translates this :— 
Not I, so help me. 
Dionysus our patron! though you brib’d 


me 
With all the racers that Leogaras 
Breeds from his Phasian stud. 


The Deipnosophist,* not without 
citing authority for the gulosity of 
Leogoras, gives his vote in favour of 
the birds; and Mr. Wheelwright 
translates the passage with a direct 
and pregnant brevity, which seems 
to us, with all due submission, to be 
more germane to the matter :— 
NotI, by Bacchus !—not if thou should’st 
give me 
The pheasants nurtured by Leogoras. 
Again, in the Birds, when the 
two Athenian ancients, one guided 
by a rook, and the other by a jack- 
daw, seek the rest which they ex- 
ect to find among the birds in 
ephelococeygia, the Trochilus, 
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fearing that the men are bird- 
catchers, is answered by Euelpides 
that they are not men, but birds ; 
upon which Trochilus says—‘ What 
bird is that? wont you tell me?’ 
indicating Peistheterus, who re- 
plies :— 
Entxexodas eywye Pacvavixos. 
I am the Phasian Epicechodos. 


The word had also another significa- 
tion, and denoted a parasite; and it 
is possible that the first passage 
quoted may have had additional 
raciness for the Athenian taste 
from the play upon the word, and 
its allusion to the parasites enter- 
tained at the table of Leogoras. In 
the Acharnians we find the follow- 
ing morsel of advice :— 


evravOa pyre cvxoparrns evita, 
pnt’ addos datts Pacavds eat’ avnp. 


Aristotle alludes to the bird in 
terms that prove it to have been 
not uncommon in his time, for he 
observes that it is so subject to 
those parasitic insects which, ac- 
cording to some theologians, we 
owe to the disobedience of our first 
porate, that the vermin would 
estroy it, if it did not rout them 
out by shuffling in the dust,+ and 
well describes the eggs. 

The Pheasant must soon have 
found its way to Rome. Pliny 
praises the Phasiane of Colchis, 
which have two ears as it were, 
consisting of feathers, which they 
erect aan depress ; and in the chap- 
ter touching on one of the plagues 
of Egypt, never named to ears 
polite, by which Sylla the dictator 
and the Greek poet Aleman loath- 
somely perished, he declares, copy: 
ing Aristotle, that pheasants would 
die thereof ‘nisi pulverantes sese.’ 

They do not escape the notice of 
Nero's arbiter elegantiarum:— 


Ales Phasiacis petita colchis, 

Atque Afree volucres placent palato, 
Quod non sunt faciles: at albus anser 
Et pictus anas enotata pennis, 
Plebeium sapit.§ 


Nor do they appear to have become 
common in a subsequent reign. 
Martial, sending a present, it may 
be presumed, writes :— 


+ v. 31; and in lib. ix. 49, Aristotle notices it among the xomercxor, or 


pulveratrices, + vi. 2. 


§ Satyric. 
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Si Libyee nobis volucres et Phasides 
essent, 
Acciperes ; at nunc accipe cortis aves.* 


The aviaries and villas where 
these birds were kept appear to 
have been as various in their de- 
sign and structure as the tastes of 
their opulent owners. 

Varro gives directions for laying 
out the ordinary aviary for the con- 
finement of thrushes and blackbirds, 
to which were sometimes added 
ortolans and quails. It was large, 
and in the form of a peristyle, 
covered in with tiles or a net. 
Water was considered indispensable, 
and was introduced by a pipe, so as 
to run in narrow channels which 
might be easily kept clean. By the 
same means the water was conveyed 
away. The doorway was low, 
narrow, and of peculiar construc- 
tion. The windows were few, and 
so constructed that the trees out- 
side could not be seen by the poor 
prisoners, lest a longing after their 
sheltering verdure should make the 
victims pine into leanness. But 
sufficient light was admitted, that 
the birds might see where to find 
their food, and where to perch. 
The doorways and windows were 
covered with smooth plaister, so as 
to exclude the rain, mice, or other 
animals. Round the walls, inside, 
were a number of resting perches, 
and, besides these, others, with 
eross-pieces at moderate distances, 
were inclined from the ground to 
the wall, for gradual ascent. The 
water was on the ground, and so 
was the food, made of figs and mixed 
meal. Twenty days before they 
were wanted the victims were fed 
more bountifully, the increase in the 
diet being gradual, and, towards the 
last, upon finer meal. 

Opposite to the principal aviary 
was a smaller one, where the keeper 
laid out his dead birds, in order that 
he might render his account of 
them ; for, when fit for the table, 
they were taken out of the large 
aviary, confined in this adjacent 


* Epig. xiii, 45. 
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smaller building,  (seclusoriwm,) 
where, however, there was more 
light, and when he had secluded the 
number wanted, he killed them with 
as much secresy as he could, from a 
notion that if the survivors saw the 
execution of their companions they 
would become lean. 

In a subsequent conversation Ap- 
= inquires of Varro as to another 

ind of aviary, which had been built 
for his pleasure, near Casinum, 
where, says Appius to Varro, you 
are said not only to have greatly ex- 
ceeded the original aviary of the ins 
ventor, M. Lenius Strabo, who first 
had birds confined in a peristyle, 
and fed under a net, but even that 
of Lucullus, at Tusculum.t Varro 
replies that he has a river, clear and 
deep, flowing through his villa, with 
its sides covered by stones, passage 
over it by bridges, and, on the 
banks, a walk in the open air, ten 
feet wide. The neighbouring avi 
he describes as being forty-eight feet 
in width, formed lie a literary tab- 
let, with a small head, seventy feet 
in extent, and, where rounded at the 
end, twenty-seven feet ; porticoes at 
the side, on the right and left, with 
stone columns and low shrubs in the 
middle, each portico covered with a 
hempen net to the architrave, en- 
close, he says, birds of various kinds, 
whose food is given through the net, 
while water flows through in a small 
channel. Towards the interior, he 
adds, two oblong ponds face the por- 
ticoes, and, between the ponds, a 
path leads to a dome, supported by 
columns. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
give all the details, which are stated 
with minuteness, and furnish the 
plan of a complete and elegant viva- 
rium, for land and water birds and 
fish, not without a curious piece of 
table machinery, for entertaining the 
guests. Besides all this there was, 
under the dome, another elaborate 

iece of mechanism: Lucifer, in the 
ay, and Hesperus, in the night, 
were put in motion, so that each star 





+ This seems to have been, in one point at least, a failure. Lucullus had a 
triclinium under the same roof with the aviary, where he might sup and so gratify 
his palate with the birds on the table, whilst his eye was pleased by seeing the 
living ones flitting about. But the flying birds did not solace the eye so much as 


to compensate for the disagreeable smell that offended the nose. 
these aviaries were probably, for the most part, redwings and fieldfares, 





The thrushes of 


Mu2 
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indicated the hour, and the index of 
a globe, with the eight winds, as on 
the dial at Athens, showed what 
wind was blowing. 

The taste of Faustinus seems to 
have been altogether different. He 
appears to have been a worshipper 
of nature rather than a lover of art ; 
and, though the rarest species of 
birds were not wanting, his villa 
must have been in the highest de- 
gree rural. We must find room for 
a few of the graceful lines which call 
up this ancient ferme ornée to the 
eye and ear of the reader. 


Baiana nostri villa, Basse, Faustini 
Non otiosis ordinata myrtetis, 
Viduaque platano, tonsilique buxeto 
Ingrata lati spatia detinet campi: 
rure vero, barbaroque letatur. 
* * * * * * 


Truces in alta valle mugiunt tauri, 
Vitulusque inermi fronte prurit in pug- 
nam. 
Vagatur omnis turba sordide cortis, 
Argutus anser, gemmeique pavones, 
Nomenque debet que rubentibus pennis, 
Et picta perdix, Numidiceque guttate, 
Et impiorum phasiana Colchorum. 
Rhodias superbi foeminas premunt Galli, 
Sonantque turresplausibus columbarum, 
Gemit hinc palumbus, inde cereus turtur, 
Avidi sequuntur villice sinum porci, 
Matremque plenam mollis agnus ex- 
pectat.* 

Juvenal introduces the birds into 
his catalogue of delicacies, in his 
eleventh satire, under the name of 
Seythice volucres.t 

Athenzus, as might be expected, 
is far from silent as to this welcome 
addition to the aviary and table. 
Referring to the dramas of jdieros 
Apirroparns, he dwells upon the pas- 
sage in the Birds, to which we 
have alluded, and also to that in the 
Clouds, observing that he under- 
stands gaciavois as applying to 
birds, and not, as many do, to 
horses ; and he quotes the proverb, 
‘more rare than hen’s milk or a 
well-plucked pheasant.’ Nor does 
he omit to notice the observation of 
Aristotle, where the great zoologist 
names the bird among those that 
delight in dusting themselves. Aga- 








* Martial. Zpig. iii. 58. 
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tharcides is quoted,f and also Cal- 
lixenes, the Rhodian, who, in his 
description of the celebrated proces- 
sion of Ptolemy Philadelphus at 
Alexandria, mentions pheasants 
among the birds carried on that 
occasion in cages. Artemidorus, 
Aristophaneus, and Pamphilus the 
Alexandrian, are cited to prove that 
the pheasant was called Zatyra, and 
it is added that Ptolemy Euergetes 
says that the bird was named 7Zéeta- 
ron or Tatyron. Again, the deipno- 
sophist observes that king Ptolemy, 
in the 12th book of Commentaries, 
speaking of the palace at Alexandria, 
and of the animals there fed, speaks 
of them and of a cross between them 
and the common hen, and so multi- 

lying birds for the table; for, adds 
lan: they affirm that pheasants 
are delicious food. Whereupon the 
good deipnosophist breaks out into 
a rapture, not without a dash of 
slyness in it, at the continency of 
this most splendid king, who pro- 
fesses never to have tasted pheasant, 
but kept the birds among his trea- 
sures; and hints what an addition 
might have been made to the royal 
work, if the author had seen 
how, besides those already con- 
sumed, one was placed before each 
of that company. Aristotle or Theo- 
phrastus are referred to in proof of 
the superiority of the cocks. Epi- 
cures of the present day prefer the 
hens—when they can get them— 
and not without reason, though the 
hens are smallest. 

The Apicii, ancient and modern, 
could hardly be expected to view 
with complacency the taste of Pto- 
lemy in preferring the pleasure of 
his eye to the gratification of his 
aes but if the most harmoniously 

rilliant plumage can touch the heart 
and avert the order that gives such 
beauty to the ruthless cook, the 
monarch will stand excused. Few 
objects are more splendid than a 
cock-pheasant in full feather. When 
the richest of monarchs, seated on 
his dazzling throne in all his magni- 
ficence, asked Selon if he had ever 


Discipulus Trypheri doctoris, apud quem 
Sumine cum magno lepus, atque aper, et pygargus, 
Et Scythice volucres, 65 Pheenicopterus ingens 


Et Geetulus oryx. 
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seen anything more beautiful, what 
was the wise man’s reply? ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, to Croesus, fF have seen 
pheasants and peacocks, and they 
seemed more beautiful to me because 
they were ornamented by the hand 
of nature and owed nothing to art.’ 

With the modern Italians phea- 
sants appear to have been always 
very scarce, probably from the want 
of game-preserves, and much prized 
as delicacies for the table. dro- 
vandi mentions them in terms of 
high praise, but evidently as rari- 
ties. In the Specchio Comparativo 
delle Ornitologie di Roma e di 
oT a his Imperial Highness 
C. L, Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, 
thus notes Phasianus Colchicus in 
the Roman column — Rarissimo, 
Avventizio, forse sempre fuoruscito. 
Carne squisitissima. Notabilissimo 
per la bellezza. 

In France it appears to have been 
much more widely spread and at an 
early period. Belon, in his folio,* 
thus commences his description Du 
Faisan:— 

Le Faisan est coustumier de se tenir 
en ieunes taillis, et ne se trouver sans 
femelle. Et pource n’ayme point & 
hanter la compagnée des autres Faisans 
masles ; parquoy la part ou ils s’entrou- 
vent, ils courent sus les uns aux autres, 
et s’entrechassent se combatans & la 
manitre des cocs, iusque 4 ce que l'un 
demeure superieur, et face fuir l'autre. 
Il y & de deux manitres de Faisans, 
tout ainsi comme il y a deux maniéres 
de Perdris, ayant tous deux les plumes 
eslevées dessus le sommet de la teste es 
deux costez des ouyes, qui leur font 
sembler deux petites cornes eslevées, 
comme & la Hulote, et au Duc: mais 
faut entendre qu’elles ne sont tousiours 
droictes. Car ils les hausent et abbais- 
sent ainsi qu’ils veulent. 

Again,— 

Quelque diligence qu’on face d’apri- 
voiser les Faisans de ieunesse, il est 
difficile qu’ils ne se ressentent tousiours 
de leur sauvage. Et si on les aprivoise, 
il suffit de bailler deux femelles a un 
masle. Ils ne ponnent qu’ une fois par an, 
et mettent quelquefois vingt ceufs : mais 
ne leur en faut laisser couver que quinze 
pour le plus & une seule Faisande. Elles 
regoivent les masles seulement en mars 
eten auril. Les Faisans sont difficile- 
ment prins au savage, sinon en temps 
@hyver, lors qu'on cognoist leurs traces 
dessus lanege. Car la trace de leurs pas 
et la fiante sont comme celle d’un chapon, 
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et en ce temps ]& on les prend en diverses 
fagons: car on les voit errer par les petits 
sentiers dedens le bois, et alors on leur 
baille des amorces de grain pour les 
accoustumer en un lieu. Les paisans 
scachants quel est leur naturel, et qu’ils 
ne veulent endurer austre masle aupres 
des femelles, luy mettent un grand 
miroer appuyé & une languette couverte 
d’une cage toutiognantl’esmorce. Et le 
Faisan se regardant au miroer, pense que 
sen soit un autre. Lors ne se peut 
tenir de luy courir sus, et marchant sus 
la languette, se trouve enfermé dedens la 
cage. . .. . Les Faisans se perchent la 
nuict dessus les rameaux des arbres: car 
ils sont coustumiérs de se retirer des 
taillis en un lieu deputé pour leur perche 
dedens les bois de haute fustaye. 


In the Portraits d Oyseaux, &c., 
the woodcut of the folio is repeated, 
and beneath it is the following qua- 
train:— 

Si le Faisan trouve auprés sa femelle 

Un autre masle, il l’'assault vivement, 

Et ne le peult souffrir aucunement, 

Sa chair est bonne, et sa figure belle, 


These descriptions manifest a know- 
ledge of the habits and haunts of the 
bird only to be derived from a long 
acquaintance with it, after it ha 
been naturalized for many years. 

The time and manner of the intro- 
duction of the species into Britain is 
not satisfactorily known, but phea- 
sants must have been naturalized 
here at a very early period. In the 
time of our first Edward{ they were 
only valued at fourpence, a compar 
ratively large sum, certainly, in 
those days, but at the same time the 
price of a mallard was three half- 
pence, of a pated one penny, and of 
a couple of woodcocks three half- 
pence, when a quarter of wheat wag 
sold for twenty, and, in some places, 
for sixteen pence. At the same time 
a fat lamb was valued from Christ+ 
mas to Shrovetide at one shilling 
and fourpence, and all the year after, 
fourpence. 

The battle of Otterbourne was 
fought in the time of Richard the 
Second, about the year 1388, and 
though the fine old song recording 
that terrible encounter of the Percy 
with the Douglas, may be of later 
date, there is no doubt that the 
pheasant was well known both in the 
chace and in the kitchen in that 
king’s reign. But to the ballad,— 
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. a I byde thee?’ said the Dou- 


‘ Or wher wilt thou come to me? 
At Otterburne in the highe way, 

Theare maieste thou well lodged be. 
* The roe full rekeles ther she runes, 

To make the game and glee : 

The faulkone and the fesante bothe, 

Amonge the holtes on hee. 

*Theare maieste thou have thie welthe 
at will, 

Well lodged there maieste thou be.’ 

*Yt = not be long,’or I come thee 
till,’ 

Sayd Sir Henrye Percy. 

We find directions for cooking the 
birds in the same king’s reign. In 
the copious bill of fare for the ‘In- 
tronazation of George Nevell,’ arch- 
bishop of York,* we find ‘Fes- 
sauntes cc,’ and in the third course 
of that magnificent feast, ‘Fey- 
saantes rost.’' At the coronation of 
the Lady Elizabeth, Henry the 
Seventh’s queen, in the third year of 
his reign, we find in the programme 
of the banquet, and in the first 
course, among the numerous dishes: 

Hart powder’d graunt chars. 
Fesaunt intramde Royall. 
Swan with chawdron. 
Capons of high Goe. 
Lampervey in Galantine. 

The ‘ Capons of high Goe’ were, 
doubtless, capons of haut gotit, and 
the ‘ Fesaunt intramde Royall’ was 
probably stuffed with rare and 
savoury i ients. In the second 
course of the same feast, ‘ Fesawnte’ 

pears, and in the Northumberland 

ousehold Book, which was com- 
menced in the year 1512, we find the 
bird charged at twelvepence. 

In the Hundred Mery Talys,+ 
printed by John Rastell, who began 
to print at least as early as 1517, we 

the story ‘Of Mayster Skelton 
that broughte the bysshop of Nor- 
wiche ii fesauntes;’ and as probably 
very few of the readers of Fraser 
are acquainted with this literary 
curiosity, we offer this specimen of 
the wit of the time from the curious 
ment privately printed at the 
ttingham press in 1815:— 
It fortuned that there was a great 
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varyance betwen the bysshop of Nor- 
wych and one mayster Skelton a poyet 
lauryat. In so much that the bysshop 
commaundyd hym that he shuld not 
come in his gatys. Thys mayster 
Skelton dyd absent hym selfe for a long 
seson. But at the laste he thought to 
do hys dewty to hym, and studyed 
weys how he might obtayne the bys- 
shopys fauor, and determyned hem self 
that he wold come to hym wyth some 
present, and humble hym self to the 
byshop and gat a cople of Fesantes and 
cam to the bysshuppys place and re- 
quyryd the porter he myghte come in to 
speke wyth my lord. This porter know- 
ing hys lordys pleasure wold not suffer 
him to come in at the gatys wherfor 
thys mayster Skelton went on the bak- 
syde to seke some other way to come in 
to the place. But the place was motyd 
that he cowlde se no way to come ouer 
except in one place where there lay a 
long tree ouer the motte in maner of a 
brydge that was fallyn down wyth wynd, 
wherfore thys mayster Skelton went 
a long upon the tree to come ouer, and 
whan he was almost ouerhys fote slyppyd 
for lak of sure fotyng and fel in to the 
mote vp to myddyll: but at the last he 
recoueryd hym self and as well as he 
coud dryed hymself ageyne, and pone 
cam to the byshop beyng in hys 
than lately rysen from dyner, whyche 
whan he saw Skelton commyng a 
sayd to hym, why thow caytyfe, 
warnyd the thow shuldys neuer come in 
at my gatys and chargyd my porter to 
kepe the out. Forsoth my lorde, quod 
Skelton, though ye gaue suche charge, 
and though your gatys by neuer so 
suerly kept, yet yt ys no more possible 
to kepe me out of your dorys than to 
kepe out crowes or pyes, for I cam not 
in at your gatys but I cam ouer the 
mote that I haue been almost drownyd 
for my labour, and shewyd hys clothys 
how euell he was arayed, whych causyd 
many that stode therby to laughe apace. 
Nay, quod the byshop, I defy the and 
thy Fesantys also and wrech as thou art 
pyke the out of my howse for I wyll 
none of thy gyft how—— 


Here —om an hiatus in the 
original which thus continues:— 


Skelton than consyderynge that the 
bysshoppe called hym fole so ofte sayd 
to one of hys famylyers thereby, that 
thoughe it were euyll to be christened a 
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fole, yet it was moche worse to be con- 
fyrmed a fole of suche a bysshoppe, for 
the name of confyrmacyon muste nedes 
abyde. Therfore he ymagened howe he 
myghte auoyde that confyrmacyon, and 
mused a whyle and at the laste sayde to 
the bysshope thus. If your lordeshype 
knew the names of these fesantes ye 
wold be contente to take them. Why, 
caytefe, quod the bishoppe hastly and 
angrey, what be theyr names? ywys 
my lorde, quod Skelton, this fesante is 
called Alpha which is in primys the first, 
and this is called O, that is novissimus 
the last, and for the more playne vnder- 
standynge of my mynde if it plese your 
lordeshype to take them I promyse you 
this alpha is the fyrste that euer I gaue 
you and this O is the laste that euer I 
wyll gyue you whyleI lyue. At which 
answere all that were by made great 
laughterand they all desired the Bishoppe 
to be good lorde vnto him for his merye 
conceytes, at which earnest entrety as 
it wente the bysshope was contente to 
take hym vnto his fauer agayne. 

And then comes the moral:— 

By thys tale ye may se that mery 
conceytes dothe a man more good than 
to frete hymselfe with anger and melan- 
choly. 

Pheasants do not appear among 
the items furnished for the marriage 
of his daughter, Mary Nevile, in the 
2lst year of the reign of Henry 
VIIL., by Sir John Nevile of Chevet 
or Chete; but in the second course 
of the marriage-feast of his daughter, 
Elizabeth, in the 17th year of the 
same reign, we find ‘ Pheasants, 4 of 
a dish;’ and in the list of expences, 
‘Pheasants 18’ are charged at sixteen 
shillings. At the Lammas assizes 
held in Sir John’s shrievalty in the 
20th year of the same reign, we find 
eee charged at twenty 


ings. 

These birds formed no small part 
of the pleasures of the chase as well 
as of the table. In The Booke of 
Falconrie or Hawking, Heretofore 
published by George Turbervile, 
Gentleman,* are the following direc- 
tions :— 

If you would make your hawke fixing 
to the partridge or pheasant, when shee 
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is reclaimed and made, then every tim 
that you lure her, cast your lure into 
some low tree or bush, that shee ma’ 
learne to take the tree or the sta 
And if shee take the stand before shee 
espie the lure, let her stand awhile. 
And after draw the lure out before her 
and cry, Loc bird, lo, Hey lo bird, hey 
lo, and rewarde her well. For in this 
manner she will learne to take stand. 
But feede her always on the ground, and 
in some thicke place, for in such places 
shee must encounter with the Feasant 
at h. And_-atthe first flee with her 
at Feasant'or Partridge that be young, 
to give her the advantage, and after- 
wards at the old. 

And there is a warning ‘That a 
Goshawke being a good Partridger, 
be not flowne with to the Feasant.’ 


If your Goshawke be once a good Par- 
tridger, beware that you let her not flie 
the Pout,+ or the Feasant, for the 
feasant flieth not so long a flight as the 
Partridge doth. And therfore the Gos- 
hawke being naturally more ravenous 
and desirous of prey than any other 
Hawke, would more delight to flie a 
short flight to the Feazant,t and will 
care lesse to hold out at a Partridge. 

In a set of old Hawking Prints 
now before us, is one with a eens 
and hawk in full flight, falconers, 
cavaliers, and spaniels; and 
choice verses below:— 

The Feasant cock the woods doth most 
frequent, 

Where Spanniells spring and pearch him 
by the sent. 

And when in flight, the Hawk with 
quickned speed 

With’s beake and savage talens makes 
him bleede. . 

In Country Contentments we are 
told that ‘the Lanner will flye at 
the Partridg, Phesant, or Choofe 
(Chough). * * The Goshawk, 
or Tercell of Goshawk, at the Part- 
ridge, Phesant, or Hare.’ 

the Gentleman's Recreation we 
have Turbervile’s warnings above 
noticed, with some additions. Take, 
for instance, the second of the pas- 
sages above cited:— 

your Hawk be a good Partridger, 
let her not fly at the Powt or Pheasant, 


* At London. Printed by Thomas Purfoot. ay. pom. 1611. Small 4to, 
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for they fly not so long a flight as the 
Partridge ; and therefore the Goshawk, 
being more greedy of prey than any 
other Hawk, (yet desirous of ease) would 
always covet short flights, not caring to 
hold out: not but that there are some 
good both for long and short flights, but 
they are rarely found. 

The Goshawk preyeth on the pheasant, 

wild-goose, hare, and coney ; 
nay she will venture to seize on a kid or 
goat ; which declareth the inestimable 
courage and valour of this hawk. 

In the same work we are taught 
‘How to take Pheasants several 
ways —‘by Nets, by limebush, or 
else by other particular engines.’ 
The most minute details are given, 
and if the antiquarian reader does 
not rise from the perusal a most ac- 
complished poacher, so far as the art 
and mystery of penting was then 
understood, it will be his own fault. 
The whole concludes thus :— 

The Lime is only for the winter-season, 
beginning from November, when the 
trees have shed their leaves, (and then 
Lime bushes and Branches of trees are 
alike naked and of the same complexion) 
and ending at May, at which time the 
trees begin to be furnished with leaves. 

The true use of the Nets is from the 
beginning of May till the latter end of 
October. 

So that there is no time of the year 
but their breeding time, which may not 
be exercised in this pleasure, whence 
what profit may arise, I shall leave to the 
judgment of those who keep good houses, 
and such as have good stomacks, 

Besides the pied and white varie- 
ties, which may be deemed acci- 
dental, the more permanent and 
beautiful variety with a white ring 
round the neck* is, where common 
pains are taken, so constant, that 
somet have considered it specifically 
different; but the gradations of this 
collar—from intermixture with the 
eommon kind—insensibly diminish- 
ing till only slight traces of it remain, 
show that the collared Pheasant has 
no claims to the rank of a species. 
Many years since the Earl of 
Berkeley had, at Cranford Bridge, a 
considerable number of this variety, 
which is said to have been first in- 
troduced in the last century by a 
DukeofNorthumberland,whoturned 
out many, then called Barbary Phea- 
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sants, at Alnwick. The Lord Car- 
narvon, of the same time, also turned 
out several at Highclere. We have 
seen that very old authors notice two 
kinds. 
Pheasants begin tolay, as a general 
rule, in April, though earher and 
later exceptions occur, according to 
the temperature and locality of the 
preserves in this country. With 
good keepers a strong head of them 
may soon be got up; and a very 
retty sight is the close-shaven lawn 
Potted with hen-coops and alive with 
the broods and their foster-mothers 
near the keeper’s cottage, with the 
grass further off near the cover-side 
suffered to grow that the young 
pheasants, as they gather strength, 
Imay run among it with or without 
their nursing foster-mother. ‘ Ants’ 
eggs,’ as the pupa of the emmets are 
called, and pure water are indispen- 
sable. Not that great care and a 
very frequent change of the latter 
may not supersede the necessity of 
small runnels; but where running 
water is not, there is great danger of 
that terrible scourge, the Gapes, 
making its appearance. 

But what are ‘the gapes ?” 

The Naz of the Northumbrians, 
my dear Madam; and if, being 
learned, as all ladies now are, you 
object that this is ignotwm per igno- 
tius, we will endeavour to describe 
the disease, not forgetting the re- 
medy. 

In the gapes the chick,—and all 
birds of the poultry kind seem sub- 
ject to the disease, in their youth,— 
is constantly extending the neck up- 
wards, and opening the bill, as if 
gasping. As the disease progresses 
a marked change takes place: the 
chick is no longer lively and active, 
but languid and moping, with 
drooping wings, which give it the 
= not inaptly described by 
a child, who used to call the patients 
‘sack-backs.’ This disease is caused 
by the presence of an intestinal 
worm—entozoon of the initiated, 
which adheres to the internal surface 
of the windpipe, causing death by 
suffocation, which sometimes arises 
from inflammation of the trachea, 
and sometimes from actual obstruc- 
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tion. This curious and destructive 
entozodn consists of two bei 
joined together for life. The bifid 
extremity was taken, by early ob- 
servers, for a double head, whence 
Rudolphi’s name, Distoma lineare ; 
but it is, in reality, due to the united 
presence of the two sexes. The 
short male is affixed to the long 
female by means of an integument 
binding him to her ; but if this inte- 
gument be cut open two distinct 
animals appear. om this indisso- 
luble matrimonial tie—indissoluble 
except by violence, arises the more 
modern and now generally received 
name, Syngamus trachealis.* 

Tobacco is said to be an infallible 
remedy, when administered care- 
fully, especially in the early stages 
of the disease. 

But how is the tobacco to be ad- 
ministered P 

Put your chicks, whether phea- 
sants, turkeys, or common fowls, 
into a wooden box, and blow in the 
fumes through a tobacco-pipe. This 
was Montagu’s plan, and, no doubt, 
it has, in many cases, succeeded ; 
perhaps it would succeed in all if 
great attention were paid, but care 
must be taken, or the remedy will 
be nearly as bad as the disease. A 
neater cure is effected by a pinch of 
common salt, put far back into the 
mouth of the sufferer, so as effec- 
tually to reach the upper part of the 
trachea.t 

But if all go well—and a great 
deal depends upon the regular sup- 
ply of the emmet-pupe, some scores 
of braces will go from the coops into 
the covers. As the chicks grow, the 
pupe of the large black wood-ant 
are most desirable. These may be 
brought in sacks from a distance. 

en once in the covers care 

must be taken to keep them there. 
Tfnot supplied with satisfactory food 
they will most assuredly wander in 
search of it, and if the neighbouring 
preserves offer more agreeable ra- 
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tions, and are within a long run or 
a short flight, there your pheasants 
will go orn, which is a necessary 
for the partridge, is a luxury for the 
pheasant, and if potatoes and Jeru- 
salem artichokes be planted, and 
buckwheat, peas, beans and barley 
be sown near the covers, and acornst 
be in them, but few birds will mi- 
te. Pheasants are very general 
eeders, and vary their diet with 
blackberries, sloes, haws, and other 
wild fruits. They are known to seek 
the roots of the common buttercup, 
Ranunculus bulbosus, and to feed on 
the common pilewort, Ranunculus 
jicaria. They are sad enemies to 
gardens, not only as general de- 
vourers, but as being so fond of the 
bulb of the tulip that they will not 
cease to dig with bill and feet till 
they come at it. 
here there is rivalry among 
neighbouring game-preservers, the 
keeper who has a good head of 
pheasants is constantly on the 
watch to keep them at home. 
Small barley-stacks are placed in 
the covers, with this view, but that 
method and trough-feeding with 
peas, are objectionable. The 
poacher soon finds out the attrac- 
tive localities. Potatoes scattered 
about the covers succeed admirably, 
without that risk. 

A keeper whose confidence we 
had won, and who lived ‘in an 
enemy’s country,’ as he called it, 
opened his mind to us upon this 
subject one day at his cottage. 

* Potatoes,’ said he, ‘is all wery 
well, but, you see, two can play at 
them. I got the best ‘cups,'§ and 
them, scattered about, answered 
uncommon. But, ‘drat it, he’-—~ 
pointing with his thumb over his 
shoulder towards the enemy’s covers 
—‘found me out, and got ‘horses’ 
legs’|| and peas, and some of his’n 
told our’n, I suppose, for off they 
goes to him, ell, I was terrible 
wexed, and while I was casting 


* It is the Fasciola lineare of Montagu. , 
+ We have elsewhere observed that we never heard of young pigeons being 
attacked by ‘the gapes.’ The nestlings are fed from the crop of the parents, whose 


fondness for salt is well known. 


+ In December, 1834, eight large ripe acorns and a ripe hazel-nut were taken 


out of the crop of a hen-pheasant in our & 


awakened the germinating energy of 


§ A sort of potatoes so called, 
|| Another sort, so named, 


resence, The warmth of the stomach had 
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Garden of the Zoological Society of London in the Regent's 
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about what I should do, a grocer’s 
traveller comes down into these 
parts, and some on ’em was a twit- 
ting of me about the birds at ‘The 
George,’ and axing me how they 
liked Long Jem’s horses’ legs? The 
’s traveller keeps blowing his 
cloud comfortable in the corner, and 
— nothing, while they was telli 
about it, but Isee him wink 
at me once or twice. Well, I gets 
up to.go away, and he follows me 
out, and says he, in a whisper, ‘Do 
you want to keep ‘em at home?’ 
* Why, in course, says I. ‘ Well,’ 
says he, ‘then there’s nothing like 
Lenshias.’ ‘What?’ says I. ‘ Len- 
shias,’ says he, with another wink, 
and putting his forefinger up again 
his nose. ‘ What's them,’ says I, ‘ for 
Lnever heard tell on ’em.’ ‘ You'll 
see,’ says he, ‘if you'll buy some 
damaged ones our house have got.’ 
So he names a price, and we deals, 
and he sends down a box, and I 
tries ’em. Lord love you, ‘twas 
wonderful! Our’n told his’n— 
1 ain with his thumb over 


ee 

shoulder—this time, and his’n 

comes over in swarms, and, as 

master had a put-to* next day, a 
many on ‘em never got back. 


says nothing, but I sends for more 
* Lenshias,’ and the grocer was right 
—there ain’t nothing like ‘em.’ 
If you want to know anything, be 
tient, and the love of hearing 
tones lf talk will probably induce 
your informant to let out what an 
indiscreet question might have de- 
termined him to keep in. In the 
course of the continued conversa- 
tion, John observed— And, arter all, 
they wa’n’t so damaged neither but 
what some on ‘em made a ve 
pudden at Christmas. There's 
ick, d’rabbit un, a nibbling at some 
on ‘em now.’ We turned round, 
saw a white-headed urchin regaling 
himself, and discovered that the 
‘ Lenshias’ were Valencia raisins. 
Crops of beans, peas, and buck- 
wheat sown together and left stand- 
ing, form a union of food and shelter 
that pheasants are very loth to leave. 
Few careful preservers of these 


* This was John’s translation of Battue. 
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birds will permit poultry, especiall 

of the a kind, to ayer on ae 
tages which skirt the preserves, if 
they can help it. To say nothing of 
the attractions of the food thrown 
to cocks and hens, it used to be a 
common dodge to arm the strongest 
cock with a pair of trenchant steel 
—_ at the season when the hen 
pheasants were sitting; and when the 
cock pheasants which, it seems, 
must be always courting, came to pa 

their compliments to chanticleer’s 
hens, battles ensued which generally 
terminated in the death of more 
than one of the feathered Lotharios. 

With such dispositions, it will be 
no matter of surprise that the in- 
stances of hybrids, the offspring of 
the pheasant with birds of the gal- 
linaceous kind are numerous. The 
pheasant and common fowl, the 
pheasant and turkey, the pheasant 
and guinea-hen, the pheasant and 
cseptan are recorded as contribu- 
tors to this spurious list. Mr. 
Yarrell closes his account of the 
many well authenticated cases by 
telling us (1840) that the last of 
thirteen examples of hybrids between 
the pheasant and black grouse, 
which he enumerates, was shot 
early in December, 1839, by Lord 
Howick, in a large wood iieseee 
to Earl Grey, a few miles to the east 
of Felton. 

The produce of the pheasant and 
common fowl is called a Pero. 
Among themselves, these Peros are 

enerally considered unproductive, 

ut a different result has been ob- 
tained by pairing them with a true 

heasant or a common fowl. The 

eeper of Edward Fuller, Esq., of 
Carleton Hall, near Saxmun , 
succeeded in rearing two birds from 
a barn-door hen (having a cross from 
a pheasant) and a pheasant cock. 
These Mr. Fuller presented to the 
Zoological Society of London, and 
at the meeting of the Society, when 
these three-quarter pheasants were 
noticed, hybrids between the phea- 
sant and the common fowl, the com- 
mon pheasant and the silver phea- 
sant, and the common pheasant and 


When asked what he meant by a 


put-to, he replied, ‘Why, when Master wants the pheaton, orders comes to the 
coachman to put-to ; and, when he’s a going to beat the covers, his French Walley 
tells me the same in his outlandish way—‘a put-to,’ says he, ‘for such or such a 
day ;’ and I knows he means the dogs, and so I gets ready to put them to.’ 
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gold pheasant were placed upon the appearance of a cock. While writ- 
table. 


In common with other birds of 
the gallinaceous kind, and, indeed, 
of other races, hen-pheasants, when 
inapt for breeding either in conse- 
quence of malformation, disease, or 
age, assume the plumage of the 
cocks, as if nature intended to 

ive warning of the inaptitude. 

e instances are numerous, and 
authenticated by the Hunters and 
other competent witnesses. The 
stories of cocks’ eggs are, it 
would seem, not without some 
foundation, and those sold as such 
may have been laid by a bird 
whose plumage warranted the asser- 
tion that they had been laid by a 
cock ; for it is in evidence that hen 
birds which have undergone this 
external transformation, are not 
always incapacitated from laying 
eggs, however faulty those eggs may 

Sir Philip Egerton, to whom 
science is so much indebted for the 
light which he has contributed to 
throw on fossil fishes, the structure 
of the extinct saurians, and other 
branches of zoology, had, at Oulton 
Park, a hen pheasant which had, 
almost entirely, put on the livery of 
a cock and laid a full complement of 
eggs in her nest, from which she 
was driven by the curiosity of spec- 
tators who came to behold the ex- 
traordinary sight. She then filled 
another nest, sat upon her eggs and 
hatched them; but the chicks all 
died soon after leaving the shell. 
The inference is, that though the 
power of forming and excluding 
eggs still lingered, the capacity for 
ou a vigorous offspring had 

eparted. Columba Cinas; Pha- 
siani gallus, Colchicus, and pictus ; 
Pavo cristatus; Otis tarda; Em- 
ize paradisea and longicauda ; 
Pipra rupicola; and Anas boschas, 
are mentioned as having undergone 
such a change by Blumenbach, who 
went deeply into the subject, and 
who relates that Professor Erhard 
sent him an egg one half less than 
the usual size, Sut of the ordinary 
form and colour, which had been 
laid by a canary-bird that was an 
excellent songster, and had all the 


ing this we have been informed by 
a friend who keeps fowls, that one 
of his old hens had lately laid an 
apparently —— but very small 
egg, about the size of a pigeon’s, a 
production which indicates that the 
organs are in an unhealthy state, or 
nearly worn out. 

The principal quadrupedal enemies 
of the pheasant arethe Marten, Mar- 
tin, Marteron, Martern, or, as it is 

ed in some counties, Mouse- 
hunt,* Mustelamartes, Linn., Martes 
fagorum, Ray; and that other beast 
of chase, the Fox. This is no place 
for discussing the question whether 
the Common or Beech Marten and 
the more valued Pine Marten with 
its rich fur or case, Martes abietum, 
Ray, are specifically different ; but 
the Martens which are daily be- 
coming more scarce were, and, where 
they still exist, are the pheasants’ 
worse destroyers; for, being excel- 
lent climbers, and perfectly at home 
in a tree, they attack the birds when 
at roost, and make terrible havoc 
among them. 

The wiles of the poacher are in- 
numerable; and, generally, so sue- 
cessful that it becomes matter of 
wonder, in some counties, how so 
many should be left for the mur- 
derous batiue. We are among 
those who confess that we cannot 
dignify the wholesale butchery where 
birds, in many instances nearly as 
tame as barn-door fowls, are knocked 
over as fast as an attendant can 
supply a loaded gun, with the name 
of sport. 

A notion seems to have prevailed, 
that pheasants are so essential 
wild that they cannot be tamed. 
That great, if not insuperable difli- 
culties are in the way of their domes- 
tication is more true. Mewed hen 
pheasants will seldom lay their eggs 
in a nest; they are apt to drop them 
about, and, if collected in a nest, 
do not sit on them perseveringly, but 

uit it generally in a few days. 
Those hatched under  bantams, 
though apparently tame as common 
chicks, i their nature as they 
grow up, and— 

Will have a wild trick of their ancestors, 





” So named from its preying upon mice, among other animals, in its nocturnal 
excursions: thus, Lady Capulet says to her husband, ‘Ay, you have been a 


mousehunt in your time.’ 
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going off to the woods as soon as 
their wings are capable of sustaining 
a continued flight. Another obstacle 
to their domestication arises from 
the ardent nature of the males, 
which renders them disturbers of 
their sitting hens whenever they can 
find them. But almost any animal 
may be tamed. The Rev. W. B. 
Daniel had some pinioned pheasants 
which ran with the common poultry, 
and appeared to be as domesticated 
as the rest. Others hatched under 
hens remained in or about the gar- 
den till the following spring, and 
then bred probably at no great dis- 
tance. During one winter a brace 
of cocks and a leash of hens so fos- 
tered, regularly perched upon trees 
not five yards from the bed-room 
windows, and, in the day time, would 
take bread from the hand. It is 
well known that they will come to 
the keeper’s whistle, follow him in 
troops, and hardly allow the pease 
to run from his bag into the troughs 
before they begin to feed. Mr. Da- 
niel further states that, in such a 
case, those who could get no pease 
at one trough would attend the 
keeper with the same familiarity 
to other troughs till they could find 
room. These birds were regularly 
fed twice, and sometimes, in severe 
weather, thrice in the day. Such a 
sight might be, perhaps may be, seen 
at Nutwell Court, near ympton, 
in Devon; and no doubt it is a ve 
pretty sight to observe these beauti- 
birds coming out from all quarters 
in answer to the well-known signal ; 
but it is often dearly bought, for the 
call is easily imitated, and the 
poacher, who seems to be omniscient 
and ubiquitous, is an apt scholar. 
Not long since, we saw, in our 
early walks in St. James’s Park, a 
cock-pheasant coming out, now and 
then, from under the shrubs, and 
going in again. We brought some 
crumbs, and, by degrees, the bird 
became so tame that he took the 
bread from our hand, Hitherto he 
appeared to be alone, but we had 
remarked that, as he fed, he uttered 
a little inward and plaintive note, 
often turning his head from the 
gravel walk where he was feeding, 
towards the shrubbery. No lon 
time elapsed before we Reveal 
that he was calling his hen to par- 
take, and at last she showed herself, 
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and after a few days would come 
out and feed with him. It was as 
if he were assuring her that there 
was no danger. He soon came to 
our whistle; but, as the spring ad- 
vanced, we lost sight of them; they 
probably had retired to breed in the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace. 

The general weight of old cocks 
is from two pounds twelve ounces to 
three pounds four ounces; but they 
will occasionally weigh three pounds 
eight ounces, and when well fed in 
a locality entirely to their liking, 
much heavier. The general weight 
of the hens is ten ounces less than 
the cocks. In Ray’s Willughby we 
read that ‘ they differ much in weight 
according as they are fatter or 
leaner. One cock we made trial of 
weighed fifty ounces, another but 
forty-five, a hen thirty-three.’ Mr. 
Daniel records the uncommon size 
of a cock shot in the plantations of 
Whitehaven, belonging to Mr. Irton, 
in January, 1810, which weighed 
fifty-six ounces, and measured from 
the bill to the extremity of the tail one 

ard five inches. The learned and 
ively author of Fhe Art of Dining 
mentions among the feats of the in- 
comparable Fisher of Duke-street, 
St. James’s, that the poulterer sent a 
pheasant weighing four pounds want- 
ing an ounce, to Lord William Ben- 
tinck at Paris; but this fine bird 
hides his diminished head before 
that mentioned by the Rev. Revett 
Sheppard and the Rev. W. Whitear, 
in their catalogue of Norfolk and 
Suffolk birds. The worthy clergy- 
men there state that the weight of a 
cock-pheasant killed at Campsey 
Ash, where the birds were well fed 
with potatoes, buckwheat, and bar- 
ley, was four pounds and a-half. 

or is this a singular instance. M. 
Louis Jaquier, formerly of ‘The 
Clarendon,’—the noble birds could 
not have got into better hands,—once 
possessed a brace of cock-pheasants 
which weighed, together, above nine 
pounds. "The lighter bird of the 
two just turned the scale against 
four pounds and a-half, that was a 
hen; the other bird, a cock, took 
the scale down at once. The fact 
was impressed on the mind of 
Mr. Yarrell, who records it; for 
the weights were accurately ascer- 
tained in the presence of several 
friends to decide a wager, which 
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the accomplished ornithologist and 
ichthyologist lost. 

‘The books of all writers of ani- 
mals, ancient and modern, celebrate 
the pheasant for the goodness of its 
flesh, assigning to it the first place 
among birds at table,’ truly saith 
worthy Mr. Willughby, or his 
editor, John Ray—for it is some- 
times not very easy to discover 
where the former ends and the latter 
begins. The Ornithology, however, 
thus continues : 

Physicians make it (the flesh of the 
pheasant) the standard wherewith they 
compare, and accordingly judge of the 
temperament and goodness of other 
meats, saith Longolius, as he is cited by 
Aldrov. Aldrovandus by many argu- 
ments proves that pheasants are better 
meat than pullen; which, who desires 
to know, may consult him in the thir- 
teenth book and fifth chapter of his 
Ornithology. At last he thus concludes, 
‘pheasants therefore, as well because 
they are rare, as because they are of a 
most delicate taste, and yield so excel- 
lent a nourishment as we have proved, 
seem to be born only for great men’s 
tables, and have been always had in 
the highest esteem of all birds.’ 


And if the pheasant be taken at 
the right time, it deserves this high 
praise. Its excellence entirely de- 

ends on this. Hear the eloquent 
M. Brillat Savarin : he has just been 
celebrating the glories of the quail 
and of a perfectly roasted fresh 
woodcock : 

Au dessus des précédents, et méme 
de tous, devrait se placer le faisan; 
mais peu de mortels savent le presenter 
& point. 

Un faisan mangé dans la premitre 
huitaine de sa mort ne vaut ni une per- 
drix ni un poulet, car son merite con- 
siste dans son arome. 

La science a considéré l'expansion de 
cet arome, l’experience I’a mise en action, 
et un faisan saisi pour son infocation est 
un morceau digne des gourmands les 
plus exaltés. 

_ But how is the moment of projec- 
tion to be ascertained ? 

One who had studied the subject 
deeply was in the habit of hanging 
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up his pheasants by the tails, with a 
clo 


th spread under them. The well- 
aired larder was examined every 
morning ; when a bird had dropped 
into the cloth, it was exactly ripe, and 
was served on the same day. M, 
Brillat Savarin is inclined to let the 
birds go rather too far for those 
who, though they like a ripe phea- 
sant, object to a too highly developed 
fumet : but his directions for roast« 
ing the birds are supreme. He 
most judiciously observes that it is a 
mistake to roast it with truffles : 

Un faisan aux truffes est moins bom 
qu’on ne pourrait le croire; loiseau est 
trop sec pour oindre le tubercule; et 
dailleurs le fumet de l'un et le parfum 
de l’autre se neutralisent en s’unissant, 
ou plutét ne se conviennent pas. 


This is most true; and therefore 
be not deluded with the piquante 
recipes for presenting a Fuaisan 
aux truffes whether @ l’ Angoumoise 
or & la Perigueux.* Doubtless, so 
presented you will have a very rich 
and relishing dish before you—but it 
is painting the tulip, and the parfum 
of the bird is lost in the accessories 
with which it is overlaid. Then 
there is the Faisan a l'étouffade— 
excellent certainly, but in our opinion 
approaching to a solecism; no, give 
us the unadorned beauty of a roast. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that 
the wantonness of wealth should 
have exhausted its caprices on this 
exquisite bird— 

Ajoutez que dans Naple un généreux 
tyran 

Paya cent écus d’or la sauce d'un 
faisan ; 

and a note gives the name of the 

généreux tyran: 

On attribue ce trait } Mulcasse, roi de 
Tunis. 

It was upon the occasion of the 
landing of the Tunisian potentate at 
Naples, for the purpose of having an 
interview with the emperor Charles, 
that the generosity celebrated by 
Berchoux was manifested; but the 
poet uses the licence of his craft in 
confining it to the sauce for a phea- 


* But note: this warning does not apply to the Terrines de Gibier de Perigueuz ; 
and those who have an abundance of pheasants cannot do better than send some to 


be embalmed by Morel, in Piccadilly. 


Under his scientific management the aroma 


of the bird is preserved, and the palate is ever and anon refreshed by the varied 


stimulus of the truffles which lurk here and there like black diamonds. 


Long after 


the game season the table may be thus supplied ; and these delicious mummies will 
console the gastronomer till the fall of the leaf brings the return of the pheasant in 


all its glory. 
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Prosaic historians state that a 

k and two pheasants graced 
the royal table, the stuffing and 
cooking of which cost a hundred 
ducats. When the birds were 
carved, not only the dining-room, 
but all the apartments of the palace 
and even the adjoining street, were 
filled with thé aromatic vapour 
which was not soon dispersed. The 
‘Fesaunt intramde Royall,’ above 
noticed, was probably of this spicy 
and odoriferous nature. By the 
way our ancestors preferred, no doubt 
with reason, a pheasant that had 
been killed by a hawk—upon the 
same principle that a hunted hare is 
preferable to one that has been shot. 

To descend to more simple fare, 
some will tell you that a boiled 
pheasant, with onion sauce, is 
worthy of note, and very good it is. 
But the roast is ‘ the ticket,’ served 
on a hot dry dish, with good clear 

vy in a boat, and bread sauce. 
ot the clotty, insipid, odious poul- 
tice too frequently seen, and, by the 
judicious, never tasted, but flavoured 
with a soupcon of onion, and rubbed 
through a very fine sieve till it is 
perfectly smooth. Fried potato- 
chips, quite crisp and dry, and free 
from the least shade of greasiness, 
are a good accompaniment. If you 
want to make one of those long- 
tailed, long-spurred, feathered great- 
grandfathers which have fallen 
before the gun, after a long reign, a 
d dish of meat, stuff him, when 
e has been kept long enough, with 
the lean of the inside of a sirloin of 
beef, cut into pieces about the size 
of dice, and well seasoned. This 
will have nearly as magical an effect 
on the setebasabal flesh as the treat- 
ment of Medea had on that of 
ZEson. 

But not the costly cooking of the 
Tunisian monarch’s birds, nor the 
more simple, but more sensible 
stuffing just recommended, will 
bear a moment’s comparison with a 
Faisan & la sainte alliance. 

What is a Faisan a la sainte al- 
liance ? 

Take two woodcocks—but no, we 
will not profane the mystery by 
doing it into English :— 

Ayez deux bécasses, désossez les et 


sant. 
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videz les de manitre & en faire deux 
lots; le premier de la chair, le second 
des entrailles et des foies. 

Vous prenez la chair et vous en faites 
une farce en la hachant avec de la 
moelle de boeuf cuite & la vapeur, un 
peu de lard rfpé, poivre, sel, et fines 
herbes.* Vous aurez soin de fixer 
cette farce de manitre & ce qu'elle ne se 
répande pas en dehors. 

Preparez une tranche de pain qui 
dépasse de deux pouces de chaque cété 
le faisan couché dans le sens de sa 
longueur; prenez alors les foies, les 
entrailles de bécasses, et pilez-les avec 
un anchois, un peu de lard rapé, et un 
morceau convenable de bon beurre frais. 
Vous étendez avec égalité cette pate 
sur la rétie; et yous la placez sous le 
faisan préparé comme dessus, de manitre 
a étre arrosée en entier de tous le jus 
qui en découle pendant qu'il rétit. 

Quand le faisan est cuit, servez le 
couché avec grace sur sa rétie; environ- 
nez le d’oranges améres; et soyez tran- 
quille sur I’ événement. 

Ce mets de haute saveur doit étre 
arrosé, par préférence, de vin du cri de 
la haute Bourgogne ; j'ai degagé cette 
vérité d'une suite d’observations qui 
m’ont cofité plus de travail qu'une table 
de logarithmes. 

Un faisan ainsi préparé serait digne 
d’étre servi & des anges s’ils voyageaient 
encore sur la terre comme du temps de 
Loth. 


Oh! M. Brillat-Savarin ! 
M. Anthelme Brillat-Savarin ! 

Now for the actual success of the 
experiment, which was not made iz 
corpore vili :— 

Un faisan étoffé & été exécuté, sous 
mes yeux, par le digne chef Picard au 
chateau de la Grange, chez ma char- 
mante amie Madame de Ville-Plaine, 
apporté sur la table par le majordome 
Louis, marchant & pas processionnels. 
On Il’a examiné avec autant de soin 
qu'une chapeau de madame Herbault ; 
on l’a savouré avec attention; et pen- 
dant ce docte travail, les yeux de ces 
dames brillaient comme des étoiles, leurs 
lévres étaient vernissées de corail, et 
leur physionomie tournaient & I’ extase. 


Oh! 


Upon a second occasion, the 
séance, if not so charmingly in- 
teresting, was more dignified. Hear 
the conseiller en la cour de cassation 
again :— 

J’ai fait plus: j'en ai présenté un 
pareil & un comité de magistrats de la 
cour supréme, qui savent qu'il faut 


_* Truffles are added; but we have already pronounced judgment upon this 
point, 
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quelquefois déposer la toge sénatoriale, 
et & qui j'ai démontré sans peine que la 
bonne chétre est une compensation na- 
turelle des ennuis du cabinet. Apres 
un examen convenable, le doyen arti- 
cula, d'une voix grave, le mot excellent / 
Tous les tétes se baisstrent en signe 
d’acquiescement, et l’arrét passa & l’una- 
nimité. 

After this, everything must fade ; 
nor dare we longer detain the 
reader, though the fairy forms of 
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the Gold Pheasant, the Silver Phea- 
sant, Reeves’s Pheasant, with tail- 
feathers nearly six feet in length, 
Diard’s Pheasant, Soemmering’s 
Pheasant, the Fire-backed Phea- 
sant, in short, all the Pheasants 
that ever delighted the eye of a 
dowager on Japan boxes and Chi- 
nese screens and vases, loudly cry 
‘don’t forget us J’ 


GENERAL BOUNCE; 


OR, 


The Lady and the Locusts. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘DIGBY GRAND.’ 


CHAPTER IX.—WANT. 


LODGINGS IN LONDON—A CONVIVIAL HUSBAND—THE WIFE GIVES HER OPINION— 
FAMILY PLEASURES—FAMILY CARES—DRESSING TO GO OUT—THE DRUNKARD’S 
VISITORS—CHEAP ENJOYMENT—WHO IS THE OWNER !—LONDON FOR THE POOR, 


AS you walk jauntily along any of 
the great heccnahiees of Lon- 
don, you arrive, ever and anon, at 
one of those narrow offshoots of 
which you would scarcely discover 
the existence, were it not for the 
paved crossing over which you dain- 
tily pick your way, on the points of 
your jetty boots. All the attention 
you can a from passing events 
is devoted to the preservation of 
—_ chaussure, and you do not pro- 

ably think it worth while to bestow 
even a casual peep down that close 
winding alley, in which love and 
hate, and hopes and fears, and hu- 
man joys, and miseries, and sympa- 
thies are all packed together, just as 
they are in your own house in Bel- 
gravia, Tyburnia, or May-fair, only 
considerably more cramped for 
room, and a good deal worse off for 
fresh air. That noble animal, the 
horse, generally occupies the 
ground-floor of such tenements as 
compose these narrow streets, whilst 
the dirty children of those bipeds 
who look after his well-being, em- 
bryo coachmen, and helpers, and 
stable-men, play, and fight, and vo- 
ciferate in the gutter, with consider- 
able energy and no little noise, 
munching their dinners, al fresco, 
the while, with an appetite that 
makes dry bread a very palatable 


sustenance. A strong ‘smell of 
stables’ pervades the atmosphere, 
attributable, perhaps, to the accu- 
mulation of that agricultural wealth 
which, in its right place, produces 

olden harvests; and the ring of 
Coen and stamp of steeds, varied 
by an occasional snort, nearly drown 
the plaintive street-organ, grinding 
away, fainter and fainter, round the 
corner. Shirts, stockings, and gar- 
ments of which we neither know the 
names nor natures, hang, like Mac- 
beth’s banners, ‘on the outward 
walls.’ Washing —— to be the 
staple commerce, while porter seems 
the principal support, of these busy 
regions ; and as the snowy water- 
lily rises from the stagnant marsh, 
so does the dazzling shirt-front, in 
which you will to-day appear at din- 
ner, owe its purity to that stream of 
soapy starch-stained liquid now 
pouring its filthy volume down the 
gutter. Dirty drowsy-looking men 
clatter about with pails and other 
apparatus for the cleansing of car- 
riages, whilst here and there an ur- 
chin is pounced upon and carried 
off by some maternal hawk, with 
bare arms and disordered tresses, 
either to return with a smeared 
mouth and a festive slice of bread 
and treacle, or to admonish its com- 
panions, by piercing cries that it 
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is undergoing summ unishment 
not aie The ehrill organ 
of female volubility, we need hardly 
say, is in the ascendant; and we 
may add that the faces generally 
met with, all dirty and care-worn 
though they be, are gilded by an 
honest expression of contentment 

iar to those who fulfil their 
eens by working for their daily 


read. 

In one of the worst lodgings of 
such a mews as we have faintly en- 
deavoured to describe, in a dirty, 
comfortless room, bare of furniture, 
and to which laborious access is ob- 
tained by a dilapidated wooden stair- 
case, sits our old acquaintance, 
Gingham, now Mrs. Blacke, but 
who will never be known to ‘the 
families in which she lived’ by any 
other than her maiden patronymic. 
Though, in her best days, a lady of 
no fascinating exterior, she is deci- 
dedly altered for the worse since we 
saw her at St. Swithin’s, and is 
now, without question, a hard-fea- 
tured and sesiiive tedden woman. 
She has lost the ‘well-to-do’ air, 
which sits more easily on those who 
live at ‘ housekeeping’ than on those 
who ‘find themselves,’ and every- 
thing about her betrays a degree of 
poverty, if not of actual want, sadly 
repugnant to the habits of an orderly 
upper-servant in a well-regulated 
establishment. 

Of all those who sink to hardships 
after having ‘seen better days,’ 
none bear privation so ill as this 
particular rank. They have neither 
the determination and energy of 
‘the gentle,’ nor the happy care- 
lessness and bodily vigour of 
the labouring class. It is la- 
mentable to watch the gradual 
sinking of a once respectable man, 
who has been tempted, by the very 
natural desire of becoming inde- 
pendent, to leave ‘service’ and set 
up on his own account. From his 
boyhood he has been fed, housed, 
and clothed, without a thought or 
care of his own, till he has spread 
into the portly, grave, ponderous 
official whom not even his master’s 
guests would think of addressing 
save by the respectful title of 
‘Mister.’ He has saved a ‘pretty 
bit o’ money ;’ and on giving warn- 
ing, announces his long-concealed 
marriage to the housekeeper, who 
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has perhaps saved a little more, 
Between them they may muster a 
very few hundred pounds, and on 
this inexhaustible capital they de- 
termine to set up for themselves. 
If he takes a public-house, it is 
needless to dwell on the almost in- 
evitable catastrophe. But whatever 
the trade or speculation on which 
he embarks, he has everything to 
learn; education cannot be had 
without paying for it; business 
connexions cannot be made—they 
must grow. Those are positive 
hardships to him which would 
scarcely be felt as wants by others 
of his own sphere, who had not 
always lived as he has, on the fat of 
the land. Discontent and recrimi- 
nation creep into the household. 
The wife makes home uncom- 
fortable, and ‘ the husband goes to 
the beer-shop.’ The money dwin- 
dles—the business fails—fortunate 
if the family do not increase. 
‘Trade never was so bad,’ and it 
soon becomes a question of as- 
signees and ten shillings in the 
pound. The man himself is honest, 
and it cuts him to the heart. Only 
— speculators can rise, like the 

heenix, in gaudier plumage after 
every fresh insolvency, and hunger 
begins to stare our once portly ac- 
quaintanct in the face. At last he 
is completely ‘sold up,’ and if too 
old to go again into service, he will 
probably think himself well off to 
finish in the workhouse. And this 
is the career of two-thirds of those 
who leave comfortable homes for 
the vague future of a shadowy in- 
dependence, and embark upon spe- 
cdiatlons of which they neither 
understand the nature nor count the 
cost. 

But we must return to Gingham, 
bending her thin worn figure over 
some dirty needle-work, and rocking 
with her foot a wooden cradle, in 
which, covered by a scanty rug, not 
over clean, sleeps a little pinched- 
up atom of a child, contrasting sadly 
with those vigorous brawling ur- 
chins out of doors. There is a 
scanty morsel of fire in the grate, 
though the day is hot and sultry, 
for a ‘ bit of dinner’ has to be kept 
warm for ‘ father ;’ and very meagre 
fare it is, between its two delf plates. 
A thin-bladed knife and two-pronged 
fork lie ready for him on the rough 
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deal table, guiltless of a cloth, and 
Gingham wonders what is keeping 
him, for he promised faithfully to 
come back to dinner, and*the poor 
woman sighs as she stitches and 
rocks the child, and counts the 
quarters tolled out by the neigh- 
bouring clock, and ponders sadly on 
old times, than which there is no 
surer sign of a heart ill at ease. 
Well-to-do, thriving people are 
continually looking forward, and 
scheming and living in the Future ; 
it is only your worn, dejected, hope- 
less suiferer that recals the long- 
faded sunshine of the Past. 
Gingham’s marriage took place at 
St. Swithin’s as soon after Mrs. 
Kettering’s death as appearances 
would allow, and was conducted 
with the usual solemnities observed 
on such occasions in her rank of life. 
There was a new shawl, and a 
pom bonnet, and a cake, with a 
arge consumption of tea, notto men- 
tion exciseable commodities. Tom 


Blacke looked very smart in a white 
hat and trousers to match, whilst 
‘Hairblower’ signalized the event 
by the performance of an intricate 
and unparalleled hornpipe, such as 


is never seen now-a-days off the 
stage. Blanche made the bride a 
handsome present, which was ac- 
knowledged with many blessings 
and a shower of tears. Gingham’s 
great difficulty was, how ever she 
should part with Miss Blanche! 
and ‘all went merry as a marriage 
bell.” But they had not long been 
man and wife ere Tom began to 
show the cloven foot. First he 
would take his blushing bride to 
tea-gardens and such places of 
convivial resort, where, whilst she 
partook of the ‘cup that cheers but 
not inebriates,’ he would sip conso- 
latory measures of that which does 
both. After a time he preferred 
such expeditions as she could not 
well accompany him on, and would 
come home with glazed eyes, a pale 
face, and the tie of his neckcloth 
under his ear. The truth will out. 
Tom was a drunken dog. There 
was no question about it. Then 
came dismissal from his employer, 
the attorney. Still, as long as 
Gingham’s money lasted, all went 
on comparatively well. But a 
ladies-maid’s savings. are not in- 
exhaustible, and people who live on 
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their capital are apt to get through 
it coneietully fast. So they came 
down from three well-furnished 
rooms to a kitchen and parlour, and 
from that to one miserable apart- 
ment, serving all purposes at once. 
Then they moved to London to 
look for employment, and Tom 
Blacke, a handy fellow enough 
when sober, obtained a series of 
situations, all of which he lost 
owing to his convivial failing. Now 
they paid two shillings a week for 
the wretched room in which we 
find them, and a hard matter it 
often was to raise money for the 
rent, and their own living, and 
Tom’s score at ‘The Feathers’ just 
round the corner. But Gingham 
worked for the whole family as a 
woman will when put to it, and 
seemed to love her husband the 
better the worse he used her, as is 
constantly the case with that long- 
suffering sex. ‘Poor fellow,’ she 
would say, when Tom _ reeled 
home to swear at her in drunken 
ferocity, or kiss her in maudlin 
kindness, ‘it’s trouble that’s drove 
him to it; but there’s good in Tom 
yet, look how fond he is of baby.’ 
And with all his faults, there is no 
doubt little Miss Blacke possessed a 
considerable share of her father’s 
heart, such as it was. 

But even gentle woman’s temper 
is not proof against being kept wait- 
ing, that most irritating of all trials; 
and Gingham, who in her more 
prosperous days had been a a of 
considerable asperity, could ‘ pluck 
up a spirit,’ as she called it, even 
now, when she was ‘raised,’—so, 
surmounting the coffee-coloured 
front with a dingy bonnet, and 
folding her bare arms in a faded 
shawl, she locked baby in, trusting 
devoutly the child might not wake 
during her absence, and marched 
stoutly off to ‘ The Feathers,’ where 
she was safe to find her good-for-no- 
thing husband. 

There he was, sure enough, just 
as she expected, his old black coat 
glazed and torn, his pinched-up hat 

ressed down over his pale sunken 
eatures, his whole appearance dirt 
and emaciated. None but his wife 
could have recognised the dapper 
Tom Blacke, of St. Swithin’s, in 
that shaky, scowling, dissipated sot. 
Alas! she knew him in his present 
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character too well. There he was, 
playing skittles with a ponderous 
a Fy in a linen jacket and high- 
lows, who looked like the showman 
of a travelling menagerie, only not 
so respectable, and a little Jew ped- 
lar, with a hawk-eye and an expres- 
sion of countenance that defied 
Mephistopheles himself to over- 
reach him. There was her husband, 
betting pots of beer and goes of gin, 
though the cupboard was bare at 
home and the child erying for food, 
—marking his game with a trem- 
bling See cheating when he won, 
and blaspheming when he lost, like 
the very blackguard to which he 
was rapidly descending. 

Gingham shook a little as she 
advanced, twirling the door-key 
nervously round her finger; but 
she determined to try the swaviter 
in modo first, so she began: ‘Tom! 
Tom Blacke! dinner’s ready, ain’t 
you coming home ?” 

‘Home!—Home be ! and 
qo too, Mrs. Blacke; we wont go 

me till mornin’, shall us, Mr. 


Fibbs?’ Mr. Fibbs, although ap- 
arances were much against him, 
in his linen — and high-lows, 


was aman of politeness where the 
fair were concerned, so he took a 
straw out of his mouth, and replied : 
* Not to cross the missus, when sich 
is by no means necessary ; finish the 
game first, and then we'll hargue the 
pint,—that’s what J say.’ 

‘Oh, Tom, pray come away,’ said 
poor Gingham, who had caught sight 
of the chalked-up score, and knew, 
by sad experience, what havoc it 
would make with the weekly earn- 
ings.‘ I durstn’t leave the child not 
a minute longer; I’ve kept your bit 
of dinner all hot for you,—come 
away, there’s a dear!’ 

‘Not I,’ said Tom, poising his 
wooden bowl, for a fresh effort, and, 
irritated by his failure, burstin 
forth upon his wife. ‘ How can 
leave these gentlemen in their game 
to attend to you; come, let’s have 
no nonsense, be off! be off!’ he re- 

ated, clenching his fist, and rais- 
ing his voice to a pitch that called 
forth from the large man the admo- 
nitory remark that ‘easy does it,’ 
whilst the little Jew’s eye glittered 
at the prospect of winning his game. 

But Gingham was roused, and she 
went at him fiercely, and at once: 
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‘Shame—shame on ye!’ she ex- 
claimed, in a low hoarse voice, gra- 
dually rising, as she got more ex- 
cited, and her pale features worked 
with passion, ‘ with the child cryin’ 
at home, and me obliged to come 
and look for you in such a place as 
this; me that slaves and toils, and 
works my fingers to the bone,’ hold- 
ing up her needle-scarred hands to 
the bystanders, who were already 
collecting, as they always do when 
there is a prospect of a row. ‘Call 
yourself a man—a man, indeed !— 
and Jet your wife and child starve 
whilst you are taking your di- 
version, and enjoying of yourself 
here? And you too,’ she added, 
attacking the large man and the 
Jew with a suddenness which much 
startled the former, ‘you ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves, you 
ought; keeping of him here, and 
making of him as bad as yourselves 
—though perhaps you're not hus- 
bands and fathers, and don’t know 
no better. Ay, do, you coward! 
strike a woman if you dare! Was 
it for this I left my place and my 
missus? Oh dear, oh dear, what- 
ever shall I do?’ and Gingham, 
throwing her apron over her head, 
sank upon a bench in a passion of 
weeping, supported by a phalanx of 
matrons who had already collected, 
and who took part in the altercation, 
as being to all intents and purposes 
a government question. 

om Blacke was furious, of course. 
Had it not been for the large man, 
he would have struck his wife to the 
ground—alas, not the first time, we 
fear, that she had felt the weight of 
a coward’s arm—but that ponderous 
champion interposed his massive 
person, and recommended his friend 
strongly ‘not to cross the missus.’ 
Truth to tell, Mr. Fibbs had a little 
shrew of a black-eyed wife at home, 
who ruled the roast, and kept her 
great husband im entire subjection ; 
besides which, like most square, 
powerful men, he was a good-natured 
fellow, though not very respectable; 
and having won as much beer as he 
wanted from Tom, willingly lent his 
good offices to solder up the quarrel, 
which ended, as such disturbances 
generally do, in a sort of half-sulky 
reconciliation, and the wife march- 
ing off in triumph with her captured 
husband. The women, as usual, 
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had formed the majority of the 
crowd, and of course sided with the 
injured lady; so Tom Blacke, after 
a few ineffectual threats, and an 
oath or two, left the ground with 
his still sobbing wife, promising him- 
self an ample revenge if she should 
dare to cross him at home, when 
there was no one by to take her 


PevWhon they arrived at the deso- 
late room which served them for a 
home, ‘baby’ was awake, and crying 
iteously to find its little self alone. 

n what trifles do the moods and 
tempers of the human mind depend ! 
The child set up a crow of delight 
to see its father, instead of the 
hideous howl in which it had been 
indulging, and stretched out its little 
arms with a welcome that went 
straight to the drunkard’s heart. 
In another moment, he was dancing 
the little thing up and down in 

rfect good-humour, and poor 
Gin ham, thoroughly overcome, was 
leaning her head against his shoulder 
in a paroxysm of reconciled affec- 
tion, and going through that process 
of relief known to ladies by the ex- 
pressive term of ‘having a good 


cry.’ 

"iw many a matrimonial bicker 
has been interrupted and ended by 
the innocent smile of ‘one of these 


little ones!” How many an ill- 
assorted couple have been kept from 
separation by the homely conside- 
ration of ‘ what should be done with 
the children!’ How many an evil 
desire, how many an unkind thought, 
has been quenched at its very birth 
by the pure, open gaze of a guileless 
child! The stern, severe’ man, dis- 
gusted with the world, and disap- 
pointed in his best affections, has a 
corner in his heart for those whom 
he prizes as his own flesh and blood; 
the passionate, impetuous woman, 
yearning for the love she seeks in 
vain at home, her mind filled with 
an image of which it is sin even to 
think, and beset by the hundred 
temptations to which those are ex- 
posed who pass their lives in wedded 
misery, pauses on the very threshold, 
and is saved from guilt, when she 
thinks of her darlings. Sunshine 
and music do they make in a house, 
with their bright, happy faces, the 
patter of their little Bt, and the 


ringing echoes of their merry laugh. 
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Grudge not to have the quiver full 
of them. Love and prize them 
whilst you may; for the hour will 
come at last, and your life will be 
weary and your hearth desolate 
when they take wing and fly away. 

So Tom Blacke and his wife are 
reconciled for the time, and would 
be comparatively happy, were it not 
for the grinding anxiety ever present 
to their minds of how to‘ make both 
ends meet’— that consideration 
which poisons the comfort of many 
a homely dwelling, and which in 
their case is doubtless their own 
fault, or at least the fault of the 
paterfamilias, but none the less 
bitter on that account. 

‘There’s the baker to pay, and 
the rent,’ sighed Gingham, enume- 
rating them on her fingers; ‘and 
the butcher called this morning, 
with his account; to be sure it is 
but little, and little there is to meet 
it with. I shall be paid to-day for 
the plain-work, at got a bit of 
washing, yesterday, that brought 
me in sevenpence halfpenny,’ she 
proceeded, immersed in calculation ; 
‘and then we shall be three-and- 
eightpence short—three-and-eight- 

ence, and where to get it, I don’t 
inten. if I was to drop down dead, 
this minute!’ 

‘I must have a little money to- 
day, too, missus,’ said Tom, in a 
hoarse, dogged voice ; ‘can’t ye put 
the screw on a little tighter? A 
man may as well be starved to 
death as worritted to death; and I 
can’t face ‘The Feathers’ again 
without wiping off a bit of the score, 
yeknow.’ Gingham’s eye glanced at 
the Sunday gown, hanging ona nail 
behind the door—a black silk one, 
of voluminous folds and formidable 
rustle, the last remnant of respecta- 
bility left, and she thought shat, 
too, must follow the rest to the 
pawnbroker’s—to that receptacle of 
us with which, alas! she was too 
familiar, and from which even now, 
she possessed sundry mocking du- 
plicates, representing many a once- 
prized article of clothing and furni- 
ture. 

Tom saw and interpreted the 
hopeless glance: ‘ No, no,’ said he, 
relenting, ‘ not quite so bad as that, 
neither ; I wouldn’t strip the gown 
off your back, Rachel, not if it was 
ever so; I couldn't bear . see you, 
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that was once so ae going 
about all in rags. e might get 
on, too,’ added he, brightening up, 
with an expression of desperate cun- 
ning in his bad eye,—‘we might 
get money—ay, plenty of it, if you 
were only like the rest ; you're too 
mealy-mouthed, Mrs. Blacke, that’s 
where it is.’ 

‘Oh, Tom, what would you have 
me do ?’ exclaimed his wife, bursting 
afresh into tears; ‘we've been 
honest as yet through it all, and 
I've borne and borne, because we 
were honest. I'd work upon my 
bare knees for you and the child,— 
I'd starve and never complain my- 
self, if I hadn’t a morsel in the cup- 
board, but I’d keep my honesty, 
Tom, I'd keep my honesty, for 
when that’s gone, all’s gone to- 
gether.’ 

‘Will your honesty put decent 
clothes on your back, missus?’ re- 
joined Tom, who did not see that 
the article in question was by any 
means so indispensable ; ‘will your 
honesty put a joint down before the 
fire, such as we used to sit down to 
every day, when we was first man 
and wife, and lived respectable ? 
Will your honesty furnish a belly- 
ful for this poor little beggar, that’s 
whining now on my knee, for a bit 
to eat.’ Gingham eens to relent, 
at this consideration, and Tom pur- 
sued his advantage: ‘ Besides it’s 
not as if it was to do anybody any 
harm; there’s Miss Blanche got 
more than she knows what to do 
with, and the young gentleman— 
he’s away at the wars. Honesty, 
indeed, if honesty’s the game you've 
a right to your share, what Mrs. 
Kettering intended you should 
have. I think I ought to know the 
law, and the law’s on our side, and 
the justice, too. Ah! Rachel, you 
used not to be so difficult to come 
round once,’ concluded Tom, trying 
the tender tack, when he had ex- 
hausted all his other arguments, and 
recalling to his wife’s mind, as he 
intended it should do, their early 
days of courtship, and the carriage 
of a certain brown-paper parcel by 
the sea-shore. 

But Gingham felt she had right 
on her side, and when we can in- 
dulge the spirit of contradiction 
never dormant in our natures, and 
fight under the banner of truth at 
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the same time, it is too great a 
luxury for mortal man, or especially 
mortal woman, to forego, so Ging- 
ham was game to the last. ‘No, 
Tom, no!’ she said, steadily and 
with emphasis, ‘I wont do it, so 
don’t ask me, and there’s an end of 
it!’ 

Her husband put the child down 
in disgust, banged his hat upon his 
head, as if to go back to ‘The 
Feathers,’ and was leaving the 
room, when a fresh idea struck him. 
If he could but break down the bar- 
rier of his wife’s self-respect he 
might afterwards mould her more 
easily to his purpose, and the course 
he proposed to adopt might, at any 
rate, furnish him in the meantime 
with a little money for his dissipa- 
tion, so he turned round coaxingly 
to poor Gingham, and asked for his 
bit of dinner, and put the infant 
once more upon his knee, ere he be- 
gan to sound her on the propriety 
of applying for a little assistance to 
her darling, Miss Blanche. ‘ You 
ought to go and see your young 
lady, Rachel,’ said he, quite good- 
humouredly, and with the old keep- 
ing-company-days’ ‘smile ;’ ‘it’s only 

roper respect, now she’s grown to 

ea great lady, and come to Lon- 
don. I'll mind the child, at home; 
it likes to be left with its daddy—a 
deary,—and you brush yourself up 
a bit, and put on your Sunday gown 
there, and take a bit of a holiday ; 
you needn’t hurry back, you know, 
if they ask you to stay tea in the 
room, and I'll be here till you come 
home, or, if I’m not, I'll get one of 
the neighbours to look in. So now 
go, there’s a good wench.’ 

Mrs. Blacke had not heard such 
endearing language since the sea- 
side walks at St. Swithin’s,—she 
felt almost happy again, and nearly 
forgot the ‘ Sseo-aeil-dabtgenes’ 
wanting for the week’s account. 
Sundry feminine misgivings had 
she, as to her personal appearance 
being sufficiently fine to face the 
new servants, in the exalted cha- 
racter of Miss Blanche’s late lady’s- 
maid; but women, even ugly ones, 
have a wonderful knack of adorning 
themselves on very insufficient mate- 
rials, and Tom assured her the black 
silk looked as good as new, and that 
bonnet always did become her, and 
always would—so she gave the child 
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a parting kiss, and her husband 
many injunctions to take care of the 
treasure, and started in wonderfully 
good spirits. Tom’s last injunction 
to her as she departed being to this 
effect:—‘If Miss Blanche should 
ask how we're getting on, Rachel, 
you put your pride in your pocket— 
mind that—put your pride in your 
ket, you understand!’ So the 
kard was left alone with his 
child. 

We have already said Tom was 
fond of the little thing—in fact it 
was the only one being on earth that 
had found its way to his heart. 
Man must love something, and Tom 
Blacke, the attorney’s clerk, who 
had married for money as if he had 
been a ruined peer of the realm, 
eared just as little for his wife as 
any such impoverished nobleman 
might for the peeress with whom 
his income was necessarily encum- 
bered, but the more indifferent he 
was to the mother the fonder he was 
of the child, and with all his liking 
for skittles and vulgar dissipation 
(the whist and claret of higher cir- 
cles), he thought it no hardship to 
spend the rest of the afternoon with 
an infant that was just beginning to 
talk. He fully intended, as he had 
promised, to remain at home till his 
wife returned, but a drunkard can 
have no will of his own. When a 
man gives himself up to strong 
drink he chooses a mistress who 
will take no denial, for whom appe- 
tite grows too fiercely by what it 
feeds on, whose beck and call he 
must be ever ready to obey, for she 
will punish his neglect by the inflic- 
tion of such horrors as we may fancy 

ictured in the imagination of the 

oomed—till he fly for relief back 
to the enchantress that has mad- 
dened him, and whilst the poison 
begets thirst as the thirst craves for 
the poison, the liquid fire poured 
upon the smouldering flame eats, 
and saps, and scorches, till it expires 
in drivelling idiotey, or blazes out in 
raving riotous aa: Mr. Blacke 
was tolerably cheerful up to a cer- 
tain point, when he arrived at that 
state which we once heard graphi- 
cally described by the serjeant of a 
barrack-guard, on whom the duty 
had devolved of placing an inebriated 
warrior in salutary confinement— 
‘Was he drunk, serjeant?’ said the 
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orderly officer. ‘No, sir.’ ‘Was 
he sober, then?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘ How? 
neither drunk nor sober! what d’ye 
meanP’ ‘ Well, sir, the man had 
been drinking, no doubt, but the 
liquor was just dying out in him.’ 
So with Tom Blacke—after an 
hour or so the liquor began to die out 
in him, and then came the ghastly re- 
action. First he thought the room 
was gloomy and solitary, and he got 
nearer the child’s cradle for com- 
pany —the little thing was again 
asleep, and he aibenel its coverlet 
more comfortably—ah! that slimy, 
crawling creature! what is itP so 
near the infant’s head—he brushed 
it away with his hand—but swarms 
of the same loathsome insects came 
climbing over the cradle, chairs, and 
furniture. Now they settled on his 
legs and clothes, and he beat them 
down and flung them from him by 
hundreds, aalieien with horror 
the while; then he looked into the 
corners of the room, and put his 
hands before his eyes after each 
startled glance, for hideous faces 
grinned and gibbered at him, start- 
img out from the very walls, and 
mopping and mowing, shifted their 
forms and places, so that it was im- 
ossible to identify them. He could 
loos borne these, but worse still, 


there was a Shape in the room with 
him, of whose presence he was fear- 
fully conscious, though whenever he 
manned himself to look steadily at 


it, it was gone. He could not bear 
to have this visitant behind him, so 
he backed his chair hard against the 
wall. In vain—still on the side from 
which he turned his head the grim 
Shape sat and cowered and blinked 
at him. He knew it—he felt it— 
mortal nerves could bear it no 
longer. He grew desperate, as a 
man does in a dream. Should he 
take the child andrun for it? No! 
he would meet It on the narrow 
stairs, and he could not get by there 
—Ha! the window! bounding into 
the air, child and all, he might 
escape. He was mad now—he was 
capable of anything. Come along, 
little weld are blocking up 
the room—they cover the floor in 
myriads—the Shape is waving them 
on—light and freedom without, the 
devil and all his legions within— 
Hurrah! 

Fortunate was it for the hope of 
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the Blacke family that Mrs. Crimp 
was at this instant returning to her 
lodgi above, accompanied by 
several promising young Crimps, 
with whom, as she toiled up the 
common staircase, she kept up a 
running fire of objurgation and en- 
treaty. The homely sounds, the 
familiar voices brought Tom Blacke 
to himself. The vicinity of such a 
material dame as Mrs. Crimp was 
sufficient to destroy the ideal in the 
most brandy-sodden brain, and the 
horrors left their victim for the time. 
But he dared not remain to encoun- 
ter a second attack. He could not 
answer for the consequences of ano- 
ther hour in that room alone with 
the child, so he asked his neighbour, 
a kind motherly woman, and as fond 
of a baby as if she had not nursed 
a dozen of her own, to keep an eye 
upon his little one, and betook him- 
self straight to ‘The Feathers’ to 
raise the accursed remedy to his 
lips with a trembling hand, and bor- 
row half-an-hour’s callousness at a 
frightful sacrifice. Tom thought he 
knew what was good for his com- 
plaint, and ‘clung to the hand that 
smote him’ with the confirmed 
infatuation of asot. So we leave him 
at the bar, with a glazed eye, a hag- 
gard smile, and the worm that never 
es eating into his very vitals. 

In themeantimeGingham, with the 
dingy bonnet somewhat cocked up 
behind, and her bony fingers peeping 
through the worn thread gloves, is 
making her way along the sunny 
pavement in the direction of Gros- 
venor zee The old black silk 

looks worse than she expected 
in that searching light, and she feels 
nervous and shy at revisiting her 
former haunts, nor does she like 
leaving home for many hours ata 
time. But as she walks on, the ex- 
ercise does her good. The moving 
objects on all sides and the gaudy 
bustle of London in the height of 
the season, have an exhilarating 
effect on her spirits. It is soseldom 
she has an outing, moped up for 
days together in that mews, the 
very —- is enjoyment, and the 
shops, with their cheap dresses and 


seductive ribbons, are perfect palaces 


of delight. She cannot tear herself 
from one window, where an excel- 
lent silk for her own wear and a frock 
*fit todress an angel,’ as she thinks, 
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for baby, are to be sold, in tempting 
juxtaposition, respectively for a mere 
nothing. If she was sure the colour 
of that silk would stand, she would 
try and scrape the money together 
to buy it, but a pang shoots through 
her as she seeks the fatal ‘ three- 
and-eightpence,’ so she walks on 
with a heavy sigh, and though she 
knows she never can possess it, yet 
she feels all the better for even hay- 
ing seen such a dress as that. 
And these, and such as these, are 
the pleasures of the poor in our 
at metropolis. Continual self- 
enial, continual self-restraint, con- 
tinual self-abasement—like Tantalus 
to be whelmed in the waters of en- 
joyment which must never touch the 
lip. In the country the poor man 
ean at least revel in its freshest and 
purest delights. We have been told 
that ‘the meek shall inherit the 
earth,’ and the day-labourer mend- 
ing ‘my lord’s’ park fence has often 
far more enjoyment in that wilder- 
ness of beauty than its highborn 
roprietor. While the latter is in 
Ped. the former breathes the sweet 
morning air and the scent of a thou- 
sand wild-flowers whose fragrance 
will be scorched up ere noon. The 
lad song of birds makes music to 
Es ear, the whole landscape smiling 
in the sunlight is spread out for the 
delight of his eye. Not only the 
park, and the waving woods, and the 
placid lake are his property for the 
time, but the cheerful homesteads 
and the scattered herds, and the 
hazy distance stretching away far as 
those blue hills that melt into the 
sky. He can admire the shadows 
of each giant elm without disturbing 
himself as to which of them must be 
marked for the axe; he can watch 
the bounding deer without caring 
which is the fattest to furnish a 
haunch for solemn dinners and 
political entertainments, where peo- 
le eat because they are weary, and 
drink because they are dull. The 
distant view he looks upon is to him 
a breathing, sparkling world, full of 
light and life and hope—not a mere 
county subdivided into votes and 
freeholds, and support and interest. 
His frame is attempered by toil to 
the enjoyment of natural pleasures 
and natural beauties. e wild 
breeze fans his brow—the daisies 
spring beneath his feat—the glorious 
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summer-sky is ne above, and the 
presence of his Maker pervades the 
atmosphere about him. For the 
time the man is happy, happier per- 
haps than he is himself aware of. 
To be sure he is mortal, and in the 
midst of it all he sighs for beer; yet 
is his lot one not unmixed with 
many pure and thrilling pleasures, 
and if he can only get plenty of 
work, there are many states of ex- 
istence far worse than that of an 
English field-labourer. 

N ot so with the sons of toil in town 
—there all enjoyment is artificial, all 
pleasure must be paid for—the air 
they breathe will support life, but its 
odours are far different from those of 
the wild-flower. If their eyes are 
ever gladdened by beauty, it is but 
the pomp and splendour of their fel- 
low-creatures on which they gaze 
with sneering admiration, half envy, 
half contempt. If their ears are ever 
ravished by music, there is a tempt- 
ing demon wafting sin into their 
hearts upon the sounds—there is a 
— voice of ee and vulgar 
revelry accompanying the very con- 
cord of emeee* What emanes can 
they have but those of the senses? 
Where have they to go for relaxa- 
tion but tothe gin-shop? What in- 
ducement have they to raise them- 
selves above the level of ‘ the beasts 
which perish?’ 

Honour to those who are working 
to provide intellectual amusements 
for the masses, and that education of 
the soul which places man above the 
circumstances by which he is sur- 
rounded! Much has been done, and 
much is stillleft todo. Those waves 
must be taught to leap ever upwards, 
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to fling their separate crests towards 
the sky, for if the tempest should 
arise, and they should come surgi 
on in one gigantic volume, they wi 
e a clear breach wherever the 

embankment happens to be weakest; 
and who shall withstand their force? 

Can we wonder to find the lower 
classes sometimes discontented when 
we think of their privations and their 
toils? shall a man starve with but 
half-an-inch of plate-glass betwixt 
his dry, white lips and the reekin: 
abundance of luxurious gluttony 
and shall he turn away without a 
murmur, die, and make no sign? 
Shall a fellow-creature drag on an 
existence of perpetual labour, with 
no pleasures, no relaxations, almost 
no repose, and shall we expect this 
dreary, blighted being to be always 
contented, always cheerful, always 
respectful to his superiors? Is it to 
be all one way here below? shall it 
be all joy, and mirth, and comfort, 
and superfluity with the one, andall 
want, and misery, and grim despair 
with theother? Forbid it, Heaven! 
Let us, every man, put his shoulder 
to the wheel—let each, in his own 
circle, be it small or great, do all in 
his power for those beneath him— 
beneath him but in the accident of 
station, brothers in all besides—live 
and let live—stretch a helping hand 
to all who need it—treat every man 
as one who has an immortal soul— 
and though ‘they shall never cease 
out of the land,’ yet will their wants 
be known and their hardships alle- 
viated, and the fairest spirit of heaven 
—angelic charity—shall spread her 
wings widest and warmest in London 
for the poor. 


CHAPTER X.—SUPERFLUITY. 


LONDON FOR THE RICH — A GOLDEN IMAGE — THE LADY OF FASHION — LIFE WELL 
SPENT — BOOK-WRITING AND BOOK-MAKING — THE DAY OF THE DRAWING-ROOM 
— GOING TO MY CLUB—THE AWFUL MOMENT—GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


Lonpon for the rich, —— is a 
0 


different thing altogether. ‘ Money 
cannot purchase happiness,’ said the 

hilosopher. ‘No,’ replied a cele- 

rated wit, himself well-skilled in 
circulating the much-esteemed dross, 
‘but it can purchase a very good 
mnitation of it,’ and none can gain- 
Bay the truth of his distinction. 
What can it do for us in the great 
Babylon? It can buy us airy houses 
—cool rooms—fragrant flowers—the 


best of everything to eat and drink 
—carriages —horses —excitement— 
music—friends—everything but a 

ood appetite and content. London 
for the rich man is indeed a Palace 
of Delights. See him at the win- 
dow of his club, in faultless attire, 
surrounded by worshippers who 
perform their part of the mutual 
eontract most religiously, by finding 
conversation and company, both of 
the pleasantest, for him who pro 
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vides and dinner, equally of the 
best. “Teach the wm before a 
calf, is it not a golden one? though 
they ‘eat dirt,’ is it not dressed by 
aFrench cook? See him canterin 

in the Park,—an animal so we 

broke as that would make John 
Gilpin himself appear a fine horse- 
man,—what envious glances follow 
him from the humble pedestrian,— 
what sunny smiles shine on him 
from lips and eyes surmounting the 
most graceful shapes, the most be- 
coming neck-ribbons ! No, admiring 
stranger! You are not in the 
Bazaar at Constantinople,—you are 
amidst England’s high-born beauties 
in the most moral country on earth ; 
yet even here, with sorrow be it 
said, there is many a fair girl read 

to barter love, and hope, and self- 
respect, for a box at the opera and 
an adequate settlement. only it must 
be large enough. Within fifty 
yards of this spot may Tattersall’s 
voice be heard any Monday or 
Thursday proclaiming, hammer in 
hand, his mercenary ultimatum, 
*The best blood in ngland, and 
she 1s to be sold.’ Brain-sick mo- 
ralists would read a lesson from the 
animal’s fate. Our men-of-the- 
world are satisfied to take things as 
they are. Meanwhile the Calf has 
shown himself long enough to his 
idolaters ; he dines early to-day—a 
quarter-past eight—therefore he 
canters home to dress. Man has 
no right to insult such a cook as 
his by being hungry, so he trifles 
over a repast that Apicius would 
have envied, and borrows half an 
hour’s fictitious spirits from a golden 
vintage, that has well nigh cost its 
weight in gold. What an evening 
is before him! All that can en- 
chant the eye, all that can ravish 
the ear—beauties of earth and 
sounds of heaven,—the ve 
of the intellect, and ‘ the 


revelry 
¢ est box 
in the house’ from which to see, 


hear, and enjoy. The Calf is 
indeed pasturing in the Elysian 
fields, and we need follow him no 
longer. Can he be otherwise than 
happy? Can there be lips on which 
such fruits as these turn to ashes? 
Are beauty, and luxury, and society, 
and — nothing after all but ‘a 
bore?’ Nature is a more impartial 
mother than we are prone to be- 
lieve, and the rich man need not 
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always be such an object of envy 
only because he is rich. 

ut pretty Blanche Kettering 
enjoyed the glitter and the excite- 
ment, and the pleasures of her Lon- 
don life, even as the opening flower 
enjoys the sunshine and the breeze. 
It requires a season or two to take 
the edge off a fresh healthy appe- 
tite, and ennui scowls in vain upon 
the very young. Gingham oa 
her young lady had never looked 
so well as she did to-day of all days 
in the year, the one on which 
Blanche was to be presented. Yes 
—it was the day of the drawing- 
room, and our former Abigail for- 
got the supercilious manners of the 
new porter, and the high-and- 
mighty ways of the general's gen- 
tleman, and even her own faded 
black silk, in a paroxysm of motherly 
affection and professional enthu- 
siasm, brought on by the beauty of 
her darling, and the surpassing mag- 
nificence of her costume. Manske 
was nearly dressed when she ar- 
rived, standing like a little princess 
amongst her many attendants—this 
one smoothing a fold, that one ad- 
justing a curl, and a third holding 
the pincushion aloft, having trans- 
ferred the greater portion of its 
contents to her own mouth. 

Would that we had power to de- 
scribe the young lady’s dress—would 
that we could delight bright eyes, 
should bright eyes condescend to 
glance upon our page, with a critical 
and correct account of the materials 
and the fashion that were capable 
of constituting so attractive a tout 
ensemble—how the gown was bro- 
cade, and the train was silk, and the 
trimmings were gossamer to the 
best of our belief !—how pearls were 
braided in that soft brown hair, and 
feathers nodded over that graceful 
little head, though to our mind it 
would have been even better with- 
out these accessories,—and how the 
dear girl looked altogether like a 
fairy- queen, smiling through a 
wreath of mist, and glittering with 
the dewdrops of the morning. 

‘ Lor’, Mies, you do ~ splen- 
did!’ said Gingham, lost in admira- 
tion, partly at the richness of the 
materials, partly at the improvement 
inherold charge. Blanche wasa very 
pretty girl, certainly, even in a 
court-dress, trying as is that cos- 
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tume to all save the dark, tall beau- 
ties, who do indeed look magnificent 
in trains and feathers; but then the 
Anglo-Saxon blonde has her revenge 
next morning in her simple des- 
habille at breakfast, a period at 
which the black-eyed sultana is apt 
to betray a slight poamneet of skin, 
and a drowsy listless air, not above 
half awake. Well, they are all very 
charming in all dresses—it’s lucky 
they are so unconscious of their own 
attractions. 

Blanche was anything but a vain 
girl, but of course it takes a long 
time to dress for a Drawing-room, 
and when mirrors are properly ar- 
ranged for self-inspection, it requires 
a good many glances to satisfy 
ladies as to the correct disposition of 
‘ front, flanks, and rear ;’ so several 
minutes elapse ere Gingham can be 
favoured with a private interview, 


and she passes that period in ad- 
miring her young lady, and scanning, 
with a criticism that borders on dis- 
ap robation, the ministering efforts 
of Rosine, the French maid. 

A few weeks of London dissipa- 


tion have not yet taken the first 
fresh bloom off Blanche’s young 
brow, there is not yet a single 
line to herald the ‘battered look’ 
that will, too surely, follow a very 
few years of late hours and nightly 
excitement and disappointments. 
The girl is all girl still—bright, and 
simple, and lovely. With all our 
prejudices in her favour, and our 
awe-struck admiration of her dress, 
we cannot help thinking she would 
look yet lovelier in a plain morning 
gown, with no ornament but a rose 
or two; and that Mary Delaval’s 
stately beauty and commanding 
figure would be more in character 
with those splendid robes of state. 
But Mary is only a governess, and 
Blanche is an heiress; so the one 
remains upstairs and the other goes 
to meee. What else would you 
ve 
_ It is difficult for an inferior at any 
time to obtain an interview with a 
superior, and nowhere more so than 
im London. Gingham was secure of 
Blanche’s sympathy as of her assist- 
ance, but although the latter was 
forthcoming, the very instant there 
was the slightest hesitation perceived 
in her answer to the natural ques- 
tion, ‘how are you getting on?’ 
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Gingham was deprived of her share 
of the former by a thundering double- 
knock, that shook even the massive 
house in Grosvenor-square to its 
foundation, and the announcement 
that Lady Mount Helicon had 
arrived, and was even then waiting 
in the carriage for Miss Kettering. 

‘Good bye, good bye, Gingham,’ 
said Blanche, hurrying off in a state 
of nervous trepidation, she scarcely 
knew why; ‘I mustn’t keep Lady 
Mount Helicon waiting, andof course 
she wont get out in her train—come 
again soon, good bye;’ and in an- 
other moment the steps were up, 
the door closed with a bang, and 
Blanche, spread well out so as not 
to get ‘creased’ by the side of 
stately Lady Mount Helicon, in a 
magnificent family coach, rich in 
state-liveried coachman, and Pata- 
gonian footmen, to which Cinde- 
rella’s equipage in the fairy tale was 
a mere costermonger’s cart. 

As the stout official on the box 
hammer-cloth, whose driving, con- 
cealed as he is behind an enormous 
nosegay, is the admiration of all 
beholders, will take some little time 
to reach the ‘string,’ and when 
placed in that lingering procession, 
will move at a snail’s pace the whole 
way to St. James’, we may as well 
fill up the interval by introducing 
to the reader a lady with whom 
Blanche is rapidly becoming inti- 
mate, and who takes a warm, shall 
we say a maternal interest, in the 
movements of our young heiress. 

Lady Mount Helicon, then, is one 
of _— sana — the metro- 

lis of this great and happy country 
psa alone oo to ceoaiealiie That 
she was once a merry, single-hearted 
child, is more than probable, but so 
many years have elapsed since that 
innocent period—so many ‘seasons,’ 
with their ever-recurring duties of 
card-leaving, dinner-receiving, ball- 
haunting, and keeping up her ac- 
quaintance, have been softening 
her brain and hardening her 
heart, that there is little Tort of 
the child in her world-worn na- 
ture, and not a great deal of 
the woman, save her attachment 
to her son. She is as fond of him 
as it is possible for her to be of any- 
thing. She is proud of his talents, 
his appearance, his acquirements, 
and in her heart of hearts of his 
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wildness. Altogether, she thinks 
him a great improvement on the old 
lord, and would sacrifice anything 
for him in the world, save her posi- 
tion in society. That position, such 
as it is, she has all her life been 
struggling to retain. She would 
improve it if she could, but she will 
never get any farther. She belongs 
to the mass of good society, and re- 
ceives cards for all the ‘ best places’ 
and most magnificent entertain- 
ments, but is as far removed as a 
curate’s wife in Cornwall from the 
inner circle of those ‘bright parti- 
cular stars’ with whom she would 
give her coronet to associate. 

Lady Long-Acre bows to her, but 
she never zods. Lady Dinadam 
invites her to the great ball, which 
that exemplary peeress annually 
endures with the constancy of a 
martyr ; but as for the little dinners, 
for which her gastronomic lord is so 
justly renowned, it is needless to 
think of them. She might just as 
well expect to be asked to Wassail- 
worth. And although the Duke is 
hand-and-glove with her son, she 
well knows she has as much chance 
of visiting the Emperor of Morocco. 
Even tiny Mrs. Dreadnought al- 
ternately snubs and patronizes her. 
Why that artificial woman, who 
has no rank and very little character, 
should be one of ‘the great people’ 
is totally inexplicable; however, 
there she is, and Lady Mount 
Helicon looks up to her accordingly. 
Well, there are gradations in all 
ranks, even to the very steps before 
the throne. In her ladyship’s im- 
mediate circle are the Ormolus, and 
the Veneers, and the Blacklambs, 
with whom she is on terms of the 
most perfect equality ; while below 
her are the Duffles, and the 
Marchpanes, and the Featherheads, 
and a whole host of inferiors. If 
Lady Long-Acre is distant with her, 
can she not be condescending in her 
turn to Lady Tadpole? If Dina- 
dam, who uses somewhat coarse 
language for a nobleman, says he 
‘can’t stand that something vulgar 
woman,’ cannot Lady Mount He- 
licon cut young Deadlock unblush- 
ingly in the street, and turn the 
very coldest part of her broad 
shoulder on Sir Timothy and Lady 
Turnstile? ‘City people, my dear,’ 
as she explains for the edification of 
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Blanche, who is somewhat aghast at 
the uncourteous mancuvre. Has 
she not a grand object to pursue for 
eighteen hours out of every twenty- 
four? Must she not keep alive the 
recollections of her existence in the 
memories of some two or three 
hundred people, who would not 
care a straw if she were dead and 
buried before to-morrow morning? 
Is it not a noble ambition to arrive 
at terms of apparent intimacy with 
this shaky grandee, or that super- 
annuated Con because they 
are duchesses and grandees? Can 
horses and carriages be better em- 
loyed than in carrying cards about 
for judicious distribution? Is not 
that a delightful night of which two- 
thirds are spent blocked up in ‘ the 
string,’ and the remainder suffocated 
on the staircase? In short, can 
money be better lavished, or time 
and energy better applied, than in 
‘keeping up one’s acquaintance ?” 
This is the noble aim of* all the 
world.’ This it is which brings 
country families to London when 
their strawberries are ripe, and their 
roses in full bloom. The Hall looks 
beautiful when its old trees are in 
foliage, and its sunny meadows rip- 
led with the fresh-mown hay. 
ut, dear! who would be out of 
London in June? except, of course, 
during Ascot week. No, the gar- 
dener and the steward are left to 
enjoy one of the sweetest places in 
England, and the family hug them- 
selves in the exchange of their 
roomy chambers, and old oak 
wainscoting, and fresh country air, 
for a small, close, ill-constructed 
house, redolent of those mysterious 
perfumes which are attributed to 
‘drains,’ and grimy with many a 
year’s accumulation of soot and 
other impurities, but happy, thrice 
happy in its sitwation—not a quarter 
of a mile from St. James’s-street, 
and within a stone’s throw of 
Berkeley-square! Year after year 
the Exodus goes on. Year after 
year has the ‘Squire sworn stoutly 
he will enjoy this summer at home, 
and perjured himself, as a man in- 
variably does when he attests by 
oath an opinion in defiance of his 
wife. While there are daughters to 
marry off, and sons to get commis- 
sions for, we can account in a mea- 
sure for the migratory movement, 
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though based, we conceive, on falla- 
cious principles. But when John 
has got his appointment, through 
the county member after all, and 
Lacy has married the young rector 
of the adjoining parish, who fell in 
love with her at the county archery 
meeting, why the two poor old folks 
should make their annual struggle, 
and endure their annual Scena 
is only to be explained bythe tenacity 
with which English people cling to 
their national superstitions and their 
national absurdities. 

Even little Blanche, living in one 
of the best houses in Grosvenor- 
square, and going to Court under a 
peeress’s ‘wing,’ sighed while she 
thought of Newton-Hollows and its 
shrubberies, and her garden just 
blooming into summer luxuriance. 
As they toiled slowly down St. 
James’-street, envying the privileged 
grandees with their entrée through 
St. James’-park, our pretty heiress 
would fain have been back, in her 
garden-bonnet, tying up her roses, 
and watching her carnations, and 
idling about in the deep shades of her 
leafy paradise. Not so the chape- 
ron. She was full of the important 
oceasion. It was her pleasure to 
se Miss Kettering, and her 

usiness to arrange how that maid- 
enly patronymic should be merged 
in the title of Mount Helicon: for 
this she was herself prepared to 
lapse into a dowager—who but a 
mother would be capable of such a 
sacrifice? Yet it must be; none 
knew better than her ladyship, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the late lord’s man- 
of-business, and certain citizens of 
the Hebrew persuasion, collectors of 
noblemen’s and gentlemen's auto- 
graphs—how impossible it was for 
* Mount’ to go on much longer. His 
book on the Derby was a far deeper 
affair than his ‘ Broadsides from the 
Baltic’-—where the publisher lost 
shillings on the latter, the author 
paid away hundreds on the former— 
and the literary sportsman con- 
fessed, with his usual devil-may-care 
candour, that ‘between black-legs 
and blue-stockings he was pretty 
nearly told-out!’—therefore must an 
heiress be supplied from the canaille 
to — the noble house of Mount 
Helicon—therefore have the Mount 
Helicon arms, and the Mount He- 
licon liveries, and the Mount 
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Helicon carriage been seen day 
after day waiting in Grosvenor- 
square—therefore does their diplo- 
matic proprietress speak in all 
societies of ‘her — Miss 
Kettering,’ and ‘ her sweet Blanche,’ 
and therefore are they even now ar- 
riving in company at St. James’s, 
followed by the General in his 
brougham, who has come to pay his 
respects to his Sovereign in the 
tightest uniform that ever threatened 
an apoplectic warrior with convul- 
sions. ‘ My dear, you look exquisite,’ 
says the chaperon, ‘only mind how 
you get out, and don’t dirty your 
train,—and recollect your feathers ; 
when you curtsey to the Queen, 
whatever you do, don’t let them bob 
in her Majesty’s face.’ Blanche, 
albeit somewhat frightened, could 
not help laughing, and looked so 
fresh and radiant as she alighted, 
that the very mob assembled for 
urposes of criticism scarcely for- 
hoes from telling her as much to her 
face. ‘ Don’t be nervous, my dear,’ 
and ‘ pray don’t let us get separated,’ 
said the two ladies simultaneously, as 
they entered the palace, and Blanche 
felt her knees tremble and her heart 
beat as she followed her conductress 
up the stately well-lined staircase, 
between rows of magnificent-looking 
entlemen-officials, all in full dress. 
he kettle-drums of the Life Guards 
booming from without did not serve 
to reassure her half so much as the 
jolly faces of the beef-eaters, every 
one of whom seems to be cut out to 
— the same pattern, and, inex- 
plicable as it may appear, is a livin 
impersonation of Henry VIII. ; but 
she took courage after a time, seein, 
that nobody was the least frighten 
except herself, and that young 
Brosier of the Guards, one of her 
dancing-partners, and to-day on duty 
at St. James’s, was swaggering about 
as much at home as if he had been 
brought up in the palace instead of 


his father’s humble-looking parson- 
age. Blanche would have liked it 


better, though, had the staircase and 
corridor been alittle more crowded ; 
as it was, she felt too conspicuous, 
and fancied people looked at her as 
if they knew she was clutching those 
two tickets with her name and her 
chaperon’s legibly inscribed thereon, 
for the information of an exalted 
office-bearer, because this was her first 
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appearance at Court, and she was 

oing to be presented! Innocent 

lanche! The gentlemen in uni- 
form are busy with their collars 
(the collar of a uniform is positive 
strangulation for everything but a 
bond fide soldier), whilst those in 
civil vestures are absorbed in the 
contemplation of their own legs, 
which, in the unusual attire of silk 
stockings and ‘shorts,’ look worse 
to the owner than to any one else, 
and that is saying a good deal. The 
General is close behind his niece, 
and struts with an ardour which 
yesterday's levée in that same tight 
coat has been unable to cool. The 
plot thickens, and they add their 
tickets to a table already covered by 
cards inscribed with the names of 
England’s noblest and fairest, for 
the information of the Grand Vizier, 
and—shall we confess it?—the gen- 
tlemen of the Press! Lady Mount 
Helicon bows right and left with 
stately courtesy; Blanche seizes a 
moment to arrange her train and a 
stray curl unobserved ; and the Ge- 
neral, between gold-lace and excite- 
ment, breaks out into an obvious 
perspiration. Blanche’s partners 
gather round her as they would at 
a ball, though she scarcely recog- 
nises some in their military disguises. 
And those who have not been intro- 
duced, whisper to each other, ‘ That's 
Miss Kettering,’ and depreciate 
her, and call her ‘very pretty for 
an heiress.’ Captain Lacquers is 
magnificent ; he has exchanged into 
‘the Loyal Hussars,’ chiefly on 
account of the uniform, and thinks 
that in ‘hessians’ and ‘a pelisse’ 
he ought not to be bought under 
half a million. He breakfasted with 
‘Uppy’ this morning, and rallied 
that suitor playfully on his advan- 
tage in attending the Drawing-room, 
whereas Sir Ascot was to be on 
duty, and is even now lost in jack- 
boots and a helmet, on a pawing 
black charger, outside. D’Orville 
is there too, with his stately figure, 
and grave, handsome face. His 
hussar uniform sits none the worse 
for those two medals on his breast ; 
and his beauty is none the less com- 
manding for a tinge of brown caught 
from an Indiansun. He is listening 
to the General, and bending bis 
ae eyes on Blanche. The girl 
thinks he is certainly the nicest per- 
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son here. By a singular association 
of ideas, the whole thing reminds 
the General of the cavalry action at 
Gorewallah, and his energetic re- 
miniscences of that brilliant affair 
are by no means lost on the by- 
standers. 

‘ Blanche, my dear, there’s Sir 
Roger Rearsby—most distinguished 
officer.— W hat ?—I was his brigade- 
major at Chutney, and we—D’Or- 
ville, you know that man—how d’ye 
mean ?—Why, it’s Colonel Chuffins. 
I pulled him from under his horse 
in the famous charge of the Kedge- 
rees, and stood across him for two 
hours—two hours, by the god of 
war !—till I'd rallied the Kedgerees, 
and we swept everything before us. 
I suppose you'll allow, Gorewallah 
was the best thing of the war. 
Zounds! I don’t believe the sepoys 
have done talking of it yet! k 
ye here: Mash Mofussil occupied 
the heights, and Bahawdar Bang 
was detached to make a demonstra- 
tion in our rear. Well, sir-——’ 

At this critical juncture, and ere 
the General had time to explain the 
strategy by which Bahawdar Bang’s 
manceuvre was defeated, he and Gia 
party had been swept onward with 
the tide towhere a doorway stemmed 
the crowd into a mass of struggling 
confusion. Lappets and feathers 
waved to and fro like a grove of 

oplars in a breeze; fans were 

roken, and soft cheeks scratched 
against epaulettes and such accou- 
trements of war; here and there a 
pair of moustaches towered above 
the surface, like the yards of some 
tall bark in a storm; whilst ever 
and anon a heavy dowager, like 
some plunging seventy-four that 
answers not her helm, came 
surging through the mass, with 
the sheer force of that specific 
gravity which is not to be denied. 
As the state-rooms are reached 
the crowd becomes more dense 
and the heat insufferable. A red 
cord stretched tightly the whole 
length of the room offers an insu- 
perable barrier to the impetuous, 
and compels the panting company to 
defile in due order of precedence— 
‘ first come first om being here 
as elsewhere the prevailing maxim. 
And now, people being obliged to 
stand still, make the best of it, and 
begin to talk, their remarks being as 
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original and interesting as those of a 
well-dressed crowd usually are— 
‘Wawt a crush—aw—’ says Cap- 
tain Lacquers, skilfully warding off 
from Blanche the whole person of a 
stout naval officer, and sighing to 
think of the tarnish his eltved kane. 
sians have sustained by being trod- 
den on—‘there’s Lady Crane and 
the Miss Cranes—that’s Rebecca, 
the youngest, she’s going to be pre- 
sented, poor girl! aw, she’s pain- 
fully ugly, Miss Kettering—aw— 
makes me ill to look at her.’ Poor 
Rebecca, she is not pretty, at least 
in a court dress, and is dreadfully 
frightened besides. She knows the 
rich Miss Kettering by sight, and 
admires her honestly, and envies her 
too, and would give anything to 
change places with her now, for she 
has a slight tendresse for good- 
looking, unmeaning Lacquers. Take 
comfort, Rebecca, you will hardly 
condescend to speak to him, when 
you go through the same dread 
ordeal next year, in this very place, 
as Marchioness Ermindale. The 
Marquis is looking out for a young 
wife, and has seen you already, 
walking early, in shabby gloves, 
with your governess, and & made 
up his mind, and will marry 
you out of hand before the end 
of the season. So you will be 
the richest peeress in England, and 
have a good-looking, good-hu- 
moured, honest-hearted husband, 
very little over forty, and you will 
do pretty much what you like, and 
never go with your back to the 
horses any more, only you don’t 
know it, nor has it anything to do 
with our story, except to prove that 
the lottery is not, invariably, ‘all 
blanks and no prizes,’—that a quiet, 
unassuming, lady-like girl has fully 
as good a chance of winning the 
= as any of your fashionable 

eauties—your dashing young la- 
dies, with their pictures in print- 
books, and their names in the clubs, 
and their engagements a dozen 
deep, and their heart-broken lovers 
in scores—men who can well afford 
to be lovers, seeing that their re- 
sources will not admit of their be- 
coming husbands. Such a suitor is 
a Lacquers to the generality 
of his ladye-loves, though he means 
honestly enough as regards Blanche, 
and would like to marry her and her 
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three per-cents. to-morrow. Mis- 
guided dandy! what chance has he 
against such a rival as D’Orville? 
even if there were no Frank Hard- 
ingstone, and Cousin Charlie were 
never to come back, he is but on a 

ar with Sir Ascot, Lord Mount 

elicon, and a hundred others— 
there is not the toss of a halfpenny 
for choice between them. Never- 
theless, he has great confidence in 
his own fascinations, and not being 
troubled with diffidence, is only 
waiting for an opportunity to lay 
himself, his uniform, and his debts, 
at the heiress’s feet. 

The Major meanwhile, whom 
Lady Mount Helicon thinks ‘ charm- 
ing, and of whom she is persuaded 
she has made a conquest, pioneers a 
way for Blanche and her chaperon 
through the glittering throng. ‘It 
is very formidable, Miss Kettering,’ 
says he, pitying the obvious nervous- 
ness of the young girl, ‘ but it’s soon 
over, like a visit to the dentist. You 
know what to do, and the Queen is so 
kind and so gracious, it’s not half so 
alarming when you are really before 
her; now, go on; that’s the grand 
vizier, keep close to Lady Mount 
Helicon, and mind, don’t turn your 
back to any of the royalties. I shall 
be in the Gallery, to get your car- 
riage after it’s over. shall be so 
anxious to know how you get 
through it.’ 

‘Thank you, Major D’Orville,’ 
replied poor Blanche, with an up- 
ward glance of gratitude that made 
her violet eyes look deeper and love- 
lier than ever; and she sailed on, 
with a very respectable assumption 
of fortitude, but inwardly wishing 
that she could sink into the earth, 
or, at least, remain with kind, pro- 
tecting Major D’Orville and Uncle 
Baldwin, and those gentlemen whose 
duty did not bring them into the 
immediate presence of their sove- 


— 
hese worthies, having nothing 
better to do, began to beguile 


the time by admiring each 
other’s uniforms, criticizing the 
appearance of the company, and 
such vague impertinencies as go by 
the name of general conversation. 
Lacquers, who had just caught the 
turn of his hessians at a favourable 
point of view, was more than usually 
communicative. ‘ Heard of Bolter?’ 
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says he, addressing the public in 
general, and amongst others a first 
cousin of thatinjuredman. ‘Taken 
his wife back again—aw—soft, I 
should say—fact is, she and Fopples 
couldn’t get on, Frank kicked at 
the poodle, directly he got to the 
railway station, he swore he would 
only take the parrot, and they 
uarrelled there. I don’t believe 
ey went abroad at all, at least not 
together. Seen the poodle? nice 
dog ; they’ve got him in Green-street, 
very like Frank, believe he was 
jealous of him!’ A general laugh 
greeted the Hussar’s witticism, and 
the cousin being, as usual, not on 
the best of terms with his relation, 
enjoyed the joke more than any one 
else. Major D’Orville alone has 
neither listened to the story nor 
caught the point. Blanche’s pleading, 
teful eyes haunt him still. He 
eels that the more he likes her the 
less he would wish to marry her. 
‘She is worthy of a better fate,’ he 
thinks, ‘than to be linked toa brokers 
s.’ And as is often the 
case, the charm of beauty in another 
brings forcibly to his mind the only 
face he ever really loved, and the 
Major sighs as he wishes he could 
begin life again, on totally different 
principles from those he has allalong 
adopted. Well, it is too late now. 
The game must be played out, and he 
proceeds to cement his alliance with 
the General, by asking him to lunch 
with him at his club ‘after this 
thing’s over.’ 

‘We'll all go together,’ exclaims 
Lacquers, who had been meditating 
the very same move against his 
prospective uncle-in-law, only he 
couldn’t hit the right pronunciation 
of a déjeuner 4 la fourchette, the 
term in which he was anxious to 
couch his invitation. 

‘Not a member, Sir,’ says the 
General, with a well pleased smile at 
the invitation ; ‘cross-questioned by 
the waiter, kicked out by the com- 
mittee—what? only belong to ‘ The 
Chelseaand Noodles’—don't approve 
of clubs in the abstract—all very 
well whilst one’s a bachelor—eh ? 
d—d selfish and all that—wife 
moping in a two-storied house at 
Bayswater—husband swaggering in 
a Toate Quatorze drawing-room, in 
Pall Mall. Can’t dine at home to- 
day, my love, where's the latch-key ? 
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promised to have a mutton-chop at 
the club with an old brother officer. 
Wife dines on chicken broth with 
the children, and has a poached 
egg at her tea. Husband begins 
with oysters and ends with a pint of 
claret, by himself, too—we all know 
who the old brother officer is—lives 
in the Edgeware-road !—how d’ye 
mean?’ Lacquers goes off with a 
horse-laugh, The enjoys the joke 
amazingly, it is just suited to his 
comprehension. ‘* Then we'll meet in 
an hour from now,’ says he, as the 
crowd, surging in, breaks up their 
little conclave, ‘ should like to show 
you our pictures—aw—fond of high 
art, you know—and our staircase, 
Arabian, you know, with the or- 
naments quite Mosaic. A-diavolo!’ 
And pleased with what he believes 
to be his real Spanish farewell, our 
dandy-linguist elbows his way up 
to Lady Ormolu, and gladdens that 
panting _— with the pearls and 
rubies of his intellectual conversa- 
tion. 

All this time Blanche is nearing 
the ordeal. If she thought the 
crowd too dense before, what would 
she not give now to bury herself in 
its sheltering ranks. An ample 
Duchess is before her with a red- 
haired daughter, but everywhere 
around her there is room to breathe, 
and walk, and to be seen. Through 
an open door she catches a glimpse 
of the presence, and the stately circle 
before whom she must pass. Good- 
natured royalties of both sexes, stand 
smiling and bowing, and striving to 
put frightened subjects at their ease, 
and carrying their kind hearts on 
their handsome open countenances ; 
but they are all whirling round and 
round to Blanche, and she cannot 
tell uniforms from satin gowns, 
epaulettes from ostrich plumes, old 
from young. It strikes her that there 
is something ridiculous in the way 
that a central figure performs its 
backward movement, and the horrid 
conviction comes upon her that she 
will have to go through the same 
ceremony before all those royal eyes, 
and think of her train, her feathers, 
her courtesy, and her escape, all 
at one and the same agonizing mo- 
ment. A foreign diplomatist makes 
a complimentary remark in French, 
addressed to his neighbour, a tall 
soldierlike German, with nankeen 
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moustachoes. The German un- 
bends for an instant that frigid air 
of military reserve which has of 
late years usurped the place of what 
we used to consider foreign volu- 
bility and politeness—he stoops to 
reply in a whisper, but soon recovers 
himself, stiffer and straighter than 
before. 

Neither the compliment nor its 
reception serves to reassure Blanche. 
In vain she endeavours to peep past 
the duchess’s ample figure, and see 
how the red-haired daughter pulls 
through. The duchess rejoices in 
substantial materials, both of dress 
and fabric, so Blanche can see no- 
thing. Another moment, and she 
hears her own name and Lady 
Mount Helicon’s pronounced in a 
whisper, the every syllable of which 
thrills upon her nerves like a mus- 
ket-shot. She reaches the door— 
she catches a glimpse of a tall hand- 
some young man, witha blue ribbon, 
and a formidable looking phalanx 
of princes, princesses, foreign am- 
bassadors, and English courtiers, in 
a receding circle, of which she feels 
she is about to become the centre. 
Blanche would like to cry, but she 
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is in the Presence now, and we follow 
her no further. It would not be- 
come us to enlarge upon the majesty 
which commands reverence for the 
queen, or the beauty which wins 
homage for the woman—to speak of 
her as do her servants, her house- 
hold, her nobility, or all who are 
personally known to her, would 
entail such language of devoted 
affection, as in our case might be 
termed flattery and adulation. To 
hurrah and throw our hats up for 
her, with the fervent loyalty of an 
English mob—to cheer with the 
whole impulse of every stout English 
heart, and the energy of good Eng- 
lish lungs, is more in accordance 
with our position and our habits, 
and so ‘ Hip, hip, hip,—God save 
the Queen!’ 

‘Oh dear, if I'd only known,’ 
said Blanche, some two hours after- 
wards, as Rosine was brushing her 
hair, and taking out the costly os- 
trich plumes and the string of pearls, 
‘I needn’t have been so frightened 
after all! So good, so kind, so con- 
siderate, I shouldn’t the least mind 
being presented every day !’ 


CAUTIONS FOR THE TIMES.* 


URING the recent agitation 
which prevailed throughout this 
country, in connexion with the ag- 
ssive movement of Rome, and 
er division of England into dioceses, 
to which she appointed bishops and 
archbishops with usurped authority, 
@justeause of complaint was given 
tothe Trish branch of the United 
Church, by the resolutions which 
Were passed, and the language used 
at many of the. meetings convened 
for the purpose of repelling that ag- 
gression. 

It was declared at some of those 
meeti that the system pursued 
in England with regard to eccle- 
siastical matters, should differ alto- 
= from that which obtained in 

land; and some individuals went 


80 far as to say, that ‘at that par- 
ticular crisis the English Church 
was = to disconnect itself 


from the 


sh.’ An apparent sanc- 


tion, too, was given to such opinions 
and sentiments by an address to the 
Queen, signed by all the English 
prelates ot the Established Church, 
and commencing ‘May it please 
your Majesty, we, the Archbishops 
and undersigned Bishops of the 
Church of England approach your 
Majesty,’ &c. 

Such proceedings naturally excited 
both regret and apprehension in the 
minds of those who presided over 
the Irish branch of the Church, and 
led to a remonstrance and cor- 
respondence between the English 
and Irish episcopal benches, which 
ultimately called forth a declaration, 
on the part of the former, that they 
all considered ‘ the Irish branch of 
the United Church to be so closely 
identified with their own, that if one 
member suffers, the other cannot 
fail to suffer with it; and that in all 
cases where co-operation is desirable 
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or practicable, they should be ready 
to act with the Irish archbishops 
and bishops, as an united body.’* 

Foremost in the van of the Irish 
bishops, the Archbishop of Dublin 
maintained the cause of that portion 
of the church in which the pro- 
vidence of God had called him to 
minister; and in this, as well as in 
all other matters in which the in- 
terests of religion are concerned, he 
stood forth in defence of Truth, not 
identifying himself with any party, 
but fearlessly opposing whatever he 
believed to be error, with whom- 
soever it was found, and from what- 
ever source it emanated. 

Not only in this country, but also 
in Ireland, a general demand was 
made for parliamentary interference 
and legislative enactments to repel 
the inroads of Popery. Meetings of 
the clergy were held in every diocese 
in Ireland, and at all these meetings, 
with very few exceptions (of which 
Kildare was one), resolutions were 

assed and addresses voted, calling 
or such measures. 

To this course the Archbishop of 
Dublin was decidedly opposed ; and 
at the risk of being misunderstood, 
and consequently misrepresented, 
he not only declared his sentiments 
to those a sought them, but also 
abstained from voting when the act 
—which passed the House of Com- 
mons after so many stormy debates, 
and such a serious expenditure of 
the public time—was at length car- 
ried to the House of Lords. Ina 
charge delivered shortly afterwards 
to the clergy of the united dioceses 
of Dublin and Kildare, referring to 
these matters, the Archbishop says : 


Whatever encroachments may have 
been attempted on the rights or the 
dignity of the Sovereign, and whatever 
legislative measures may have been 
necessary for the maintenance of those 
rights and of that dignity, it should 
always be carefully borne in mind that 
each man’s religious persuasion must be 
defended—and can only be defended— 
by himself. As his faith cannot be 
wrested from him against his will, by 
the act of another, so, neither can it be 
maintained in its purity by legal enact- 
ments. Against religious dangers, our 
people must be taught, and trained, and 
selulously warned, to defend themselves, 
instead of relying on anything that 
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Government can do for them. To those 
who are not themselves earnest and 
vigilant, as no divine aid is promised, so 
no human aid can be availing. 

And in a letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, vindicating the right 
of the Irish branch to be considered 
an integral part of the National 
Church, Archbishop Whately ends 
a most powerful defence in the fol- 
lowing words:—‘ As for Romanism 
itself, I dread it more from within 
than without. But as far as regards 
all that is external, nothing seems 
to me to be so formidable as a ten- 
dency to disconnect the two portions 
of the united Church.’ 

That this tendency existed, and 
manifested itself in practice, as well 
as in theory, was evident in various 
ways; nor do we deem it altogether 
insignificant of the spirit of the 
times, that at this very period an 
Irish clergyman, who was desirous 
of participating in the advantages of 
an assurance company established 
professedly for the benefit.of the 
clergy of the Established Church, 
was Officially informed, in reply to 
his application, that ‘the operations 
of the society were confined to the 
dioceses of England and Wales.’ 

Now, it is admitted on all hands 
that the chief inducement which led 
the church of Rome to her late 
attempts at restoring her power 
in this country, was in a great 
measure the prevalence of those 
views which were propounded by 
the different writers of the Tracts 
Sor the Times. Commencing with 
the exposition of doctrines, which at 
first, as far as language went, seemed 
to be levelled directly against Ro- 
manism, they padealll sd into 
the worst of her errors; assumin 
* the ath the vindication of Hig 
Church principles, rapidly led 
their sibuee fro! Oxford to 
Rome, by a road as short but sure as 
it had been previously undiscovered 
and unknown. Conversion followed 
conversion in quick succession, from 
the ranks of the Tractite party; 
name after name was given to the 
public, of individuals having tugned 
to popery whose professions and 
writings had previously borne the 
appearance of ultra-Protestantism ; 
until at length, encouraged by such 


* Answer of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Address of the Irish Prelates. 
December 31st, 1850, 
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roceedings, the head of the Roman 
hurch thought it a fitting time to 
put forth his astounding claims. 

Then it was that the Archbishop 
of Dublin carried into practice the 
counsel which he had ever given to 
his clergy, as well as to all classes,— 
‘ Against religious dangers,’ says his 
Grace, in the passage already quoted, 
‘our people must be taught, and 
trained, and sedulously warned to 
defend themselves, instead of relying 
on anything the Government can 
do for them,’—and accordingly, al- 
most contemporaneously with the 
Papal Aggression appeared the first 
number of the Cautions for the 
Times, and at short intervals fol- 
lowed a series of most interesting 
and instructive papers, containing 
Cautions on almost every danger 
and error which have appeared in 
these latter days, until at length 
they have swelled into a goodly and 
valuable volume, which we most 
earnestly recommend to all, who 
are anxious to be grounded and 
established in that faith, which has 
been handed down to them by their 
fathers, and which is rooted and fixed 
upon the word of unerring truth. 

In the preface we are told that 
these papers have been favourably 
received, pot only in the British Is- 
lands, and in the colonies, but also 
that they are about to be reprinted 
in the United States of America :— 


Several writers (says the Archbishop) 
—as was announced in the opening 
number—were engaged in the papers 
which form the present volume; and 
the share I have myself had in the 
several parts of it has been very various. 
To some numbers I have contributed the 
half, or more than the half; to others, 
much less, But as every one of them 
was most carefully revised by me before 
publication, I am of course myself alto- 
gether responsible for the whole. 


Tn a book consisting of a series of 


numbers, every one of which is in- 
teresting, and important in the 
highest degree, it is difficult to select 
any portions for quotation, simply, 
for this reason, that all appear 
equally worthy. But amongst the 
most insidious errors with which 
we have at present to deal, are we 
not justified in stating, that the 
Theology of the German school, of 
which the writings of Strauss and 
Theodore Parker give us a fair 
VOL. XLIX. NO. CCXCIII. 
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specimen, is not the least important? 

ainst this system, too, a most 
valuable Caution is provided, and 
number 29 which closes the volume, 
and is directed against these errors, 
we will venture to assert, is as power- 
ful a composition as has appeared in 
the English language. 

In alluding to the misty forms in 
which German metaphysics are 
daily exercising a greater influence 
on popular literature, the subject is 
thus introduced :— 


The injury done by vague and in- 
determinate forms of expression upon 
practical subjects— such as theology, 
morals, and politics—has been well com- 
pared to the mischievous effects of a 
London fog. ‘The danger in both cases 
arises from the mixture of light and 
obscurity. Ifthe absence of light were 
total, and the darkness were, like that 
of Egypt, ‘a darkness that might be 
felt,’—an entire suspension of all human 
activity would ensue. ‘They saw not 
one another, neither rose any from his 
place.” But the light in a fog is just 
sufficient to tempt men to continue their 
business, and venture abroad ; though 
not enough to save them from the risk of 
running against a lamp-post, or stum- 
bling down a cellar. So likewise, in the 
case of an intellectual haze, the great 
danger is, that men, with nothing better 
than half views and glimmering notions 
of things, will nevertheless judge and 
act as confidently as if they were judging 
and acting in the broad daylight of clear 
reason. 

But there is another peculiar danger 
connected with some intellectual fogs, for 
which it is less easy to find a parallel. 
The citizens of London, though pretty 
well accustomed to November mists, are 
never known to fall in love with the 
grand obscurity of that mysterious state 
of the atmosphere, or to persuade them- 
selves that they can then cross Fleet- 
street most safely when they cannot dis- 
tinguish an omnibus from a dog-cart. 
But let the reader imagine to himself, 
if he can, a mist so resplendent with 
gay prismatic colours—such ‘gorgeous 
canopy of golden air—as that men 
should forget its inconvenience in their 
admiration of its beauty, and a kind of 
nebular taste should prevail for pre- 
ferring that glorious dimness to vulgar 
day-light. Nothing short of sucha case 
as this could afford a parallel to the mis- 
chief done to the public mind by some 
late writers, at present very popular 
in England and America; a sort of 
‘children of the mist,’ who wage war 
upon Christianity under cover of the 
twilight. These persons have long been 

oo 
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accustoming their disciples to admire, as 
a style truly philosophical, what can 
hardly be described otherwise than as a 
certain haze of words imperfectly under- 
stood, through which some remote ideas, 
scarcely distinguishable in their outlines, 
loom as it were upon the view, in a kind 
of dusky grandeur which vastly exag- 
gerates their proportions. 


The next passages we would call 
attention to refer to the system 
adopted by these opponents of Chris- 
tianity, and the means to be used in 
dealing with them :— 

Now if you look into infidel publica- 
tions, either of the present or of almost 
any past age, you will find them filled, 
from one end to the other, with objections 
against Christianity, rather than with 
answers to the arguments for it. This 
is a prominent feature, on the face of 
the controversy between Christians and 
their opponents, which must strike every 
observer. The writings of infidels, even 
those little deserving notice, have, in 
almost every instance, been (whether 
ably or not) carefully answered, from 
point to point, by Christian authors ; 
and, in the last century, this was done 
so effectually, that the infidels were no- 
toriously driven out of the field, and re- 
duced to a silence, in England, which 
has only of late years begun to be bro- 
ken. Scarcely any one would venture 
to deny the vast superiority of Clarke, 
and Butler, and Warburton, over Chubb, 
and Tindal, and Collins, and Boling- 
broke. 

But, on the Christian side, there are 
many works, of high character, well 
known standard and popular books, set- 
ting forth the direct proofs of Chris- 
tianity, such as Leslie’s Short Method, 
Paley's Evidences and Hore Pauline, 
Lardner’s Credibility and Testimonies, 
and the Lessons on Christian Evidence, 
to which we have before referred you, 
besides many other works, to which, as 
far as we know, NO INFIDEL HAS EVER 
PROFESSED TO WRITE AN ANSWER. The 
infidel always chuses his own position ; 
and the position which he chuses is 
always that of the assailant. . . . 

You should, therefore, call upon them 
to explain how—if Christianity be the 
invention of man—it comes to pass that 
it differs so materially from all other re- 
ligions invented by man. You should 
ask them to explain how it happens that 
our sacred Books ascribe the Creation of 
the world immediately to the Supreme 
Being, and teach men that they are 
under his immediate government, to the 
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total exclusion of all inferior deities— 
how it happened that Moses never 
plainly inculcated a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, and preferred 
leading the people to expect an exact 
distribution, as the sanction of his law, 
of rewards and punishments in this life, 
—though he must have known, if an 
impostor, that he might safely promise 
rewards and punishments after death 
without fear of being refuted by the ex- 
perience of living men, and that he could 
not safely promise what he did without 
his promises being certainly proved 
false.* You should ask them to explain 
how it happens that the Christian pro- 
mise of eternal life, through the resurrec- 
tion of the body at the last day, is so dif- 
ferent from any promise of eternal life 
that was ever made by man—how it 
happens that the Bible contains no mi- 
nute and fanciful revelations of the state 
of the departed, and proposes no means 
of intercourse between us and them, nor 
any way by which we can influence their 
condition—how it happens that the New 
Testament contains no creeds, no cate- 
chisms, no ritual of Divine Worship, 
and prescribes no sacrifices, and no order 
of sacerdotal priests—and how it happens 
that a set of ignorant Jewish peasants 
should have discovered and taught a 
purer morality than the wisest of the 
heathen sages had ever discovered. 


If our space permitted, we would 
gladly quote more at length from 
this admirable tract; we cannot, 
however, refrain from giving the 
following extract, with which our 
readers, we are sure, Will be grati- 
fied, just as we were ourselves when 
first we read it :— 


If we will only allow the Christians to 
speak for themselves, the Gospel and 
Acts of Luke alone will show us that 
they had very sound notions of the sort 
of proof which can establish facts, and 
of the necessity of such proof. Twelve 
men were the prime WITNESSES of the 
Resurrection ; their qualifications, that 
they had known Jesus during his whole 
public life, and had eaten and drunk, 
and familiarly conversed with Him for 
forty days after his rising again. Chris- 
tianity, from the first, at least pretended, 
and believed itself, to stand upon the 
evidence of testimony, not on precon- 
ceived fancies. 

With these pretensions, then, it arose 
in an enlightened and sceptical age, but 
amongst a despised and narrow-minded 
people. It earned hatred and persecu- 


ae Compare ‘on the general subject, Whately’s Essays on the Peculiarities of the 
Christian Religion. Also, the Revelations of a Future State, and Lectures on Angles, 


and on the Apostles, by the same.author. 
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tion at home by its liberal genius and 
opposition to the national prejudices. 
It earned contempt abroad by its con- 
nexion with the country where it was 
born, but which sought to strangle it in 
its birth, Emerging from Judea, it 
made its way outward through the most 
polished regions of the world—Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Greece, Rome: and in 
all it attracted notice and provoked hos- 
tility. Successive massacres, and at- 
tempts at extermination, prosecuted for 
ages by the whole force of the Roman 
empire, it bore without resistance, and 
seemed to draw fresh vigour from the 
axe; but assaults, in the way of argu- 
ment, from whatever quarter, it was 
never ashamed or unable to repel ; and, 
whether attacked or not, it was reso- 
lutely aggressive, In four centuries it 
had pervaded the civilised world, it had 
mounted the throne of the Cesars, it 
had spread beyond the limits of their 
sway, and had made inroads upon bar- 
barian nations whom their eagles had 
never visited. It had gathered all 
genius and all learning into itself, and 
made the literature of the world its own. 
It survived the inundation of the bar- 
barian tribes, and conquered the world 
once more, by converting its conquerors 
to the faith. It survived an age of bar- 
barism. It survived the restoration of 
letters. It survived an age of free in- 
quiry and scepticism, and has long stood 
its ground in the field of argument, and 
commanded the intelligent assent of the 
greatest’ minds that ever were. It has 
been the parent of civilization, and the 
nurse of learning ; and if light and hu- 
manity and freedom be the boast of 
modern Europe, it is to Christianity that 
she owes them. Exhibiting in the life 
of Jesus a picture, varied and minute, 
of the perfect human united with the 
divine, in which the mind of man has 
not been able to find a deficiency or de- 
tect a blemish—a picture copied from 
no model and rivalled by no copy—it 
has satisfied the moral wants of man- 
kind ;—it has accommodated itself to 
every period and every clime ;—and it 
has retained, through every change, a 
salient spring of life which enables it to 

w off corruption and repair decay, 
and renew its youth, amidst outward 
hostility and inward divisions. 

_As might be expected from the 
circumstances which gave rise to 
these Cautions, they enter very 
largely into all those points of 
difference between Popery and our 
Reformed Church which are so much 


controverted at the present day. 


It may not be generally known 
that the Church of Rome has 


availed herself of the assistance 
which cheap printing, and the love 
of reading so rapidly spreading 
amongst the masses of the people, 
place within her reach, onl that, 
accordingly, a series of Popish 
tracts have been published from 
time to time, containing the most 
—— arguments in defence of 
er system. Many of these tracts 
are examined, and anything bearing 
the semblance of argument is fully 
answered. But the truth is, as is 
stated in the eighth Caution :— 


It is not by arguments addressed di- 
rectly to the reason, that men are com- 
monly drawn into that system at first, or 
retained in it afterwards, but by skilfully 
working on their feelings and imagina- 
tions. 

Indeed, we have known a Roman 
Catholic preacher declare openly, that 
men ought, in matters pertaining to re- 
ligion, to give themselves up completely 
to the guidance of their feelings, and re- 
nounce all employment of their reason. 
This, he said, is the way to comply 
with our Saviour’s injunction, to receive 
the ‘ Kingdom of heaven as a little child.’ 
A child, the preacher observed, believes 
implicitly whatever his parents tell him, 
and does whatever they bid him, without 
thinking of inquiring whether it is rea- 
sonable or not. And this, he added, is 
what is required of the Christian. And 
so it is, with respect to anything which 
we are sure is really taught us, or com- 
manded us by our Heavenly Father. 
But we ought, first, to be very sure of 
this ; else we may be in a condition of a 
silly child, who believes implicitly what 
it is told by some gipsy or beggar- woman, 
who is designing to steal it from its real 

mts. And hence it is that we are 
exhorted by the Apostle to be ‘children 
in malice, but in wnderstanding to be 
men ;’ and that our Lord warns His 
disciples to ‘be wise as serpents, though 
harmless as doves.’ We pity a child 
that is deceived by some wicked impostor, 
through natural weakness of understand- 
ing ; but we should deserve more blame 
than pity, if, when God does bestow on 
us the gift of reason, we refuse to use it, 
and resolve to be led by our feelings and 
affections alone, without considering at 
all whether these are directed towards 
right or wrong objects. 


In accordance with the principle 
here inculeated, many of the com- 
mon-place topics that run through 
most of the popular declamations 
one hears every day in favour of the 
Church of Rome are fairly stated, 
and fully replied to, and — is done 
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with a freedom from bigotry, and 
without any of that violence of 
declamation and want of charitable 
feeling which too frequently cha- 
racterize works of a controversial 
nature. Speaking the truth in 
meekness, they commend them- 
selves to those who desire to know 
what the truth is, and thus supply 
a most valuable aid to all the think- 
ing classes of the community, but 
particularly to those whose office it 
is to be the guides of others, to 
whom they furnish, what has been 
much wanted, a class of controver- 
sial tracts such as they may confi- 
dently place in the hands of their 
people. 

ut though Romanism thus oc- 
cupies a large portion of the volume 
before us, it is by no means confined 
to its peculiarities, but proceeds to 
expose other erroneous doctrines, 
and gives us cautions which are 
most probably not less needed than 
those against the errors of Rome. 

We conclude our quotations in the 
words of the paragraph with which 
this volume ends; and, in doing so, 
we once more earnestly recommend 
a careful perusal of these Cautions 
to all those who desire to be furnished 
with the means of answering the 
various assaults which may be made 
upon their faith from whatever 
quarter they may come:— 

Now, as it has been often remarked 
that an epidemic disease often indirectly 
saves more lives, by rousing men to 
attend to cleanliness, sobriety, and good 
ventilation, than it destroys directly—so, 
if we use it aright, the present prevalence 
of Infidelity may do more good than 
harm. It may put vs upon purifying 
our religious atmosphere—clearing away 
the old corrupted buildings where the 
seeds of disease lingered—and guarding 
our children more carefully than we 
were guarded against dangers, the 
magnitude of which we have learned by 
woful experience 

In connexion with this subject we 
cannot refrain from calling atten- 
tion to another work, which was 
published some time since, and which 
the better it is known the more will 
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its worth be appreciated. We mean 
Archbishop Whately's essays On the 
Origin of Romish Errors, in which 
those errors are traced to their 
source in human nature, and proved 
‘not to have been the result of sys- 
tematic contrivance, but to have 
arene up spontaneously as the in- 

igenous growth of the human 
heart.’ he tendency of human 
nature to fall from one error into 
another is referred to in the book 
before us, and it is clearly demon- 
strated that Romanists and Ro- 
manizers imperceptibly lead their 
adherents towards infidelity, which 
is so greatly on the increase at the 
present day. Against this spirit we 
are timely cautioned by our author, 
and in Nos. XV. and XXIX. we 
have both the danger and its anti- 
dote brought within our reach. 

Now, when we see such works 
as these emanating from the Irish 
branch, does she not vindicate her 
right to be considered, not merely 
a portion, but a valuable portion, of 
the Established Church? Should 
we not deprecate any attempt made 
to weaken her influence, just as 
much as if it had been levelled at 
ourselves? Nor is this the only 
stand made by her members against 
the errors for which the present 
times are so remarkable. Since the 
publication of these Cautions a 
movement has been made to cripple 
the energies, and to put an end 
to the exertions of the prelate of our 
church, now exercising his office in 
the Holy Land. Against the dangers 
of this movement the watchfulness of 
our Irish ecclesiastical brethren at 
once sounded an alarm, and we be- 
lieve we may safely state, that it 
was owing to the careful anxiety of 
the Archbishop of Dublin, that the 
Primate of Ireland was led to see 
the importance of the movement, 
and that their united efforts caused 
the publication of a firm, but tem- 
perate, declaration in support of the 
Anglican church in 5 erusalem, 
which has been signed by each of 
our four Archbishops. 
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LORD JOHN’S SACRIFICE. 


Wwe have already expressed our 
opinion that, good as the 
ministerial measure for the re- 
form of the Representation was, 
well - calculated to redeem the 
pledge under which the present 
Government acceded to office, never- 
theless the circumstances of the 
time not only justified, but de- 
manded, its postponement. It could 
not fail, however, but that such 
peipenmnent should be fraught with 
muc 2 to the Ministry, and 
especially to that statesman who 
was regarded as being more particu- 
larly the author of the measure, and 
whose name is bound up in English 
olitical history with the cause of 
arliamentary Reform—Lord John 
Russell. And there were many who 
assured us that so acutely did Lord 
John feel upon the subject, that he 
would retire from the Cabinet if the 
abandonment of the Bill were in- 
sisted on by his colleagues. This 
rumour gained strength when on 
Monday, the 10th of April, the day 
fixed for the decisive announcement 
as to the fate of the measure, Lord 
John Russell asked for one day more 
before giving an answer. Nor was the 
report altogether unnatural—whe- 
ther well or ill-founded we cannot 
say. Lord John was undoubtedl 
deeply pledged: he had failed in his 
Reform Bill of 1851, and for that 
failurehad been frequently taunted by 
supporters and opponents; he had 
been induced to take a subordinate 
t inthe Aberdeen Ministry by the 
ope of at last carrying out his long- 
cherished idea, of consummating in 
the evening of his political life that 
great oan in which he bore so 
prominent a part twenty-two years 
ago—of giving a singular complete- 
ness to his own political career—of 
doing that which should stamp him 
man age of inconsistency as Eng- 
land’s most consistent statesman. 
He had been told that his personal 
honour was pledged to persevere with 
the Reform Bill—he had even been 
accused of insincerity in bringing it 
forward—of being in his heart not 
unwilling to abandon it. Under 
these circumstances some of Lord 
John Russell’s admirers thought that 
he would do well to cvbian ile sin- 


cerity by retiring from the Cabinet ; 
some again who would have been the 
first to call his perseverance selfish 
obstinacy, were now beginning to 
anticipate in his retirement the in- 
a of a selfish personal pique ; 
while others felt that this was not the 
crisis at which an English minister 
should forsake the Crown, and were 
sure that difficult as the occasion 
was, Lord John would be equal to 
meeting it. 

And so on Tuesday, the 11th of 
April, at half-past four o'clock, the 

ouse of Commons was crowded 
in every part; the Peers’ Gallery 
was so full that many peers had 
to go down, unable to find seats: 
among those present were Lord 
Granville and the Duke of Argyll, 
anxiously watching one who might 
be called their leader, rather than 
their colleague. Perfect silence 
prevailed, when Lord John rose 
to move the adjournment of the 
House over the Easter recess. He 
disposed of a few technical matters, 
relative to the motion before the 
House, in that lingering, cold tone 
which is so familiar to all his 
hearers. And then he came to the 
Reform Bill, with no apparent emo- 
tion, except in the subdued tone of 
his voice and, perhaps, an air of con- 
cession to superior force, with which 
he stated some of the arguments 
for postponement. He announced 
clearly and categorically, and, when 
it is remembered in what a posi- 
tion he stood, it must be owned, 
with singular fairness, the reasons 
which induced Ministers to abandon 
the measure. He was listened to 
with eager attention, without any 
marked interruption, either by ap- 
lause or otherwise, till, at last, 
aving disposed of the measure, he 
came to the man, and that man him- 
self: ‘He hoped that the House 
would allow him to say a few words 
regarding himself.’ As he said this, 
he drew himself up, and crossed his 
hands behind his back, while the 
House gave a partial cheer and, with 
that rustle of increased attention 
which everybody knows who has 
frequented the debates of the House 
of Commons, roused itself to listen. 
Lord John alluded to Mr. Disraeli: 
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he said, ‘that he knew he exposed 
himself to those weapons of sarcasm 
and ridicule which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman so well knew 
how to wield.’ Did he deprecate 
these? No: Lord John was too old 
a en added, ‘ — — 
weapons of opposition,’ then looking 
up, with a smile: ‘I am used to 
them,’ at which the House laughed. 
In short, it was not that arrow, the 
often tried one of Parliamentary op- 
position, that Lord John dreaded. 
‘But,’ he proceeded, ‘there are 
others with whom the case is dif- 
ferent.’ At this point Lord John 
came forward, and rested his hands 
on the table, and his utterance be- 
came less distinct. He alluded, with 
evident pain, to his own former 
failure, he acknowledged that a 
second similar failure might not in- 
deedjustify, but would certainly give 
some colour tosuspicion, on the partof 
those whohad sw him; and he 
remarked that his position, as Leader 
of the House of Commons, could not 
bear such suspicion without injury. 
‘If I have done anything in the cause 
of Reform’—so Lord John said, in 
a low voice, and stopped. There 
was a considerable pause, the House 
waiting till he should go on, appa- 
rentlyunconscious,atfirst,ofthe cause 
of the delay. Suddenly,as by an elec- 
trie shock, the members seemed to 
comprehend the state of the case, 
and there rose, instantly, from eve 

corner of the Chamber, suc 

a tumult of unanimous, repeated, 
and enthusiastic cheers as can sel- 
dom have resounded through the 
new House of Commons. Time 
after time, shout after shout, it was 
repeated. Lord John looking up 
and waving his hand, with a depre- 
cating smile, was but the signal for 
renewed uproar. It was not merely 
compassion for Lord John’s present 
distress, nor respect for his present 
sacrifice, that called forth those 
cheers ; they were the expression of 
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that deep songoet which his self- 
respect and dignity have caused 
= House of an to feel Rew 

im, an expression of that gratitude 
which they owe him as having so 
adorned their body and done so 
much to maintain its high place 
in public estimation. such, 
it was a more complete and genuine 
testimony than could be given in 
words, either by the blunt tribute 
of Mr. Bright, or the eloquent pe- 
riods of Mr. Disraeli. 

Such was the feeling of the 
House of Commons that no man 
would have found a hearing that 
night who had ventured to allude 
with disrespect to Lord John. 

Those cheers, and that feeling, 
were responded to by the press and 
in the country. This is well. We 
all have our different ‘ea 9 opi- 


nions ; these we defend by such wea- 
pons as we ; and to these— 
though not all such political veterans 


as Lord John—we are accustomed. 
But it will be an evil day when 
English political differences shall so 
far have affected English generosity, 
that the sight of a statesman sacri- 
ficing, not the cause of Reform to 
the exigencies of the time, but him- 
self to the cause of Reform, refusin 
to leave office at a time of natio 
peril, rather trusting to his honest 
vomeiry the and unstained honour 4 
justify the tem suspension 0 
pledges which or the moment can- 
not be redeemed, shall fail to call 
forth an unanimous expression of 
sympathy and admiration. So it 
happily was now, both in the House 
ont the country. With one excep- 
tion. One newspaper thought it 
right to sneer at Lord John’s weak- 
ness—to ridicule his peevishness. 
It is, however, satisfactory to 
know that the sneers or censures 
of the Morning Herald are not 
likely either to improve its own 
reputation, or to damage that of 
Lord John Russell. 
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THE 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


THE CORPORATION IN RELATION TO COMMERCE. 


i our previous papers on the civic 

arliament, we have endeavoured 
to show that, whatever form it may 
assume hereafter, there are not a 
few of its present functions from 
which it may be advantageously re- 
lieved. Those duties were confided 
to it when it truly represented the 
metropolis of England, and in de- 
clining from that position it has lost 
the power of fulfilling them satis- 
factorily. There are few readers, 
we suppose, who have not thrilled 
over the splendid description of the 
City in Macaulay’s Essay on Hamp- 
den; at the time when it was the 
fastness of public liberty, closely in- 
habited by three hundred thousand 


eee when the companies were - 


ormidable brotherhoods, bound to- 
gether like the clans of the High- 
lands; when the municipal offices 
were filled by the most opulent 
merchants of the kingdom; and the 
Londoners loved their city with the 
love of patriots. And now it is not 
a tything of the metropolis; its 
train-bands are remembered in John 
Gilpin ; its companies are recruited 
by a press-gang ; its offices are the 
= of bribery; and itself, ‘the 

ity,’ is a byword in its own chil- 
dren’s mouths. 

And not only is the ‘City’ no 
one London, but also, as we have 
said before, the Corporation is no 
longer the ‘City.’ When a witness 
before the present Commission de- 
scribes the few acres around the 
Mansion-house as having a ‘spe- 
cialty’ of their own, as containing 
the Bank, the Custom-house, the 
Exchange, the India-house, the Post- 
office, and the chief commercial 
offices of the metropolis, he seems 
to forget that all these great con- 
cerns are wholly unrepresented in 
the civie parliament; and when he 
urges that for their sake this parlia- 
ment should still be suffered to 
exist, he forgets what is of more 
consequence—the extreme practical 
difficulty of inducing them to accept 
a share in the representation, by 
any remodelling of the constitution. 

fact, there are few constitu- 
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tional problems harder to solve than 
that of restoring the quality of an 
elective body which has once been 
suffered to decline in caste. In 
boards of guardians, in town coun- 
cils, in parish vestries, the facility 
of descent is unfortunately only too 
familiar. One vulgar but resolute 
intruder may bring down the level 
of the whole assembly. To raise it 
again will require a unity of pur- 

se and an oblivion of minor dif- 

erences rarely attainable in popular 

elections. The first process has 
long been at work in the Corpora- 
tion of London; and from the evi- 
dence given to the present Commis- 
sion, we fear the unanimity and 
ambition of the foremost rank of 
citizens are far too undecided to 
afford a hope of its restoration. A 
very general impression appears to 
prevail, that the Corporation may as 
well die out—that it has served its 
purpose, and is no longer suited to 
the requirements of the day. 

But this view is manifestly rather 
an expression of disgust with the 
existing body than a deliberate 
statement of opinion. There are, as 
we pointed out in our last article, 
numerous local functions well suited 
to a municipal eouncil; and the ex 
of London is further endowed wi 
a large public revenue requiring ad~ 
ministrators. d we are willing 
to believe that no uncontrollable 
necessity exists for confiding either 
the duties or the income to what we 
have ventured to designate as the 
tyranny of the back-slums. 

In the meantime we do not wonder 
at the disgust engendered by that 
tyranny. There is a paltry, huck- 
stering meanness about it, revolting 
even to describe. We do not mean 
that in its collective capacity the 
Corporation cannot do showy things 
at times. It can be liberal in be- 
half of patriotic and charitable ob- 
jects ; and it does not spare its gold 

oxes and emblazoned addresses to 
Kossuths and Layards. But these 
benevolences are out of its pease 
sphere. It is in dealing with such 
abuses as those of Smithfield, that 
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the civic nature is laid bare. No 
one believes that a resident in that 
favoured locality really delights in 
the sight of tortured bullocks and 
fainting sheep, or in the odours of 
the pens and slaughter-houses ; but 
his shop depends upon the butchers 
and drovers; he knows to the frac- 
tion of a farthing how much eve 
over-driven beast is worth to his 
till; and he carefully counts that 
profit while he votes for his Com- 
mon-councilmen ; the same system 
is in force all over the city; every- 
where there is some trumpery in- 
terest in conflict with some public 
good; the Common Council unites 
all these interests for mutual de- 
fence. 

But this huckstering spirit pro- 
duces other effects besides the main- 
tenance of abuses. In our last 
chapter we were mentioning the 
city improvements, and spoke fa- 
vourably of the new Cannon-street. 
It is at once handsome in its build- 
ings and highly convenient as a 
thoroughfare. It very nearly affords 
a vista from Wren’s monument of 
the great fire to his magnificent 
cathedral. At the present moment 
it opens upon the latter by an ample 
space, from which, for the first time 
since its erection, our metropolitan 
church can be beheld. ut let 
those who would behold it lose no 
time. The city will afford them 
but a glimpse. So much a yard is 
offered for that open ground, and 
soon towering warehouses will again 
envelop the splendid fane. Orna- 
ment, Seoaby, and fresh air are no- 
thing, compared to the huckster’s 
love of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
You thought the Corporation was 
wealthy. Yes; but it disburses one 
hundred thousand a-year upon its 
officers, and three thousand five 
hundred on its own dinners. It 
cannot afford to allow the public a 
view of St. Paul’s. 

We might naturally expect to 
find frequent evidences of this huck- 
stering spirit in considering that 
part of our subject which we have 
chosen for our present paper—the 
relation of the Conpotation to the 
general trade of the metropolis. It 
was in their control of commerce 
that the activity of the old munici- 
palities was chiefly displayed, and 
not a few ancient privileges pertain- 
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ing to such control still survive in 
the City of London. The Corpora- 
tion has the management of the 
port; it holds and regulates the 
markets; it possesses and levies 
certain tolls and dues for its own 
profit ; it enjoys several monopolies ; 
and, either directly or through the 
companies, it exercises a supervision 
over certain trades. 

The mode in which the first of 
these duties is discharged has been 
sufficiently exhibited in our article 
on the conservancy of the Thames. 
We would now only remind our 
readers that the sum expended on 
the river by the Trinity-house is 
little short of 30,0007. a-year; that 
the expenditure from the tonnage- 
dues and river-tolls is in each case 
about 10,000/.; and from the city 
cash a little under 5000/.; making 
a total of about 55,000/. a-year, 
available for the improvement of 
the navigation, of which sum the 
Corporation contributes a bare 
eleventh. This revenue, properly 
managed, would go a great way in 
effecting its object; but it is frit- 
tered away among different and 
conflicting authorities, and this con- 
flict, with all its consequent waste, 
is mainly due to the pretensions of 
the Corporation. 

The City markets are now five in 
number, being those of Leadenhall, 
Newgate, Farringdon, Billingsgate, 
and Smithfield. They are held under 
the first charter of Edward IIL, 
which declared that no market 
should be granted by the Crown to 
be holden within seven miles of the 
city, and in virtue of which the 
Corporation has always required 
that its consent should be obtained 
to the establishment of any market 
within those limits. The gross re- 
venue derived from these five mar- 
kets in 1852 was 20,598/., and the 
expenditure 8780/.; yielding there- 
fore a profit of nearly 12,000/. All 
of them contribute to this profit ex- 
cept Farringdon market, on which 
.there is a trifling loss. In general 
terms, we may say that Leadenhall 
is for poultry, Newgate for meat, 
Farringdon for fruit and vegetables, 
Billingsgate for fish, and Smithfield 
for cattle. The last, as is well known, 
is on the eve of extinction; the 
new market at Holloway is making 
rapid progress; and we are glad to 
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hear there is every probability of 
the great Christmas cattle fair being 
held there even in the current year. 
Farringdon market is not unlikely 
to follow Smithfield: it has never 
thriven ; several propositions have 
already been made for converting it 
to more profitable purposes; and 
before very long some such design 
may be carried into effect. 

e management of the town 
markets is evidently one of the 
er functions of a municipality. 

some respects, those of the City 
seem to be well administered. On 
the score of economy, there is appa- 
rently nothing to be said. Billings- 
gate been recently rebuilt and 
regulated under the sanction of an 
Act of Parliament; and although 
there have lately been disputes re- 
specting the tolls demanded for 
standings, we believe that the classic 
market is sufficiently commodious 
for the public. Nor are we aware 
that, with respect to Newgate. or 
Leadenhall market, any defect of 
consequence is to be alleged against 
the mere management. But one 
great defect each of them has— 
namely, that it exists at all. 

Look down that dark alley out of 
Gracechurch-street, where the nar- 
row passage is obstructed by lon 
strings.of the feathered tribe, an 
out of which, as you pass on a 
close December day, a warm fetid 
vapour flits across your face. Look 
down that alley to the twilight space 
beyond, and, if you have courage, 
enter and survey the great poultry- 
mart of London. Every fowl that 
is in season and can be pressed into 
the culinary service—everything, 
also, that comes under the denomi- 
nation of ‘ game,’ is there in profu- 
sion. Turkeys awaiting Christmas, 
geese spared by Michaelmas, fowls 
of every description, ptarmigan 
from Norway, grouse from the 
Highlands, pheasants and _par- 
tridges, hares and rabbits, in every 
stage of what the epicure calls 
‘high,’ and with all their various 
offal, lie there in the dim alleys, 
packed and piled together, and taint 
the confined atmosphere with their 
mingled exhalations. Walk round 
that hot-bed of corruption, that nest 
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of fever and cholera, and then eat 
your Christmas turkey with what 
ayuetie you may.* Or again, on 
a hot Monday in summer, endeavour 
to make your way along the narrow 
defile that la from the grim 
— of Newgate to the Post-office. 
he ener never broad 
enough for the traffic, is now blocked 
with a multitude of carts. The foot- 
ath, too narrow at the best of times, 
is now thronged with blue-aproned 
butchers ; for on your right les the 
qrovt meat-market of London. 
here, in passages too contracted to 
admit the light or the air of heaven, 
with a great charity-school on one 
side and St. Paul’s Chapter-house 
on the other, cellars and stalls are 
ever reeking with the work of 
slaughter. at a farce to — 
officers of health, and. to be busy 
about sewers, while you carefully 
maintain such tunhipiineas of pes- 
tilence as these two markets ! 

We should not, however, think it 
necessary to press this point, if, as 
might naturally be expected, New- 

ate market were destined to follow 
Smithfield. But, far from this being 
the case, the Corporation is actually 
said to be meditating the establish- 
ment of a new meat market on the 
latter site. It is feared that, unless 
the ground continues to be occupied 
in this manner, it will revert to the 
Crown: and, accordingly, no sooner 
does there appear some chance of 
obtaining an open space for the re- 
creation of our nak - crowded 
citizens —a space, too, which its 
elevation and airiness render pecu- ~ 
liarly adapted for the purpose—than 
the terrified corporators rush pre- 
cipitately to close it —hucksters, 
hucksters with no thought but for 
the till. 

But it may be alleged that some 
markets of this kind are wanted in 
the neighbourhood of those now 
existing. This we peremptorily 
deny. The markets were, no doubt, 
wanted when London was contained 
within the City wall. But we need 
only look at the map to see that, at 
the present day, they are not only 
not requisite, but even not con- 
venient, where they are. No one 
now proposing to allocate markets 





* We should observe that raw hides, not unfrequently in a state of putrefaction, 


are also a staple of Leadenhall market. 
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for the metropolis would dream of 
selecting these sites. They are far 
from being central; and they oeca- 
sion obstruction in thoroughfares 
already over-crowded with the ordi- 
nary traffic. The natural site for 
the chief meat-market is in imme- 
diate proximity to that where the 
cattle are sold. Extensive abattoirs 
are to be provided at Holloway, and 
the map shows that spot to be as 
convenient for distributing the car- 
casses as any to be found in the 
vicinity of St. Paul’s. We can un- 
derstand, indeed, that the change 
would be disagreeable to certain 
salesmen and dealers, and the re- 
verse of profitable to certain pub- 
licans idk Geen and we have 
already exhibited the influence of 
such interests in the existing Com- 
mon Council. It. is only another 
ment for its thorough reform. 

Inder the head of tolls, dues, and 
what in the City accounts are called 
‘ offices,’ are included the duty on 
carts, the property of non-freemen 
traversing the city, the sag 
and water-bailliage on corn, the 
stamp-duty on weights and measures, 
the metage of corn and fruit, and 
the duty on coals. The corporation, 
we must observe, has expressed its 
willingness to surrender some of 
these sources of revenue, and to 
modify others; but, in the mean- 
time, they still exist, and we can 
only consider the evidence they 
afford of the spirit in which the 
civie parliament has hitherto kept 
pace with the commercial exigences 
of the time. 

The street-toll is one of the an- 
cient dues which the Corporation at 
last professes its readiness to resign. 
It is a tax of twopence or one penny 
on every cart and wagon entering 
or quitting the City, and not belong- 
ing, or conveying goods not belong- 
ing, to a freeman. It is a curious 
relic of old times, that the inhabit- 
ants of Hendon are not liable to it, 
bemg exem by a charter of 
Henry III. from all tolls in fairs 
and markets, and over every bridge, 
way, and water, throughout the 
kingdom. The street toll is let to 
farm, and produced, in 1852, a rent 
of 58102. The amount levied upon 
the public is, of course, very much 
larger. It is charged with the ex- 
pense of the extension of Farringdon- 
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street; but this liability is now 
nearly paid off, and as soon as it is 
entirely so, the City om to re- 
linquish the toll. e need not, 
therefore, dwell upon the incon- 
venience resulting from it, which 
was pressed upon the attention of 
the Commissioners b pene wit- 
nesses, and, in partic , by a depu- 
tation from the parish of Maryle- 
bone. A similar duty exists in 
other towns, but generally extends 
to the whole town, and is, conse- 
quently, much less oppressive than 
in London, where it taxes the transit 
from one part to another, and where, 
besides, it bears the odium of pro- 
tecting a monopoly. 

The groundage of corn is a duty 
of 6d. on every vessel with corn on 
board entering the port; and the 
water-bailliage is a duty of one 
farthing per quarter on all corn so 
imported. e latter is returned 
to corn-factors who are free of the 
city. The amount received under 
this head, in 1852, was 1131/.; the 
expense of collection, 117/.; and 
the repayment to freemen, 4221. ; 
leaving a profit of about 6007. A 
paltry sum it seems to be an object 
to so wealthy a corporation. 

The duty on stamping weights 
and measures is collected by the 
keeper of the Guildhall, and yielded, 
in the year we quote, a profit of 767. 

The right of the Corporation to 
the metage of corn, fruit, and other 
articles, is recognised and confirmed 
in the first charter of James I. 
Such duties are, in fact, the legacy 
of a semi-barbarous age; when the 
town bushel or the town beam was 
not only a real convenience, but a 
— protection. Those days are 
ong gone. Buyer and seller can 
now generally manage their own 
affairs without the interposition of 
a public officer; and we have been 
rather surprised to find in the report 
before us, that several witnesses are 


desirous of retaining the supervision 


of the corporate meters. , how- 
ever, coneur in protestin against 
the oppressive injustice of the sys- 
tem now in force. The office of 
fruit-meter has heretofore been sold 
by the Corporation, and is stated, in 
the Commissioners’ Report of 1837, 
to have brought a price of 39601. 
But this plan is now abandoned ; 
and, in the City Statement for 1852, 
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we find the t of one fruit-meter’s 
— set down . er = the 
salary at 250/. Taking the gai 
of the other three meters at “the 
same rate, the total would be 34241. ;* 
and the actual amount of duty levied 
would, of course, be much greater. 
The articles liable are nuts, onions, 
apples, pears, and potatoes, and the 
charge is 2d.a bushel or bag. Now, 
when we consider that the profit at 
which a bag of nuts changes hands 
often does not exceed 6d., we shall 
readily perceive the serious nature 
of the City tax. But, besides this, 
the mode of levying it frequently 
oceasions great delay—a matter of 
no trifling consequence in respect to 
perishable articles. And, finally, 
the original ground of the imposi- 
tion has entirely disappeared. The 
public measurement is no longer 
wanted by the trade. In the year 
of the famine, when it was thought 
that chestnuts might become a valu- 
able article of food, and Government, 
with that view, remitted the ordi- 
nary duty, the anticipated advantage 
was at once arrested, because the 
Corporation persisted in its claim to 
measure the nuts.t It is surely 
strange that a charge so completely 
at variance with our modern com- 
mercial policy should any longer be 
permitted to exist. The Londoner 
will recollect that all the expense, 
inconvenience, and delay occasioned 
by the tax, fall directly upon the 
consumer in the shape of increased 
prices. 

We have already had occasion to 
mention the metage of corn in speak- 
ing of the suit between the Corpora- 
tion and Messrs. Combe and Co. 
The former claim the right of 
measuring all corn brought into the 
Thames for consumption between 
Yantlet Creek, near the mouth of 
the Medway, and Staines. It does 
not matter, as we have already 
seen, that the importers do not want 
the corn measured at all, or that 
the purchaser would be content with 
a private measurement, or even that 
the corn is only landed to be for- 
warded elsewhere, and must be 
Tueasured again at its final destina- 
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tion. In every case, the city bushel 
stops the way. The process is thus 
deserwed in a memorial to the Cor- 
poration to at a meeting of 
corn-factors, held in October, 1852:— 
On the arrival of a cargo of corn in 
the port of London, the consignee of the 
said cargo gives to his lighterman, gra- 
nary-keeper or purehaser, as the case 
may require, an order on the captain for 
the delivery of the corn, and the holder 
of such order then proceeds to the meter’s 
office to procure a sworn meter, upon 
receipt of which intimation the meter 
summons to his aid and proceeds with 
six, seven, and sometimes eight fellow- 
ship porters on board the vessel to per- 
form the work of unloading the cargo, 
whic» is done by three »f the porters 
descending into the hold with the meter. 
she mete, stands with a shovel in his 
hand. Two porters hold the bushel and 
force it into the bulk of corn, the meter 
fil'ing it simultaneously with his shoyel. 
A third porter holds the sack while the 
fitst two porters fill it, one of them strikes 
the ao the meter at the same time 
tikitg tally with a chalk mark on his 
shovel. Three, four, or five other por- 
ters are on deck to hoist the sack up out 
of thé bold of the ship into the barge. — 
Evidence: Present Commission, p. 160. 
The total charge for these two 
items of metage and porterage is 
4d. per quarter ex ship, and 2d. 
per quarter ex granary. There are 
many ports of the kingdom where 
the “ume charges only amount to 
1d. Messrs. Combe found that 
where the city porterage eost 2d. a 
quarter, the same work was done 
by their own labourers at 4d. the 
ten quarters. We shall presently 
meet itl this injustice again m 
conside:.-¢ the city monopolies. 
Regardi. the metage now as a 
money tax, we find that in 1852 it 
produced + * venue to the Corpora- 
tion of 95967., and that it was 
charged with expenses to the amount 
of 1654/., leaving therefore a profit 
of nearly 80007. We have already 
intimated that some corn-merchants 
are favourable to che general system, 
though they object to the oppressive 
details. ‘An authorized meter’s 
certificate,’ it is observed, ‘to au- 
thenticate the quantity, may be of 
great use to a morsy-broker who 


* In the evidence of Mr. Keeling, of the well-known firm of Keeling and Hunt, 
the revenue of the four meters is estimated at 5000/. a year.—LZvidence; Present 
Con: misaion, p. 157. 

* Bvidence; Present Commission, p. 156. 
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has no servants of his own, and who 
merely buys corn as he would buy 
scrip, to operate on the market ;’ 
but we apprehend that these almost 
exceptional advantages cannot out- 
balance the evil of interfering with 
the ordinary powe of trade. 
These tattered rags of protection 
and monopoly (for such, in truth, 
they are) can no longer be allowed 
to flaunt over the corn-market of 
London. 

The last and largest of the corpo- 
rate ‘offices’ is the duty on coals, 
yielding the city about 70,000/. a 
year.* We give the account of this 
duty from the apology presented by 
the Corporation to the present 
Commission. 

The coal duties consist of an ancient 
duty, subsequently confirmed by Parlia- 
ment, at 4d. per ton to the Corporation 
of London, 8d. per ton applied to me- 
tropolitan improvements not within the 
city of London, and 1d. per ton granted 
for the establishment of the coal-market, 
but now applied to metropolitan improve- 
ments ‘not within the city, making to- 
gether 1s. 1d. per ton. 

The duty of 4d. per ton has been for 
some years past, and is now, applied by 
the Corporation to improvements within 
the city. The new Cannon-street has 
lately been made out of that duty at an 
expense of upwards of 500,000/. 

e duty of 8d. per ton is applied in 
the payment of the principal and interest 
of sums raised by the Commissioners of 
Woods, &c., for public improvements 
not within the city. The new Oxford- 
street and other important improvements 
have been executed out of that duty; 
and the Corporation pay 11,500U.: per 
annum and other sums towards this fund 
for improvements out of the city. 

The duty of 1d. per ton was granted 
to establish a coal-market, with a provi- 
sion that when a sufficient sum was ac- 
cumulated to defray, the expenses of the 
coal-market, the duty was to cease. In 
the year 1845 the Corporation relin- 
quished this duty, that the public might 
have the benefit, but the Government 
immediately appropriated it to metropo- 
litan improvements. 

If public improvements are to be ef- 
fected, it appears difficult to devise means 
by. which the amount required can be 
ised in a manner so little injurious to 
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the public, and falling so equally upon 
the persons for whose use the improve- 
ments are required. 

The avenues of the city are sufficient 
for the inhabitants of the city, and the 
necessity for their improvement and en- 
largement arises from the immense con- 
course of people who daily frequent the 
city from miles around it. "What there- 
fore can be more equitable than that the 
persons residing within twenty miles 
round the metropolis should contribute 
to the improvements required for their 
comfort and convenience !—Zvidence : 
Present Commission, p. 376. 

Turning, however, to the evidence 
of Mr. Scott, late of the Chamber- 
lain’s office, p. 403, we find that the 
sum of 20,000/. a-year only is allot- 
ted out of this duty, to defray the 
expense of the new Cannon-street, 
and that the balance is carried to 
the City cash; and the City State- 
ment for 1852 shows us that the 
receipts were 62,640/., and the 
charges 33,363/., yielding a clear 
profit available for the general pur- 

oses of the Corporation of 29,2777. 
We are, therefore, quite at a loss to 
comprehend the statement that the 
4d. duty is applied to improvements 
within the city. We must also ob- 
serve that, even companies the whole 
sum to be expended in this manner, 
still four-thirteenths are far beyond 
an equitable proportion, as between 
the city and the metropolis. And 
we are not a little amused at the 
civic impudence which is shown in 
the reference to the concourse of 
‘strangers. Why, what would 
become of Ludgate-hill and Cheap- 
side, if those ‘avenues’ were never 
explored by ‘strangers’? In re- 
spect, however, of these duties, the 
chief question concerns the polic 
of raising a revenue at all in this 
manner, and is scarcely within the 
scope of our design. The duty has 
the advantages and the inconveni- 
ences of all indirect taxation. It is, 
no doubt, in many cases, very bur- 
densome, and bears with especial 
hardship on the purely rural dis- 
tricts within the twenty miles circle, 
in some of which the expense of car- 
riage is already sufficiently onerous. 


* In 1852 the gross amount of duty was 62,640/., of which 55,8211. was derived 


can. 


per sea-borne coals, and 6818/. from coals brought to London by railway and 


+ Among other instances of the oppressiveness of the tax, we may state that a 
deputation from the Marylebone vestry represent it as bringing a charge upon 
Commission, 


oe _ baths and washhouses of 501. a year,—Evidence; Present 
p- 228. 
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We hear a great deal concerning 
the inviolability of all these tolls 
and dues. Anattempt is constantly 
made to put them upon the same 
grounds as private property. Thus 
the City Solicitor has compared 
them to the Duke of Richmond’s 
duty on sea-borne coals, to Lord 
Gwydir’s rents from mooring-chains 
in the Thames, and to private tolls 
for lighthouses, for all of which, 
when abolished, the owners received 
compensation. The city title, ac- 
cording to the same authority, rests 
on the same foundation as the Duke 
of Cornwall’s royalty on mines, or 
the Duke of Bedford’s market-tolls 
in Covent-garden.* TheTownClerk, 
when pressed by the present Com- 
missioners with the operation of the 
general Municipal Reform Act, says 
with awful solemnity—‘I would 
rather not express my opinion on 
that subject. Iam quite aware of 
it; but 1 must confess that I always 
looked upon that as the most un- 
constitutional Act that was ever 
done in this country.’t But all this 
is simply childish. The line of de- 
marcation between public and pri- 


vate property is always too broad to 
be unseen by any os i are not wil- 
fully blind. The objects for which 
thetwokindsof property are granted, 
the freedom with which they may be 
used, the terms on which they ma 

be resumed, and the causes for Vwhich 


they may be forfeited, are all essen- 
tially dissimilar. Public property 
is held in trust for public objects; 
if a time comes when the objects of 
the trust are no longer worth the 
cost, either the property may be 
diverted to others, or, if in the shape 
of a tax, that tax may be abolished ; 
and the parties for whose benefit 
the trust was created are the proper 
judges whether its objects are worth 
the cost. If these tolls and dues 
had been granted to the Corporation 
of London to be annually distributed 
in hard cash among its members, or 
even to furnish them with a regular 
supply of turtle, there is no doubt 
that the members living at the time 
of their abolition would be entitled 
to compensation for their loss. But 
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if they were designed for the advan- 
tage of e, or for the general 
benefit of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, it is then for the traders 
or inhabitants to decide whether 
they still fulfil their purpose, and 
no claim to compensation can arise 
out of their abolition.t In all such 
cases, Parliament is the necessa: 
umpire. Now Mr. Town Cler 
himself shall tell us the object with 
whichthesemetageduesweregranted - 
to the Corporation. 

‘Do you conceive,’ the Commission- 
ers ask him, ‘that this grant was made 
to the city in order to enable them to 
raise a revenue, or for convenience to 
the public, by providing a class of meters 
whose honesty and accuracy could be 
relied on ?’— ‘I have no doubt whatever,’ 
he answers, ‘that the latter was the 
object, and not the former.’§ 


This appears to us to settle the 
question. But we may go further. 
At the time these dues were granted 
the Corporation really represented 
the whole metropolis, and any sur- 
plus revenue derived from them was 
expended for its benefit. The money 
might be said, in truth, to be only 
transferred from the right-hand 
pocket to the left. So long as this 
state of things continued, it is quite 
plain that the suppression of this 
shifting process could give no claim 
to compensation, because no party 
would be damnified. And that now, 
while the dues are still exacted from 
the whole body of the inhabitants, 
the proceeds should be put into the 
privy purse of a small and insignifi- 
cant fraction, is a flagrant violation 
of the spirit of the original grant, 
rather entitling the metropolis to 
reimbursement for the past, than 
the Corporation to compensation for 
the future. 

The monopolies existing in con- 
nection with the city may be divided 
into two kinds; those where the 

rivilege is held by a distinct and 
imited body, like the watermen and 
fellowship porters, and those where 
it is more diffused, as in some of the 
trading companies. The latter are 
comparatively of little importance. 
We should only laugh now at such 


* Address by Charles Pearson, Esq., pp. 140-1. 


+ Evidence ; Present Commission, p. 413. 
+ Of course, there may be parti life interests to be considered, like some we 


shall see presently. Our argument applies only to the corporate interest. 
§ Evidence; Present Commission, p. 454. 
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a petition as that of the Grocers’ 
Company in 1589, when, in conse- 
quence of the capture of a Spanish 
earrack loaded with pepper having 
flooded the market with that article, 
the company prayed the queen to 
prohibit any importations for five 
years, undertaking at the same time 
to pay the computed duty. We do 
not now fear a strike like that of 
the tallow-chandlers in 1551, when 
upon some disgust they refused 
to sell their candles, and were only 
forced to pursue their calling by a 
royal warrant. There are still cer- 
tain companies into which indivi- 
duals carrying on particular occupa- 
tions within the city are compellable 
to enter themselves as members, but 
these monopolies are gradually va- 
nishing. The Common Council has 
resolved no longer to protect the 
exclusive privileges of freemen.* 
Of the other kind of monopolies 
connected with the City, that of the 
Watermen’s Company is so far in- 
dependent of the Corporation, that 
its members are not obliged to be 
freemen. But inasmuch as its by- 
laws require the sanction of the 
Court of Aldermen, the latter must 
be held responsible for their cha- 
racter. The Company exists under 
the authority of various Acts of Par- 
liament, of which the earliest is of 
the 6th Henry VIIL., and the latest, 
the 7th and 8th George IV., c. 75 
(local and personal). No person is 
allowed to navigate a barge or to 
py for hire on the Thames between 
antlet Creek and Windsor who is 
not free of this Company; nor any 
memberof theCompany to take more 
than a fixed number of apprentices. 
In time of war, the watermen may be 
required to enter the royal navy as 
seamen, under penalty of forfeiting 
their privilege. Their present num- 
ber is stated at 7786, with 1680 
apprentices, and the number of 
registered barges at 5008.¢ But, 
large as these numbers seem, we 
find grievous complaints of their in- 
adequacy. The secretary of the 
General Steam Navigation Company 
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says, there are not craft sufficient 
for the traffic} Other witnesses 
complain, that the monopoly fails— 
as, indeed, might be expected—to 
secure the efficiency of the water- 
men, and, therefore, to protect the 
navigation of the river.§ We need 
only add, that it is not easy to dis- 


, cover any circumstance shielding 


this company from the discredit now 
generally attached to all similar mo- 
nopolies. 
he fellowship-porters are dis- 
tinctly the servants of the Corpora- 
tion—its agents and officers in the 
exercise of those rights of porterage 
and metage, which we have already 
described. The alderman and deputy 
of Billingsgate ward are, ex officic, 
governor and deputy-governor of 
the fellowship, and are associated 
with twelve elected rulers. The 
sole right of admission is with the 
two former. The number is limited, 
by an act of the Common Council, 
to 3000, but is stated at the present 
time not to exceed 2000. The 
= are required to take up the 
eedom of the City; and there are 
also certain fees on admission, which, 
in the event of the suppression of 
the monopoly, would entitle the 
existing members to some compen- 
sation. The London Dock Com- 
pany paid 11,339/., as the estimated 
equivalent for not employing the 
privileged porters within thee pre- 
mises. It is, however, complained 
that this money was distributed 
among the ticket porters, another 
body, to the exclusion of the river 
porters, who were most affected by 
the docks. It is also complained, 
that the rates of charge, as fixed by 
the Common Council, are so low as 
to be, in some cases, unremunera- 
tive.|| In reference to this subject, 
we meet with all the stock argu- 
ments in defence of such monopolies 
—the advantage of obtaining honest 
and steady workmen—the certainty 
and regularity of performance, to- 
gether with much to the same effect. 
And, on the other hand, we find 
fruit and oyster-merchants com- 


* Evidence: Present Commission, p. 453. 


t Ibid. p. 248. 


+ Ibid. pp. 323-6. 


§ Jbid. pp. 337, and 339. 


|| This results from the men having sometimes to go a considerable distance to 


do a very small business. 


It is an instance of retributive justice attending the 


enjoyment of a monopoly which we are rather glad to observe.—See Evidence : 


Present Commission, p. 328, 
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plaining of the dishonesty of the 


men whom they are forced to em- 
ploy,* and of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the requisite amount of labour. 
For our own part, we may sum up 
our view of this and other similar 
monopolies, in the words of the for- 
mer Commissioners :— 

This monopoly does not seem to us to 
possess those advantages for which its 
advocates contend, notwithstanding that 
by this system it is probable that the 
general character of the porters is raised. 
It is plain that the price of labour must 
be raised by it, since out of the profits 
of that labour, which would otherwise 
go only to maintain the labourers them- 
selves, several officers are remunerated 
with considerable salaries, befides the 
pensions and gratuities which are con- 
ferred on the decayed members of the 
fraternity. . One circumstance, 
insisted upon as an advantage, is the 
liability of the fellowship to make good 
any losses occasioned by the porters’ 
misconduct. A company of porters, or 
of any other class of labourers, under 
regulation, and for whose conduct a 
responsible body becomes surety, may 
perhaps be advantageous to the public ; 
but the benefit can be put beyond dis- 
pute, only by its obtaining employment 
when in free competition with others 
not so regulated.— Report, 1837, p. 16. 

There are one or two other mono- 
polies of minor importance in con- 
nexion with the Corporation upon 
which it is unnecessary to dwell. 
But, before closing this part of our 
subject, we must observe that the 
City Accounts disclose but a very 
small portion of the expense of 
collecting the dues and tolls which 
we have been describing. The 
chief part of the cost is deducted 
before the money reaches the Cham- 
berlain’s office. There is a whole 
army of antiquated functionaries, 
corn-shifters, fruit-shifters, salt- 
shifters, collectors, meters, gaugers, 
mostly appointed by the Common 
Council and its committees, of whom 
we shall see more in considering the 
patronage of the Corporation, and 
all whose cost goes to swell the 
burden laid upon the public by the 
taxes they are employed in levying. 

We now come to the supervision 
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exercised by the Corporation over 
certain trades. And, first, the 
Court of Aldermen claim to license 
all brokers within the City. E-ery 
candidate must be free of the City, 
must enter into a bond, with two 
sureties, for his good behaviour, 
and must pay a rent of 5/. a-year to 
the City chamber. This corporaie 
control is stated to rest upon imme- 
morial usage; but the amcunt of 
rent was fixed so lately as the 57th 
George ITI. The Court of Alder-- 
men are ready to entertain any 
complaint against a broker, and can 
enforce their decision by holding 
out the penalty of dismissal. They 
can also enforce the bond against a 
defaulter. The amount of the rents 
in 1852 was 37561. The former 
Commissioners reported on this sub- 
ject, that the aan given before 
them neither showed the advantage 
of such a control existing at all, nor 
that, supposing it to be advan- 
tageous, it was properly lodged.t 
Two witnesses before the present 
Commission depose to its total in- 
efficiency. It is also stated, that 
very many brokers, carrying on 
business within the City, are not 
licensed, and that the Corporation 
has no power to compel them to be- 
come so.t It is even alleged, that 
the fictitious res bility attach- 
ing to a licensed broker, by check- 
ing all inquiries as to his real cha- 
racter, gives him opportunities of 
dishonesty.§ There is considerable 
difficulty in inducing the Court of 
Aldermen to decide judicially on 
any disputed point. || And the 
Town Clerk himself, while un- 
willing to allow that their control is 
wholly worthless, admits that it is 
insufficient. We apprehend, in 
fact, that the right is only main- 
tained for the sake of the revenue 
arising out of it, and that the City 
brokers may be as safely left to sus- 
tain their own reputation as those 
of any other place. 

The licences of the public-houses 
in the City are granted by the Court 
of Aldermen in its character of a 


bench of magistrates. Members of 
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the Vintners’ Company are entitled 
to carry on business as publicans. 
We have already spoken of the im- 
policy of entrusting these magiste- 
rial functions to an elective hody. 
There are four strange old officers, 
denominated ale-conners, chosen by 
the Court of Common Hall, whose 
business it is to make the round of 
the city taverns at different times, 
and test the quality of the beer sold 
and the correctness of the measures. 
Their salary is 10/. a-year, with 
whatever gratuities may be be- 
stowed by the publicans. 

The apprentices of the City are 
under the jurisdiction of the Cham- 
berlain, who hears and adjudicates 
upon all disputes between them and 
their masters, with a power of com- 
mitting to Bridewell. He may also, 
if he please, discharge the apprentice 
from his indentures, or turn him 
over to a new master.* The Cham- 
berlain’s power appears to have been 
occasionally usurped by the Comp- 
troller, of whose warrants we gave 
a specimen in our paper for March. 

he Trading Companies in con- 
nexion with the Corporation were 
divided by the former Commission 
into three classes—those which still 
exercise an efficient control over 
their trade or mystery; those pos- 
sessing the power of searching for 
defective wares, or of proving and 
marking articles, or executing duties 
ms on them by statute; and 
those to which persons carrying on 
certain trades are compelled to be- 
long. The first class comprises the 
Goldsmiths and Apothecaries; the 
second, the Apothecaries again, the 
Stationers, and the Gunmakers, as 
well as some other trades whose 
powers are of no real importance ; 
and the third, a number of com- 
panies, with respect to which it is 
remarked that their advantages are 
confined to the members, and that 
there are none to the public, while 
of course they are obnoxious to all 
the usual charges against mono- 
polies. It is also observed that some 
of the by-laws of the companies— 
such, for instance, as limit the num- 
ber of apprentices—are analogous to 
the rules sometimes attempted to be 
enforced by trade unions; and that 
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whatever be thought of the nature 
of such regulations, these, in parti- 
cular, being confined to the City, 
must, in the enlarged state of the 
metropolis, be wholly inefficacious. 
‘The analogy which, when the com- 
panies were really trade societies, 
existed between them and municipal 
corporations, is by the change of 
circumstances wholly destroyed. 
There is no connexion between the 
governors and governed, because 
there is no matter out of which such 
connexion can arise; and the re- 
sponsibility of the governing bodies 
is not as towards the commonalty of 
their companies, but as towards the 
law, for the due execution of their 
trusts.’ 

Nevertheless, one enthusiastic 
gentleman, in giving evidence be- 
fore the present Commission, ex- 
pressed a desire for the revival of 
the companies, and their restoration 
to their ancient authority.[ It may 
console him to know that the effi- 
ciency of this authority, if indeed it 
ever were efficient, ceased very long 
ago. The old City records would 
furnish a continuous chain of testi- 
mony to the, deceits practised in 
various trades in spite of the com- 

anies’ supervision. In 1328, we 
find the retail vintners so much 
complained of for corrupting their 
wines, that customers were autho- 
rized to see their liquor drawn from 
the cask. In 1543, the skill of the 
barber-surgeons had fallen into such 
bad repute, that any person was 
allowed to practise who could show 
some knowledge of herbs, roots, and 
waters. In1576, the tallow-chandlers 
were accused of gross adulterations 
in vinegars, oils, and hops. Ten 
pa later, the quality of the London 

eer is called in question; darnel, 
rosin, lime, and chalk, are said to be 
introduced for the purpose of creat- 
ing an artificial thirst ; while broom, 
bay-berries, and ivy-berries, are 
mentioned as common substitutes 
for hops. It would seem, therefore, 
that even in those good old times 
the control of the companies was 
wofully inefficient. 

The feeling of merchants in re- 
gard to any such control may partly 
be judged from the opinions ex- 
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pressed to the present Commis- 
sioners in regard to the establish- 
ment of a amber of Commerce 
for London. One witness, a South 
American merchant, is favourable to 
such an institution, and thinks that 
the Corporation might be made ser- 
viceable in its formation ;* but the 
weight of testimony appears to be 
on the other side. Two past gover- 
nors of the Bank can see nothing but 
mischief in the erection of such a 
tribunal.t The feeling seems to be, 
that commerce thrives best when 
left quite unfettered, and that all 
attempts at its artificial regulation 
can only result in a hurtful derange- 
ment of its natural course. 

Such, then, has been the activity 
of the Corporation in reference to 
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the trading interests of London. It 
is not easy to select any point for 
praise. The Corporation has suf- 
fered its chief markets to become 
pestiferous nuisances. Its tolls and 
dues are taxesupon the public, op- 
pressive both in amount and in the 
mode of their collection. Its mono- 

olies are the relics of a more bar- 

arous age, serving only to hamper 
trade and raise prices. Its supervi- 
sion of commercial affairs is a mere 
pretext for taxation, without bein 
effectual for any purpose. An 
what is there on the other side? 
What has this wealthy Corporation 
ever done to promote the commerce 
of the City which it professes to 
rule? 


THE DANUBE 
FROM VIENNA TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


\ HILE residing in Vienna, dur- 

ing the spring of 1850, cireum- 
stances led us to undertake the 
somewhat tedious yet interesting 
voyage of the Danube, from that 
capital to Constantinople. The wa- 
ter communication between the two 
cities is of a very uncertain nature ; 
impossible in the winter from the 
freezing of the Danube, it is also both 
difficult and disagreeable in the sum- 
mer months, at which season the 
Rapids and Iron Gate, presenting 
impassable obstacles, render it ne- 
cessary for travellers to disembark, 
and continue the voyage in small 
boats for a distance of about twelve 
miles, till having passed the Iron 
Gate they again embark in a steamer 
which awaits their arrival. In 
spring, however, the flow of water is 
usually sufficient to carry small 
steamers triumphantly over every 
impediment. Owing to the rapidity 
of the stream, navigation by night is 
never attempted; the traveller has 
thus the additional advantage of 
passing a considerable time at the 
various towns where he generally 
stops towards the afternoon. Fully 
determined to enjoy the projected 
voyage, we embarked on the Danube 
in a small but tolerably commodious 
steamer on the 24th of May. This 
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noble river, at the point of embarka- ° 
tion, is somewhat less broad than 
the Thames at London Bridge. 
Once unmoored, and aided by the 
amazing velocity of the current, we 
flew onwards at the rate of fourteen 
miles an hour, through endless forests 
with occasionally a wide deep in- 
terval of prairie land. Soon, how- 
ever, the ancient castle of Presburg 
rose majestically on our left, as we 
swept past its city and picturesque 
bridge of boats. Presently too we 
hurried past the all but impregnable 
fortress of Comorn, which with its 
low and extensive fortifications arose 
to our left on an island formed by 
the river Waag, which here flows 
into the Danube. The roofless 
houses, a church without a spire, and 
the general state of the town, spoke 
plainly of arecent bombardment and 
fierce struggles in the cause of 
liberty. A little further on to our 
right towered the superb cathedral 
of Gran, built on an eminence and 
commanding the town and river; 
while, scarcely recovered from the 
surprise occasioned by the beauty of 
this costly edifice, the historical and 
not less beautiful ruins of Visgrad, 
formerly the residence of the kings 
of Hungary, advance as in a movin 
panorama. And thus we continued, 
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mind and eye mets pleased with 
thescenery through which we passed, 
till towards eight o’clock we ap- 
proached the capital of Hungary, 
and lowering our funnel steamed 
under the unrivalled suspension- 
bridge which unites the two cities of 
Buda-Pesth, where we were to re- 
main until the morning of the 26th. 

May 25th.—Guided by an intelli- 
gent cicerone, we sallied forth to 
inspect this interesting capital. The 
modern city of Pesth stands upon an 
extensive plain on the left bank of 
the Danube; it is a handsome, 
regularly built town, with many fine 
buildings adorning its broad, con- 
venient streets. The ancient city of 
Buda or Offen rises on the opposite 
bank which is high and precipitous, 
and crowned by the noble fortress of 
the Blocksberg ; its ancient palace 
and quaint old buildings forming a 
pleasing contrast to the perfect flat 
on which lies the modern city. Our 
first care was to ascend the heights 
of Offen, and examine the fine 
fortress, from whence we obtained a 
beautiful panoramic view of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. This for- 
tress though strong in itself is com- 
manded from the rear, from whence 
it can be easily and effectually can- 
nonaded. The chain bridge, which 
connects the two towns, is one of the 
finest in the world, erected, to his 
infinite credit, by an English en- 
= ; its length is 1227 feet by 39. 

he addition which this splendid 
object makes to the natural beauty 
of the united capital is inconceiv- 
able, and renders the approach to 
Pesth the most striking that can be 
imagined. 

May 26th.—At five o'clock this 
morning, emerging from our com- 
fortable hotel, we proceeded on board. 
The wharf was crowded with well- 
dressed people, of every sex, age, 
and degree, while the left bank of 
the river for several hundred yards 
presented a perfect forest of heads, 

arasols, and waving handkerchiefs. 

verything was ready, and we 
started amidst a display of enthu- 
siasm for which we could in no way 
account. Sorely ata loss, we looked 
aft, and perceived a handsome ele- 
= woman holding an interestin 
ittle girl of thirteen by the hand, 
while two manly boys stood by her 
side bowing, and receiving, appa- 
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rently as a matter of everyday oc- 
currence, the homage of the multi- 
tude. The children were those of 
Kossuth, and were about to join 
their father in Asia, under the 
charge of their aunt, a sister of the 
aie Dictator. The enthusiasm 
with which these helpless little ones 
were received at every station on 
the Hungarian bank, showed the 
high estimation in which their 
father was held, and contradicted 
the many rumours I had heard 
of his unpopularity in misfor- 
tune. Towards evening we moored 
alongside of the station at Apatisi, 
a small island on the Danube, 
where we remained for the night. 
Here we were initiated into some 
of the discomforts of our under- 
taking; the inventory of luxuries 
running thus — blankets, — minus 
sheets, dirty pillows,—the smallest 
imaginable washing cabin, to be used 
in rotation by more than twenty pas- 
sengers, oid a total absence of 
towels, while the presence, oftener 
felt than seen, of certain small black 
crawling members of society com- 
pleted the catalogue. The cry of 
t cimici, i cimici, which proclaimed 
this last discovery, nearly threw into 
hysterics a youthful Wallachian 
dandy who had previously grumbled 
excessively, to our infinite amuse- 
ment, that to the said list of luxu- 
ries there could not be added un 
billiard a bord. 

May 27th.—Started at 4 a.m. 
During the early part of the day our 
course lay through a flat and unin- 
teresting country; the Danube gra- 
dually increasing in breadth, and 
occasionally, from the overflowing of 
its banks, assuming a broad and lake- 
like appearance, Towards 3 o'clock, 
however, the beautiful city of Bel- 
grade, with its embattled walls and 
numerous minarets, burst upon our 
view, and at fourwearrived atSemlin, 
on the right bank. This town is 
separated from Belgrade, which is 
on the same side, by the waters of 
the Save, a fine broad stream, which 
here joins the Danube. Semlin is 
the last Hungarian town on the 
right bank, the Save forming the 
division between the Austrian Seni: 
nions and those of Servia. It is a 
flourishing little spot, with a good 
trade, being a sort of entrepét be- 
tween the two countries. 
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The ae and paralysed govern- 
ment of Constantinople has long 
contemplated a railway from this 
locality, Belgrade and the Turkish 
capital being the extreme points of 
the line. The difficulties of such an 
undertaking are said to be by no 
means insuperable, the distance be- 
ing under 640 miles, and the coun 
generally level and easily worked, 
touching at Sophia and Adrianople, 
the advantages of such a short cut 
from the west to the east would be 
incalculable. 

Externally Belgrade is a most 
picturesque and Eastern - looking 
town, and the historical recol- 
lections with which its name is 
associated, its numerous sieges and 
peculiar position on the borders 
of Christendom may well entitle it 
to our respect. nternally, how- 
ever, it is utterly unworthy of all 
interest, and despite its large popu- 
lation,.is one of the dirtiest and most 
neglected of all the towns on the 
Turkish shores of the Danube. 

May 28th.—At 4 A.M. we con- 
tioned, our voyage and passed under 
the walls of Belgrade, which are 
washed on two sides by the Danube 
and the Save—a material addition 
to the strength of this noble old 
fortress. Passing the fortified town 
of Semendrid, which, though Ser- 
vian, is garrisoned, like Belgrade, 
by Turkish troops, an Austrian fort 
on our left, and a Servian one to our 
right, we rapidly approached what 
may be called the first rapids of the 
Danube. The river which higher up 
was at least a mile in breadth, had 
gradually narrowed its banks, till 
we found ourselves rushing through 
a foaming and boiling current which 
threatened at every moment to en- 
gulph our little steamer; the danger, 
owever, was only imaginary, as the 
sunken rocks, which caused so furi- 
ous an agitation, were well covered 
with water, and we skimmed safely 
and boldly over every impediment. 
Scarcely had we passed through this 
exciting ordeal, when we entered a 
narrow defile whose rocky and pre- 
cipitous sides, for the first time since 
leaving Vienna, confined the hitherto 
unfettered Danube. The strength 
of the current was terrific as we 
flew through the pent-up waters, 
and emerged from our tempor 
confinement; once again we oat 
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@ pass narrower and more pictur- 
esque than the first, where the total 
breadth of the river did not exeeed 
400 feet. In the very centre of the 
furious waters rises a huge tall rock 
ealled Kazan, Which, while adding 
to the danger of the passage, mar- 
vellously increased the wild mag- 
nificence of the seene. We were 
here shown the cavern of Colum- 
batz, where, according to our cap- 
tain and popular superstition, St. 
George killed the famous dragon. 
Innumerable insects proceeding from 
this cavity at certain seasons, actually 
darken the air, and cause inexpres- 
sible annoyance to the passengers. 
The scenery at these points was 
truly magnificent. The most fan- 
tastic rocks rose on every side, while 
the beautiful green of the young 
spring foliage contrasted pleasingly 
with the grey mountains which sur- 
rounded us. The twistings and turn- 
ings of this noble Danube were truly 
remarkable; it frequently appeared 
as if our progress were about to be 
suddenly barred by the high oppos- 
ing rocks before us. At the very 
moment, however, when it seemed 
inevitable that our bowsprit should 
dash against these impassable ob- 
stacles, a sudden turn of the river 
would open out a means of escape, 
and at the same time present some 
exquisite variety in the stupendous 
scenery through which we were so 
skilfully anlek In our rapid 
course we passed the remains of the 
Via Trajana, which runs for some 
distance along the high overhanging 
cliff. We could distinctly perceive 
the holes in which had been inserted 
the enormous beams employed to 
support this marvellous road, eon- 
structed by Trajan—an undertaking 
of which the difficulty and vastness 
can only be estimated after an in- 
spection of the mighty perpendicular 
olitt along which it ran, partly sup- 
ported by and partly excavated from 
the solid rock, which at several 
points rises to a height of more than 
600 feet. At last, leaving rocks and 
mountains behind us, we continued 
our course through a hilly and 
still beautiful country till, towards 
4 o'clock, we moored at Orsova. 
This little town is a truly lovely 
spot, surrounded by high and ver- 

+ hills, and built on a gentle 
slope; it struck us as the cleanest 
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and most pleasing of all the Hun- 
garian towns we had seen. 

May 29th.—After a tedious ex- 
amination of our baggage we un- 
moored at tena.m. From Orsova 
to the Iron Gate thi®scenery is per- 
fectly enchanting; less grand and 
precipitous than that of the previous 
day, it is scarcely less beautiful. 
Passing the neglected Turkish for- 
tress of New Orsova, built on a 
lovely little island, we sailed be- 
tween banks of the exquisite green 
hills, which slope down to the 
water’s edge, alternately covered 
with the most luxuriant foliage, or 
changed into frowning rugged rocks, 
presented at every turn some new 
and surpassing beauty. In an hour 
we reached the Iron Gate, so called 
by the Turks, on account of the 
danger and difficulty of the passage. 
It consists of a rough rocky forma- 
tion, which, rising in the bed of the 
river, occupies a breadth of more 
than 1500 yards, The fury of the 
boiling current was positively fright- 
ful to behold. Dangerous accidents 


constantly occurring fully justified 
the serious looks of our captain and 


his crew, as we entered the troubled 
waters ; luckily, however, the over- 
flowing of the river served us nobly, 
and, flying over every impediment, 
we soon found ourselves in smoother 
water, and towards mid-day ar- 
rived at Skeld Gladova on the Wal- 
lachian bank. Here we found a 
large and well-appointed steamer, 
in which, as soon as the transship- 
ment could be effected, we once 
more proceeded on our way. Below 
Gladova we were shown the remains 
of Trajan’s bridge, of which a single 
broken pier is alone visible, al- 
though, at low water, the remains 
of its twenty-two arches can still be 
traced. Shortly afterwards we 
passed the Turkish town of Widdin, 
on the right, and that of Kalafat, on 
the left bank. The fortifications of 
the former seemed far from perfect; 
it is surrounded by a broad deep 
ditch, liberally supplied by the 
waters of the Danube. To our right 
and left lay the fine pasture lands of 
Bulgaria and Wallachia. Innumer- 
able herds of cattle and horses 
covered these vast plains, which, as 
far as the eye could reach, extended 
inland. On the Wallachian side we 
observed several military posts, 
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whose inmates stood to their arms 
as we passed their dismal abodes. 
Towards nightfall we anchored in 
the middle of the stream, opposite 
Som Palanca. 

May 30th. — This morning we 
passed the beautiful fortress of Nico- 
— on the Turkish side, and several 

ortified towns and villages. Both 
banks generally flatand frequently in- 
undated. Atfour p.m. arrived at Gi- 
urgevo, where we were positively 
refused permission to land. 
managed, however, to avoid the 
sentry on shore, and enjoyed a stroll 
through the town. Giurgevo, on 
the Wallachian bank, is a large but 
mean-looking place, with a popula- 
tion of about 11,000, exclusive of the 
garrison, which is considerable. 
Some of the houses are commodious 
and even handsome, but the streets 
are narrow, dirty, and inconvenient. 
Bucharest, the capital, lies inland, 
at a distance of forty miles. To- 
wards six we resumed our course, 
and at eight anchored in the middle 
of the stream. 

May 31st.—This morning, shortly 
after our departure, we passed the 
Turkish fortress of Silistria, and 
arrived at the Bulgarian town of 
Rassova. At this point the Danube 
is only distant forty miles from the 
Black Sea, but unfortunately, the 
river, instead of continuing the 
straightforward course, r= a 
sudden turn to the left, running a 
distance of nearly two hundred 
miles ere it finally reaches the 
Euxine. From this point to Kus- 
tundje on the Black Sea runs the 
famous wall built by Trajan, which 
in former days perfectly isolated 
the inhospitable regions of the 
Dobrudscha from the province of 
Bulgaria. Continuing our course, 
we arrived at 6 a.m. at Ibraila, on 
the left bank, where we passed the 
day. It is a flourishing, though 

oor-looking town, surrounded by 
Portifications, which time and 
neglect have almost dismantled. 
Its port is crowded with mercantile 
vessels of all nations, and it is 
evidently the centre of a large and 
prosperous commerce. Here our 
party was enlivened by the addition 
of a Russian admiral, who, dressed 
in uniform, with a handsome dia- 
mond order round his neck, enacted 
the great man to considerable advan- 
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tage, and was, to do him justice, 
most polite and entertaining. I 
afterwards learned that on hearing 
Iwas English, he exclaimed, with 
extreme bitterness—‘Ces maudits 
Anglais ils se trouvent partout avec 
leur politique infernale,’ thus 
honouring my innocent trip to 
Stamboul with a political character 
and adiabolical tendency. Towards 
evening we bid adieu to Ibraila, and 
at eight reached Galatz, where we 
moored for the night. 

June 1st.—Here we found a 
steamer of 140-horse power, be- 
longing to the company of Austrian 
Lloyd, waiting to convey us to 
Constantinople. Galatz, a town of 
Moldavia on the left bank, is large 
and important, with a good trade, 
and a population of about 12,000. 
The streets are narrow and filthy, 
and the houses are entirely built of 
wood. The effects of the unwhole- 
some position of this wretched town 
could distinctly be traced on the 
= faces of its squalid and spirit- 
ess inhabitants, who crawled about 
their daily avocations with an air of 
listless indifference, which plainly 
indicated the moral degradation so 
prevalent among the Danubian 
populations. Towards nightfall we 
embarked on board our new 
steamer,’ which, though smaller 
than the last, was clean and com- 
fortable. 

June 2nd.—From Galatz to the 
Black Sea our course lay through 
the dreary swamps of Bessarabia on 
the left, and those of the Dobrudscha 
on the right. The banks of the 
river are perfectly flat, and scarcely 
discernible in the waste of waters 
which on every side surrounded us. 
No signs of life or cultivation met 
our gaze, save here and there a 
miserable hut, occupied by a Rus- 
sian soldier, who, doomed for long 
— months to keep watch over 
his lonely post, not unfrequently 
falls a victim to the pestilential 
climate ere his tour of duty has ex- 
= These unfortunate victims of 

ussian cruelty stood to their arms 
as we passed, in seeming mocke 
ofa discipline as useless as au 
Towards the afternoon we reached 
the Sulina mouth of the Danube, 
where we found a perfect fleet of 
merchantmen waiting for a fair 
wind to leave the river. The scene 
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which here presented itself was that 
of an enormous swamp. On the 
right hand, surrounded by the 
flood, stands the village of Fanal, 
consisting of several large isolated 
houses, raised on high pillars, be- 
tween which a precarious com- 
munication is kept up by means of 
single planks running from house to 
house. A little further on appears, 
on the same side, a small lighthouse. 
On the left bank the only habita- 
tion is a more comfortable-looking 
wooden settlement, carefully guarded 
from the flood by a close waterproof 
barricade. Never did I behold a 
scene more bleak and inhospitable. 
The total want of vegetation, and 
the marshy exhalations which arose 
on all sides, made us shudder for 
the fate of the miserable inhabitants 
of this abandoned region. We had, 
nevertheless, our own miseries to 
think of, for right ahead flowed the 
ever-turbulent waters of the Euxine, 
agitated by a short-chopping sea, 
which plainly told us that the com- 
fort of our voyage was at an end. 
June 3rd.—At 6 a.m. we found 
ourselves at Varna, a fortified and 
important ‘Turkish town, of which 
the strength may be tolerably well 
surmised from the fact, that durin 
the Russian invasion of 1828 on 
29, it sustained a siege by land and 
sea of nearly three months’ duration, 
and only fell through the treachery 
of the commanding Pasha, who went 
over to the enemy with several 
thousand men. It possesses excel- 
lent roads and a secure harbour. 
Having been joined by several Turk- 
ish families, at 8 o’clock we resumed 
our voyage. The deck of the poo 
was divided by a rope into two equ 
— one of which was occupied 
y these proud and singular beings; 
the men, dressed in the picturesque 
costume of their country, sat smoking 
the graceful narghilé, scarcely open- 
ing their lips for hours together, and 
never deigning to cast a glance to- 
wards the despised infidels at their 
side. Nor did the boisterous mirth 
of our interesting little friends the 
young Kossuths, nor the noisy con- 
versation of our mixed society, cause 
them for one moment even to appear” 
sensible of our existence. Not so, 
however, the fairer portion of their 
number; in addition to the loose 
garments peculiar to their sex, they 
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wore the national yet hideous yash- 
mac, made of white muslin, the 
upper part of which crosses the fore- 
head, while the under part covering 
the nose and mouth, leaves the eyes 
alone visible. Of those eyes I more 
than once observed that a tolerably 
coquettish use was made; and in 
one instance, a defective yashmac, 
defying all the efforts of its fair 
owner, fell from its upper fastening, 
and for a second displayed one of 
the most ingenuous a charming 
countenances that I have ever be- 
held, lighted up as it was by an arch 
and meaning smile, as the lady has- 
tily replaced the invidious veil. 
June 4th.—This morning, towards 
7 o'clock, I was aroused by the intel- 
ligence that we were approaching the 
Bosphorus. I hurried on deck. What 
a glorious scene! high black moun- 
tains seemed about to impede -our 
further progress, while the opening 
pegnnnee showed like a dark chasm 
in the qoches chain. To our right 
frowned a large grey castle, on which 
the morning sun shone with peculiar 
brilliancy, while to our left an equally 
powerful fort, less perceptible in the 
shade, contrasted beautifully with 
its sun-lit vis @ vis. A single man- 
of-war at anchor in the distance, 
apparently blocking up the narrow 
entrance, added much to the cha- 
racter of the picture. The beauty 
of this far-famed passage loses none 
of its imposing grandeur on a nearer 
approach ; its dark and rocky shores, 
studded on either side with power- 
ful forts and bristling batteries, form 
the first features of the scene; while 
farther on, less rocky and precipi- 
tous, its banks present the most 
beautiful variety of garden landscape 
and grand uncultivated nature. 
Orange-groves and palaces, villages 
and ruit-trees, present themselves 
in endless succession. 
Nor oft I've seen such sight or heard 
such song, 
As woo'd the eye, and thrilled the 
Bosphorus along. 
Till, finally leaving its narrow shores, 
the eye embraces the superb spec- 
tacle formed by the opening Bay of 
Constantinople. The sight before us 
was then, indeed, truly magnificent. 
The eastern capital, built on its seven 
» Pose around us on every side. 
To our right the heights of Pera 
gradually sloped towards the shore, 
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crowded with dwellings, among 
which shone conspicuous the palaces 
of the different ambassadors, while, 
here and there, dark masses of 
cypress, breaking the monotony of 
the view, added depth and colouring 
to the scene. To our left lay the 
garden and seraglio of the Sultan, 
which occupied the base of a long 
ridge, on the summit of which 
towered the stately St. Sophia with 
its innumerable domes and gilded 
minarets. To our front lay the 
peaceful waters of the Golden Horn, 
crowded with a perfect forest of 
masts, belonging to every nation and 
flag, while innumerable caiques skim- 
ming swiftly over the silvery bay, 
scarcely disturbed the sea-fow! which 
floated on its bosom. To our rear 
rose the heights of the Asiatic shore 
covered with quaint eastern-looking 
houses, and surmounted by an enor- 
mous, yet handsome barrack. Such 
is Constantinople, which has been thus 
beautifully described by Rose:— 

A glorious form thy shining city wore, 
Mid cypress thickets of perennial green, 
With minaret and golden dome between, 
While thy sea softly kissed its grassy 

shore ; 
Darting across whose blue expanse was 
seen, 

Of sculptured barques and galleys many 

a score ; 

Whence noise was none save that of 
plashing oar, 

Nor word was spoke to break the calm 
serene, 

The position of Constantinople 
is, indeed, unrivalled; its palaces, 
mosques, and public buildings, seen 
in the distance, may vie with, or sur- 
a those of other capitals. But 
et no one who wishes to retain his 
respect for this far-famed city, ven- 
ture into its narrow streets, pass 
through its putrid, omnipresent 
burying-grounds, or deal with its 
squalid inhabitants. Should he so 
venture he will inevitably lose all 
enthusiasm in her beauty and all in- 
terest in her fate. 

Once anchored, we lost no time in 
landing at the custom-house, where 
a small bribe, gratefully accepted, 
left us at liberty to proceed to our 
hotel. Pera, or the Christian quarter, 
lies on the top of the heights of that 
name, whilst on its slope and base 
is built the filthy Turkish quarter, 
called Galata. Uncleanliness, ruin, 
and poverty in its most odious form, 
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met our gaze and offended our senses 
at every step, as we pushed through 
the narrow, precipitous lane which 
leads to Pera. Near the summit to 
our left lay a beautiful grove of 
stately cypress— 

Dark tree when other griefs are fled, 
The only constant mourner for the dead. 


Under their gloomy shade stood or 
lay prostrate a perfect host of white 
tombstones, those of the males being 
crowned with a head and turban. 
Numerous groups of women and 
children reposed or sported on the 
green turf, while a legion of half- 
starved curs howled around, or 
scraped over, the graves of the half- 
buried dead. he morning was 
sultry, and the stench of decomposed 
matter truly sickening. urry- 
ing from such horrors, we entered 
the somewhat more civilized quarter 
of the Christians. Here the tho- 
roughfare was broader, and stone 
houses were not unfrequently to be 
seen; an English-looking chemist’s 
shop, with its coloured globes, and 
a milliner’s window containing the 
latest fashions, were sure indications 
of Christianity. Turning suddenly 
to our right through a narrow alley, 
we found ourselves in front of the 
large and excellent Hétel d’Angle- 
terre, where every luxury and com- 
fort may be had ‘ for a consideration.’ 

Since writing this hasty and im- 
perfect diary, eventful changes have 
taken place in the political aspect of 
Europe. Russia Holdl throwing 
off the long-worn aa, invading 


and apenas the territories of 


her neighbour, unexpectedly finds 
herself opposed by the most power- 
ful nations of Europe; while her 
poor despised adversary ‘the sick 
man,’ who, to use imperial language, 
rag d at any moment nous rester sur 
le bras, miraculously recovering, has 
proved to the world that he still 
ossesses both vitality and power. 

ecure in the rightfulness of its 
cause, the Turkish army, success- 
fully resisting the attacks of its 
powerful adversary, and backed by 
the disciplined forces of the allies, 
will shortly assume the offensive, 
and may fairly expect that a day of 
retribution is at d. Constanti- 
nople, secure on the side of the 
Bosphorus, unapproachable from the 
Mediterranean, and protected from 
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the rear by the finest troops in 
Europe, may well be considered 
impregnable. But if the Porte is 
thus enabled to resist all danger 
from without, is she equally pre- 
pared against the internal canker 
worm, insidious disease, which in the 
shape of 5,000,000 Christians me- 
naces her vitality and indicates her 
possible doom? Grateful for the 
assistance it has received, the Turk- 
ish | pera may indeed be sin- 
cerely anxious to propitiate the 
Christian population. Actuated by 
a similar feeling the Ulemas may for 
the time feel reconciled to so ha- 
zardous an experiment. But let 
peace and prosperity again smile on 
the proud and bigoted Osmanlis, and 
who will assert that the enlightened 
views of the Sultan will be impar- 
tially carried out in the distant pro- 
vinces? Isit not,indeed, more pro- 
bable that the Turkish rulers, 
doubly supercilious and disdainful, 
on account of their recent triumphs, 
will wreak their vengeance on that 
sect which in their power and under 
their rule was the original cause 
of their country’s complications. 
Should such be the case, the Chris- 
tian population, having once tasted 
the sweets of equal rights and equit- 
able laws, will be less inclined than 
ever to bear the insulting oppression 
of its taskmasters. Secure in the 
sympathy of the Christian world, 
and relying on its own strength and 
numerical superiority, this vast po- 
pulation will lanes one day sur- 
prise the world by a successful 
effort to throw off the yoke of the 
Turkish rule. In the event of such 
a contingency it becomes interesting 
to speculate on the probable destiny 
of those highly-favoured regions. 
Neither Russia nor Austria will 
ever be permitted to rule over the 
Eastern capital England and 
France disclaim all idea of territo- 
rial aggrandisement, while the 
British cabinet has recorded its con- 
viction, that the systematic misgo- 
vernment of Greece offers no encou- 
ragement to the extension of its do- 
minions. Who, then, will fill the 
vacancy caused by the possible 
downfall of the Ottoman Porte? 
Time alone can settle this mo- 
mentous question, which, for the 

resent, must remain the Gordian 
not of European politics. 
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RESEARCHES IN DUTCH LITERATURE. 
Parr II. 


WE have still so many illustrious 
characters waiting for an in- 
troduction to the reader, that we 
must, however unwillingly, desert 
the ladies, of whom our last paper 
treated, and pay our respects to 
some of the gentlemen. The first 
who, as a literary man, lays claim to 
our notice, though by descent the 
humblest of all the goodly company 
assembled, is Holland’s greatest dra- 
matic writer, Joost van den Vondel. 
We are sorry not to be able to offer 
the reader any one of the numerous 
portraits painted of this illustrious 
man, and we grieve to say we cannot 
even give him a sight of the famous 
print by Lievens, under which Six 
wrote this execrable distich : 

Here’s Vondel’s portrait, with his 

scroll; O, 

Apelles’ likeness of Apollo! 

On the other hand, we find an ex- 
cellent sketch of his person in old 
Brandt's writings, which we take the 
liberty of quoting here. According 
to his admiring contemporary, the 

eat poet, whom Van Baarle ad- 

ressed as— 
Vondeli! Batave decus et laus prima 
Camene, 

Fontis inexhaustwm flumen Apollinei, 
was ‘aman of middle stature, of a 
strongly knit and well-proportioned 
frame. His countenance bore evi- 
dence to his cleverness and the sub- 
limity of his mind. His face was 
~~ and thin in the prime of life, 

ut in old age broad and full, 
healthy looking, with a good colour 
on his cheeks, and a rather low fore- 
head. Beneath his bushy eyebrows, 
somewhat more boldly arched on the 
left than on the right side, without 
any appearance of Renulty, he had 
brown, lively, piercing, restless ea- 
gle-eyes,so full of fire that he seemed 
to be continually oceupied with his 
satires. His nose was prominent, 
his mouth not too large, his lips thin, 
his hair so spare that it scarcely half 
covered his ears, his beard short 
and dark brown, like his locks, until 
silvered by age.’ 

Vondel was the son of an honest 
tradesman, a hosier, of Dutch de- 


scent, who lived at Cologne at the 
date of our poet's birth, in 1587. 
The persecutions of the Catholics 
obliged the good old Mennonite to 
fly the place of his residence and 
seek a shelter in the safer Nether- 
lands, and after stopping some short 
time at Utrecht, he established him- 
self and opened his shop at Amster- 
dam. His trade prospered, and his 
elder son was brought up at the 
University and sent on his travels, 
whilst the younger one, Joost, was 
destined to succeed his father in the 
business. He received thus the 
usual education of the lower class of 
citizens in those days, though his 
talents for poetry were evinced as 
early as his fifteenth year, when 
Hooft, who had just returned from 
Italy, recognised his genius, and 
prophesied what he would one day 
perform. He became, too, soon 
intimate with the Visschers, with 
Van Baarle, Reaal, and all the illus- 
trious men of the day, and though he 
early married (in his twenty-third 
year) a woman of his own station, 
who carefully attended to the busi- 
ness, and left her husband to follow 
his poetical bent, he was still ad- 
mitted on a footing of perfect 
equality to the Drost’s castle, 
Shee friendship he enjoyed, until 
some time after the death of his 
(Vondel’s) wife, when—as some say, 
in the vain hope of gaining a rich 
Catholic widow’s hand, and, as others 
assert, carried away by his own en- 
thusiastic character, and duped by 
some wily priests who wished to 
secure the aid of his powerful pen— 
he, after defending for a time the 
tenets of the followers of Arminius, 
became a convert to the Roman 
Church, and entirely broke with 
Hooft and his former friends. There 
can be no doubt that the fault lay 
with Vondel, and not with Hooft, 
whose tolerance was beyond ques- 
tion, and it is sad to state that the 
irritability of Vondel’s character led 
him to forget all he owed to the good 
Drost’s former patronage and kind- 
ness, and even, in some instances, to 
add insult to ingratitude.* 


* On New Year's Eve, 1643, he addressed the following billet to Hooft, who, 
of course, instead of answering it, only maintained a dignified silence :—‘I wish 
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The loss of his wife was a severe 
blow to Vondel, as his son was a 
spendthrift, and his literary occu- 
—— prevented his looking after 
ae —e, with - assiduity. He 

thus to struggle with pecuniary 
difficulties for aoe denen till the 
death of his daughter Anna, who 
left him the whole of her property, 
a sufficient sum to maintain the old 
man in comfort for the rest of his 
days. But even before his death, 
he was sadly plundered by priests 
and parasites. His books and papers 
were carried off by a greedy eccle- 
siastic, and though secure from 
penury, he was known frequently to 
complain of the robberies committed 
on him in his helpless old age.* He 
died in the year 1679. 

On turning to his works, we have 
equal reason to be astonished at the 
variety and the number of his 
writings, and something like a feel- 
ing of regret (we ental know if it 
will be shared by the reader) steals 
over us, as we are reminded of the 
very little space we can afford him 
here. We are thus obliged to give 
rather a characteristic of the whole, 
than anything like a full account of 
any of his writings. As a lyric 

et, his productions are as different 
in character as in value. We find 
satires, bitter and exaggerated, 
coarse and disgusting in form and 
expression ;f epigrams rather de- 
serving the name of lampoons, and 
epistles vilified into pasquinades, 
At the same time, numerous beau- 
tiful lyrical poems, so elegant in 
the form, so inimitable in the 
harmony of versification and refine- 
ment of sentiment, that it is almost 
incomprehensible they should have 
flowed from the same pen. An 
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equally astounding trait of his cha-. 
racter and poetry is his fulsome 

adulation of the great and the 

number of panegyrics and eulogiums 

of all sorts launched at the head of 
almost any one he supposed could 

afford to pay for them. It is curious 

to see in what manner he was re- 

warded :— 

The greatest gift he ever received (says 
Brandt) was a gold chain and medal 
from Queen Christina, worth about five 
hundred florins, for a pretty laudatory 
poem in her honour. The magistrates 
of the city of Amsterdam sent him a 
silver cup for his verses on the inaugura- 
tion of the new Town Hall. The Dutch 
Admiralty is said to have honoured him 
with a silver vase, cover, and spoon, or 
something of the sort, for his poem on 
the building of the Arsenal. From 
Amelia, Princess-Dowager of Orange, 
he obtained a golden medal for his verses 
on the marriage of her daughter, the 
Princess Henrietta Catherine, with the 
Prince of Anhalt. But a certain elector, 
whom I should be ashamed to name, 
sent him, for the dedication of an excel- 
lent poem, only the beggarly sum of 
fifteen or sixteen florins. I have already 
mentioned the picture sent him by the 
Archbishop of Malines for the dedication 
of his Altar Secrets.t For his metrical 
translation of Virgil he got a butt of 
Rhenish wine; and for his version of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, a silver gilt cup. 

These were but meagre rewards 
for the first poet of his age, and such 
was Vondel, despite the faults 
we have already summed up. But 
it was not as a lyric poet that he 
excelled : his fame is founded on his 
dramatic works, still the finest produc- 
tions of the sort in the whole extent 
of Dutch literature, and which were 
appreciated as fully by his contem- 
— as they are by posterity. 

is genius, however, was not of that 


Cornelius Tacitus a pleasant and happy new year, and as he denies me his beggarly 
(geuze) table, on account of an innocent Ave Maria, I shall sometimes recite one for 
him at home, in the hope he may die as devout a Catholic as he is now a devout 
politician.’— Witsen Geijsbeek, vi., 69—-where some other instances of Vondel’s ill- 
conduct towards Hooft are noticed, 

* Brandt, Vondel’s Life. 

+ For instance, his attack on Morandt’s poems, (vol. xi, 213, of his works,) 
containing expressions equally low and unjust. 

+ Poor Vondel, who had just been converted, wished to propitiate the prelate, 
and perhaps to fill his own purse at the same time. His inflammatory dedication 
of the above-mentioned poem was thought fit to attain his object. But the arch- 
bishop only sent him a letter of thanks in return, and an old picture, a masterpiece 
by an ancient artist, which, however, turned out to be a wretched copy! Vondel 
was sadly disappointed and disgusted, and packed off the picture in a passion to his 
sister, who lived in some out-of-the-way little town in North Holland. The poem 
alluded to contained a theological essay on the holy mass ! 
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cast which immediately surmounts 
all difficulties,and displays its powers 
with irresistible vigour. His mind 
and faculties had first to be freed 
from the fetters of a faulty educe- 
tion and the prejudices of the bad 
taste of the times. His earlier dra- 
matic productions thus have little 
to distinguish them from the writings 
of the rhetoricians, though affording 
numerous glimpses of future per- 
fection. 

Vondel was fully aware of his 
deficiencies, and with a patience and 

rseverance but seldom united with 

e fiery ardour of the poet, he en- 
deavoured, by assiduous study, to 
remedy his defects. In his twenty- 
sixth year he undertook the study 
of the classics, and soon attained a 
proficiency in the ancient languages, 
which rendering him familiar with 
the Latin and Greek dramatists, 
enabled him at the same time to 
appreciate their excellence, and im- 

rove his own writings. He was, 
ecaareny far from confining himself 
to servile imitations. The political 
and religious troubles of the day 
fully occupied his restless mind ; 
and whilst seizing on the forms and 
models of antiquity, he sought his 
inspiration and his theme in the 
annals of his native country. Thus 
his tragedy of Palamedes, published 
shortly after the death of Maurice, 
in 1625, is merely a dramatic history 
of the death of Oldenbarneveld, and 
it is strange to see Mauriceof Orange 
as Agamemnon, Oldenbarneveld as 
Palamedes (!), his judges in Ulysses, 
Sisyphus, Diomedes, and Thersites, 
whilst the chorus of Eubcans re- 
presents Oldenbarneveld’s adhe- 
rents, and Maurice is supported by 
a chorus from Ithaca ! 

The interest excited by this ex- 
traordinary production was immense, 
and it drew down on the author the 
persecution of many of Oldenbarne- 
veld’s adversaries, who were still 
alive, whilst it earned for him the 
sympathies of the public at large, 
and the protection of the magistracy 
of Amsterdam, who refused to de- 
liver the poet up to his enemies, 
though they could not prevent his 
being condemned to a fine of three 
_ ed florins for - abuse of ~ 

icentia poetica. D ent 0 
this sum he was left ane and 
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the publication of his tragedy was 
not prohibited. It is even said 
that Frederick Henry amused him- 
self with it in private,* and thus 
earned the gratitude of the poet, 
who afterwards, besides his dramatic 
works, undertook a series of epics, 
in which he celebrated the prince’s 
deeds and those of his contempo- 
raries, Perhaps the most striking 
feature of Vondel’s Palamedes, to 
the modern reader, is the use made 
of the chorus, which served rather 
to introduce moral, satirical, and 
even political reflections, than to 
take an active share in the drama, 
as with the Greeks, playing thus 
rather the part of an attentive ob- 
server of, of afriend and ad- 
viser to the hero, or of a participator 
in the action. This is not only the 
case in his Palamedes, but likewise 
in almost all his other tragedies, and 
allusions to modern times.and deeds, 
though carefully concealed under 
the mantle of antiquity, were natu- 
rally received with the greatest de- 
light by a patriotic and impassioned 
audience. We have no opportunity 
for lengthy extracts, but the follow- 
ing lines from a chorus in Palamedes 
are no bad specimen of Vondel’s 
manner. After describing the plea- 
sures of a rural life in a strain that 
vividly reminds us of old Horace, 
and particularly of the well-known 
Ode, beginning Beatus ille, &c., he 
gives, as a contrast, a picture of the 
troubled life of the statesman, and 
then proceeds :— 


But he who lives in rural ease, 

Avoids the cares that torture these. 

No golden chalices invite, 

To quaff the deadly aconite; 

Nor dreads he secret foes, who lurk 
Behind the throne, with coward dirk — 
Assassin friends, whose murderous blow 
Lays all the pride of greatness low. 

No fears his even life annoy, 

Nor feels he pride, nor finds he joy 

In popularity, that brings 

A fickle pleasure, and then stings. 

He is not roused at night from bed, 
With weary eyes and giddy head ; 

At times no long petitions vex him, 
Nor scrutinising looks perplex him. 

He has no joy in others’ cares, 

He bears, and while he bears, forbears ; 
And from the world he oft retreats 
Where learning’s gentle smiles he meets. 
He heeds not priestcraft’s ban or praise, 
But scorns the deep anathemas 


* ‘Van Kampen, i, 161. 
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Which he, who in his blindness errs, 
Receives from those God’s messengers/ 
Near rocks where danger ever lies, 
Through storms of evil auguries, 
Proceeding from calumnious throats, 
The exhausted Palamedes floats ; 
And shipwrecked he must be at last, 
If Neptune do not kindly cast 
Protection round him, and appease 
With trident sway these foaming seas. 


In his later dramatic works, Von- 
del’s muse aspired to a more lofty 
flight. His Gysbrecht van Amstel, 
though in many places an awkward 
paraphrase of the second book of 
the Aineid, may otherwise be con- 
sidered in the hght of a really na- 
tional drama, and is even now 
regularly performed in the Christ- 
mas season on every Dutch stage, 
amidst the thundering plaudits 
of the spectators. With the ex- 
ception of his Batavian Brothers, 

ary Stwart, and a few others, his 
subjects were, however, almost all 
taken from Sacred History; and his 
Incifer, published sixteen years be- 
fore Milton’s Paradise Lost, bears 
a striking resemblance in many parts 
to that poem. This is likewise the 
case with his Adam in Banishment, 
in which we can refer the reader to 
a beautiful alternate hymn between 
Adamand Eve, tobe foundin SirJohn 
Bowring’s little book, but too lengthy 
to be transcribed here, and too fine to 
be given fragmentarily. We have, 
too, tragedies by Vondel, on the 
comprehensive subject of the Lleven 
Thousand Virgins, whose bones we 
have been called upon to admire in 
their last resting-place at Cologne ; 
a King David, Peter and Paul, 
Jephtha,and many more—altogether 
thirty-three plays—needless to men- 
tion here. tn fact, our poet’s com- 
plete works fill no less than thirteen 
quarto volumes, so widely differing 
in character—containing epigrams, 
satires, translations, elegies, dramas 
—and not a little, but a great deal 
of everything—that merely assuring 
the reader that Vondel’s renown 
in Holland (particularly as a dra- 
matist) equals that of the great- 
est of our own poets in English 
literature, we must needs make our 
bow to him for the present, nor keep 
such a man as Huijgens (who has 
been impatiently waiting for an in- 
troduction) longer in suspense ; be- 
sides, our visit to the castle is draw- 
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ing to a close, and before leaving it 
we must needs take a glance from the 
windows at the surrounding scenery. 

It is, perhaps, searcely possible to 
imagine a greater contrast to Von- 
del than his contemporary and fellow- 


, we Constantine Huijgens, the 
a 


ther of that Christian whose name 
is well known to science. Vondel 
was a man of the people; Huijgens 
the gentleman of high descent, 
highly-educated and accomplished ; 
whilst the dramatist, as we have 
seen, had to fight his way upwards, 
without the very efficient aid of 
easy circumstances and true refine- 
ment. Vondel was morose, and 
sometimes even sullen and silent in 
company. Huijgens, on the con- 
trary, a good-natured, easy man, a 
boon companion, and a polished 
courtier. He was the son of the 
Secretary to the Council of State, and 
born at the Hague in 1596. He 
fell first into the hands of a Scotch 
pedant, his tutor, who crammed him 
with the (we had almost said fashion- 
able) school philosophy of the day, 
taught him Fatin and Greek, and 
then left him to the University of 
Leyden, where he completed his 
studies in 1612; and he then repaired 
to the court, whither he was called 
by Louisa de Coligny, William’s 
widow, who had early remarked his 
taste and talents. From that period 
until the death of Maurice, he passed 
his life either at court or on his 
travels; partly for pleasure, partly 
as Secretary to the Dutch iadeny 
at Venice ; or on diplomatic missions 
of various descriptions. Huijgens 
was three times in England,—once 
before 1619, and twice at a later pe- 
riod,—when he was well received 
at court, and acquired a perfect 
mastery of the language, which he 
proved by a version of Donne's 
Poems, declared untranslatable b 
Charles I. In his twenty-eight 
year he was appointed Secretary to 
the Stadtholder (Frederick Henry), 
and he held this important post till 
his death, at the age of ninety, spend- 
ing all his leisure moments in the 
society of his numerous friends and 
the cultivation of the Muses. His 
sition and personal character gave 
im great iedieanee with his contem- 
poraries, and his talents and acquire- 
ments justified their deference to 
his opinions. Besides his native 
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language, Huijgens was well ac- 
uainted with French, English, 
panish, Italian, German, Latin, 
and Greek ; and, credite Pisones ! he 
not only read, but even composed 
ms, in all these tongues! He 
id more, or rather worse—he wrote 
one poem, in which he jumbled all 
these languages, at one and the same 
time, together; and a most awful 
monument it is of waste of learning 
and want of taste!* Neverthe- 
less, the gift of the tongues was 
most serviceable to himself in his 
office, and to literature besides, as it 
enabled him to make his country- 
men familiar with the poetry of 
other nations, in the numercus 
translations he has left. His muse 
was just of the sort that might have 
been expected in a man of his sta- 
tion,—gay, gallant, and amorous; 
and (it was the vice of the day) 
sometimes, or rather very often, not 
overchoice in her expressions. His 
knowledge of so many languages, 
and the facility with which he wrote 
them, prevented his attaining to 
any great smoothness of versifica- 
tion in his vernacular idiom. His 
poems are thus often awkward to 
construe, and difficult to understand; 
but so rich in fancy, and inexhaust- 
ible in humour and graceful con- 
ceits, that they will always be read 
with delight by the student of the 
Dutch language, which he enriched 
with many new words and expres- 
sions, that were afterwards generally 
adopted and approved. His facility 
in the coining of words and epithets 
was really amazing; and Van 
Kampen quotes no less than thirty 
— in half that number of lines, 
all given to the sun. 
At the same time, it must be 
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acknowledged he could not restrain 
his passion for the fashionable vice 
of punning; and even a touching 
elegy on the death of his spouse 
terminates with a series of jeua de 
mots, partly on her name, Sterre 
(Star), and partly on his own un- 
happy fate as her widower, which 
might render the sceptical reader 
not disinclined to doubt the sincerity 
of his grief, though perhaps he 
would scarcely be justified in so 
doing, for there is a tone of levity 
in all his writings, which may be 
called rather French than Dutch, 
and strangely in contrast with 
the sobriety of his life and the mo- 
rality of his character. His verses, 
too, though mostly occasional pieces, 
epistles, moral poems, didactics, and 
minor lyrics, seemingly thrown off 
in a careless manner, were the fruits 
of patient study and calm reflec- 
tion; and his preface to his epi- 
grams—of which there are no less 
than seven books, five original, and 
two of translations from the English, 
German, and Spanish—in which he 
mentions the difficulty he found in 
inventing a real Dutch word for 
epigram, is a proof of his conscien- 
tious and painstaking manner of 
writing. R farce, in the lowest 
Dutch imaginable, and as coarse in 
expression as disgusting in every re- 
spect, is appended to his works, and 
was perhaps undertaken in imitation 
of Hooft’s attempt in the same line. 

His epigrams are amusing, but 
difficult to read. Among them we 
noticed two, ‘On the death of Mis- 
tress Anne Killegrew, drowned at 
London-bridge, 16th July, 1641 ;’ 
and no less than three, highly-com- 
plimentary ones, addressed to Mis- 
tress Utricia Ogle, who seems to 


* It is called Olla podrida, and is to be found in the fourth book of his. Corn- 


flowers. 


It is an epistle, addressed to a learned friend, and the lines are alternately 


in Dutch and in a foreign language; for instance, here is the English and Dutch 


part of the poem ;— 
Your loving paine 


Sal sachter zijn (shall be allayed), 


If that her eyes 


Somtijds een’ reis (from time to time), 


From farther off, 


Door mist und stof (through fog or dust), 


Upon you looke, 


Daer u een boeck (whilst some book), 


A ball, a string, 


En ons gesing (and our singing), 
Shall make forgett, (you) 
Wat dat u lett (your troubles all). 
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have charmed the gallant Dutch- 
man by the graces of her person and 
the harmony of her song. We do 
not feel oleatabe to the task of 
translating them, or, in compliment 
to the shades of our fair country- 
women, we might have been tempted 
to do so, even on the chance of hay- 
ing the following epigram, by Huij- 
gens, applied to ourselves :— 


ON PETER’S POETRY. 


When Peter condescends to write, 
His verse desires to see the light. — 
If any further you inquire, 

I mean—the candle or the fire! 


And now, gentle reader, we must 
needs cast a hasty glance on the 
rest of the company assembled, 
whom we have no time to greet in- 
dividually, though many of them 
would prove delightful acquaint- 
ances. Frere is, for instance, Lau- 
rence Reaal, the elegant writer of a 
number of ‘fugitive pieces,’ the 
brother-in-law of Arminius, Gover- 
nor-General of the Dutch East 
Indies, ambassador to England, 
where he was knighted by Charles 
I., the friend of Hooft, and, like that 
great man, a munificent patron of 
arts and letters; then the learned 
and persecuted Grotius, whose works 
the reader is acquainted with, who 
never visited Hooft’s castle before, 
but whose shade we invoke as that 
of a guest who certainly would have 
been welcome; as well as the rest 
whom we now proceed to name, 
though, as far as we know, they, too, 
were never within the walls of the 
‘high house.’ For instance, Bre- 
derode, the writer of many come- 
dies, generally applauded by his 
contemporaries, but forgotten by 
posterity ; Coster, the learned phy- 
sician, who contributed greatly, by 
his active efforts, to found a theatre 
at Amsterdam, and who wrote awful 
tragedies, in imitation of theancients; 
then there is the pious Camphuizen, 
first an artist, then a preacher, and 
the not inelegant writer of many 
valuable moral and didactic poems ; 
and the Friesland schoolmaster, 
Jacobs, or Japix, who wrote in the 
dialect of his province ; and Dekker, 
whose imitations of Horace, Juvenal, 
Persius, and other poets, still de- 
serve honourable mention. He was 
a pious and worthy man, a living 
illustration of what he himself sung : 


Old Father Cats. 
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Paucissima cupiens, deo proximus : 
Gold may gild virtue and adorn the 


wise ; 

And who of sense and goodness makes 
his boast, 

May towards the eternal fount of good- 
ness rise; 

But ‘who wants least, resembles God the 
most,’ 


There are numerous other writers 
of no less merit, whom we might 
mention here, and if we were writing 
a regular historical sketch of Dutch 
literature, we should be obliged to 
do so; but it would scarcely suit 
our purpose to string together a se- 
ries of titles and names, that would 
only serve to tire the reader’s pa- 
tience, and contribute very little 
to his instruction. Making thus the 
best use of our time, we must be 
him to follow us to the window, an 
take a rapid survey of what was 
going on in the literary world in the 
seventeenth century, beyond the 
walls of Hooft’s castle. 

We must, in the first place, direct 
his attention to the Dordrecht 
school of poetry, as it was called, in 
order to distinguish it from the Am- 
sterdam school, at the head of which 
Hooft and Huijgens rendered such 
great services to theliterature of their 
country. 

Old Father Cats, as he is still en- 
dearingly termed, was the founder 
of the new school. He was born in 
1577; was a man of good descent, 
wealthy, and well educated, and he 
entered the service of the state at 
an early period of his life. He was 
first Pensionary of Middleburg, then 
of Dordrecht, afterwards of Hol- 
land, and likewise ambassador to 
the court of Charles I., and later 
to Cromwell, in 1652. On returning 
from his last mission, he spent the 
rest of his days—and he attained the 
high age of eighty-two—in peace 
and retirement, at his country-seat, 
near the Hague. Whilst Hooft and 
his friends and followers aspired to 
the more lofty branches of art, Cate, 
from thevery beginning, aimed at be- 
coming a popular poet, in the strict- 
est sense of the word. He was 
gifted with great feeling, no less na- 
tural wit than plain good sense, a 
very lively imagination, with great 
simplicity, and a piety and morality 
of character that ie, seldom been 
surpassed. Besides these advan- 
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tages, he was a learned and travelled 
man, who equalled Huijgens in his 
knowledge of foreign languages, and 
certainly left him far hoki in the 
use of his native tongue. His muse 
was by turns playful and severe, but 
always instructive and pleasing, 
though sometimes perhaps a little 
too prolix. The success of his poems 
was so great, that for more than a 
century after his death, as Van 
Kampen observes, the Bible and 
Father Cats were sure to be found 
in every citizen’s parlour; and 
even now the poetical works of 
Cats are perhaps more familiar to 
every Dutchman than those of any 
other poet of his date. His most cele- 
brated poems are his Wedding-ring : 
and his Marriage, by many con- 
sidered to be his masterpiece ; the 
latter lengthy poem is divided into 
six parts, called, The Girl, the 
Maiden, the Bride, the Wife, the 
Mother, and the Widow ; containing 
numerous tales, incidents, and dia- 
logues. One episode, the loves of 
‘Rosette and Galant,’ is a pathetic 
little tale, ending sadly, and in some 
of its situations (though without the 
ineredible wonders) not unlike Wie- 
land’s Oberon.* Cats was not alone 
in his endeavours to acquire fame as 
a popular poet: he was surrounded 
by numerous friends and followers. 
Among others, we may mention 
Anna a Westerbaen, Hein- 
sius (the friend of Scaliger), Jonck- 
tijs, and Groeneveld, who, besides 
numerous original, mostly didactic, 
poems, gave some mediocre transla- 
tions from Virgil, Terence, and 
Ovid. 

Again we turn aside, and before 
taking leave of the reader at the gate 
of Hooft’s castle, wemust point out to 
him afew more of the illustrations of 
the latter half of the 17th century in 
Holland. Amongst them Brandt, the 
imitator of Hooft, and Vondel, whom 
we have already quoted ; he survived 
his illustrious friend, the Drost, by 
nearly forty years,and left several tra- 
gedies, one of which, the Dissembling 
Torquatus, bears an undeniable affin- 
ity in some of thescenes and situations 


* Van Kampen, i. 83. 
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to Hamlet, with which it seems to 
us, beyond a doubt, he must have 
been acquainted, though some Dutch 
writers of name dispute the pro- 
bability of his ever having read 
Shakespeare’s tragedy.t| With what 
justice we leave to the decision of 
the reader, after perusal of the 
following account of Brandt's drama, 
also quoted by Sir John Bowring, 
which we take from Van Kampen : 

There is a curious similitude between 
this pieceand Hamlet. Shakespeare found 
his subject in a northern tradition, pre- 
served by Saxo Grammaticus. Brandt's 
plot seems to be entirely original. Tor- 
quatus is at Athens, studying, like 
Hamlet at Wittenberg, whilst his father, 
Manlius, is murdered at Rome, by hisown 
brother Noron, who likewise espouses 
Plaucina, Manlius’ widow and mother 
to Torquatus. Who is not immediately 
reminded of Claudius, Gertrude, and 
Hamlet's father? In the very beginning 
of the play, too, Torquatus exclaims, — 
O heavens, what wretch more pitiable 

than I? 
Thou faithless, cruel uncle and false traitor, 
Hast put to death my valiant father, and 
My mother taken as thy paramour! 

And stranger still. The ghost of 
Manlius appears to his son and excites 
him to revenge. Torquatus feigns mad- 
ness, like Hamlet. Like the latter 
too, the hero of the piece has a mis- 
tress, Juliana. But the most strikiag 
of all is the resemblance of the scenes, in 
which the two heroes address their 
guilty mothers. ‘Noron,’ says Brandt, 
in the argument of his play, ‘who is 
afraid of his nephew, brings his spouse 
Plaucina, by a stratagem, into a chamber 
with Torquatus, after concealing one of 
his councillors under the couch, in order 
to learn if the son does not diseover him- 
self to his mother, and Torquatus, who 
is aware of his plan, kills the councillor 
suddenly, and reproaches his mother 
with her incontinence, who, after excus- 
ing herself, promises not to betray him.’ 
This is very evidently the same incident 
as in the scene in which Polonius is 
killed, whilst concealed behind the arras, 
by, Hamlet, and the latter addresses his 
mother in his well known words. Even 
some of the expressions are almost 
identical ; for instance :— 


Hamlet. 
O shame! Where is thy blush? rebellious 
heat, 


+ Among them Lieut. Kuijper, Dutch Engineers, who has given some excellent 


translations from Mr. Macaulay's essays. 


Of Brandt's Porquatus he only says :— 


‘It is not probable that he had ever heard of Hamlet,’—Letterk. Leercursus, p. 205. 
This opinion can searcely be founded on the first sentence we quote from Van 


Kampen. 
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If thou canst mutiny in a matron’s bones, 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax. 
Do not look on me.— 


Torquatus. 
Touch me not with thy lip, the adulterer’s 


Oy 5 
Cast down those eyes, whose wanton looks 
Inflamed base Noron’s lust. 
Daily not with me, but with thy tyrant, 
Faithless queen ! 
And again : 
vertrude. 
—O Hamlet! speak no more, 
Thou turnest my eyes into my very soul! 


Plaucina. 
No more! no more! Alas! what must I 
hear ! 
E’en my own shadow scares me! 

The termination is very different. 
Torquatus triumphs with the aid of 
Juliana, who, however, violated by 
Noron, kills herself like Lucretia. Never- 
theless, there is enough affinity to au- 
thorise the question, if Brandt was ac- 
quainted with Shakespeare or not, and 
thus if English literature was better 
known to us in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century than is generally supposed? 

We do not think so, at least not in 
the times and in the situation in which 
Brandt wrote his tragedy. It might 
have been more readily assumed to have 
been the case with Huijgens, though 
even he who was acquainted with, and 
translated some of the middling English 
poets, does not say one syllable on the 
immortal writer of Hamlet and Macbeth. 

So far the learned professor, and 
his opinion as to Brandt’s not having 
been acquainted with Hamiet is 
shared too by De Clercq,* whose 
learning and perspicuity entitle him 
to great respect. Nevertheless, we 
do not consider the matter to be 
beyond dispute, nor do we think it at 
all improbable that the first folio 
edition of Shakespeare’s dramas 
shouldhave found its way to Holland 
early enough to fall into Brandt's 
hands. Weare, however, precluded 
from entering into the question more 
fully, even if we were inclined to do 
so, for we see, in our mind’s eye, 
the impatient reader urging us 
onward, anxious to turn to more 
amusing matters than we have to 
offer. 

We have no time to specify 
the other poets who flourished 


Antonides. 
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in the 17th century in the 
Netherlands: but one we must 
mention, as a transition to the 
following period, one who may be 
said to have combined ail the merits 
of Hooft’s age with all the defects of 
the suceeeding century. This was 
Johannes Antonisz, better known by 
his patronymic Antonides, who was 
born atGoes in the year 1647. Hewas 
of respectable but humble parentage, 
and was brought up to the very 
useful, but by no means poetical pro- 
fession of an apothecary. A powerful 
friend and patron, who early re- 
marked his genius, enabled him, 
however, to study medicine at 
Utrecht, and some time after he had 
been ranked among the regular 
followers of Galen, further con- 
tributed to his prosperity by obtain- 
ing a situation for him in the Ad- 
miralty Board at Rotterdam. An- 
tonides, thus amply provided for, 
seemed in a fair way of living long 
and happily, but only six years after 
his marriage in 1678, he died at the 
age of thirty-seven, leaving, besides 
the numerous monuments of his 
genius, many and sincere mourners 
of the untimely fate of one who, at 
so early an age, had given such fair 
promise of future excellence. 

It was Vondel’s genius that in- 
cited Antonides to choose his native 
language for his muse, instead of 
the Latin tongue, in which he was a 
proficient. is first production 
of any consequence was a tragedy, 
ealled Trasil; or, China Conquered, 
—a most wonderful medley of the 
greatest absurdities, strung together, 
however, with great talent, and 
the offspring of a most exuberant 
but, at the same time, most poetical 
imagination. Vondel himself was 
much pleased with the young poet’s 
writings, and perhaps not less so by 
his admiration ; and Antonides, thus 
encouraged, published, at the age of 
twenty, one of his masterpieces, 
Bellona Fettered, a poem on the sub- 
ject of the peace of Breda, in 1667. 

t was a production that went to 
the heart of the nation, and became 
at once more popular than any other 
poem of thosedays.t His language 


* De Clereq, Verhandeling, &c., p. 230. [Since writing the above, some papers 
on the early imitations of Shakespeare, in the Netherlands, have appeared in the 
Konst en Letterb., which we may, perhaps, notice hereafter. ] 


+ De Clercq, p. 225. 
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is powerful, his style generally pure 
and free from all affectation, where 
his admiration of Vondel did not 
lead him into exaggeration and the 
expression of swollen rather than of 
lofty sentiments. His strains, too, 
were patriotic in the strictest sense 
of the word, and perhaps no Dutch 
writer of his period was more free 
from the imitation of foreigners than 
himself. His greatest faults are the 
frequent and disagreeable use he 
made of his inowliies of the Greek 
Mythology, which he derived from 
his diligent study of the classics— 
not of the Frenchwriters, so servilely 
aped by the Dutch poetasters 
of the next century, who imitated all 
the faults without having any of the 
enius of their great predecessors. 
tonides was aware of the grow- 
ing and dangerous influence of the 
French manner of writing, and 
was eloquent in declaiming against 
it,* but he himself was far from 
being exempt from many of the 
worst defects which he condemned 
in the enemies of his country. A 
few words on his long descriptive 
poem, The River Y, will give the 
reader some idea of his manner and 
of our own meaning. 

The first book of this remarkable 
composition contains a description of 
the buildings onthe Y at Amsterdam ; 
and of course affords occasion for 
numerous excursive episodes: thus 
the sight of the West India House 
reminds him of the loss of the Bra- 
zilian Colonies, scarcely made up for 
by the conquest of the East Indies, 
—and the second book sings the well- 
deserved praises of the Dutch fleets, 
whose mariners see the bloody ghost 
of the Inca Atabaliba, murdered by 
the Spaniards, wandering on the 
shores of Peru, who relates to them 
the whole history of the Spanish in- 
vasion and conquest. Then, again, 
the poet carries his reader to the 
East, and gives a glowing descrip- 
tion of the treasures of those distant 
parts, without forgetting, however, 
the Sandy Sea of the Desert and its 
dangers,t and again he flies off to the 
north, where the powers of his ima- 
gination are no less prolific than in 
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more suggestive climes. His verse 
is always easy and flowing, his dic- 
tion generally elegant and graceful, 
but his taste 1s by no means faultless, 
and his similes do not always ‘ run 
upon all fours,’ whilst the unfortu- 
nate gods and goddesses of ancient 
song are introduced into strange 
company, by which we fear they 
must have sometimes felt themselves 
awfully bored. 

Thus the third book contains an 
account of the ‘Golden Marriage 
(i. e., the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the wedding-day) of 
Thetis and Peleus,’ on which oc- 
easion all the rivers pour in to pay 
their respects to the venerable 
couple, and among the rest the Y, 
asserting his superiority above the 
Seine, Soimae—Sythageeen had dis- 
covered great mystic powers in his 
namesake the letter Y! and further 
on, we meet with a charming mer- 
maid, adorned with ‘a pearl neck- 
lace of haddocks’ eyes, neatly strung 
together’ (sic /), 

Nevertheless, so 
beauties of this and others of his 
poems, that Vondel declared he 
should have been proud to have 
written some of them himself; and, 
in fact, in the powers of fancy and 
real patriotism of his feelings, An- 
tonides was surpassed by none of 
his predecessors or contemporaries. 
We shall, in our next article, see 
patriotism among poets degenerat- 
ing into a servile imitation of the 
French school of poetry—we shall 
see the poet daily losing ground as 
a popular writer, and vainly striv- 
ing to reach the more lofty re- 
gions of Parnassus. But, on the 
other hand, we shall see prose 
writers of more interest to us 
than the poets; we shall have to 
speak at some length of a Dutch 
Spectator (Van Effen), and of the 
endless, but meritorious writings of 
the ladies Wolf and Deken, re- 
minding us of Clarissa Harlowe and 
Sir Charles Grandison;—we shall 
see the decline of literature in Hol- 
land as far as originality and force 
of conception are concerned ; but it 
will amuse, and perhaps even deeply 


reat were the 


* In an effusion, addressed to his friend and brother poet Oudaan, Antonides 
complains bitterly of the inroads made by the French language and manners in the 


Netherlands. 
+ Van Kampen, i., 357. 
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interest us, to trace and watch the 
powerful influence of our own great 
writers of those days on our Dutch 
neighbours and friends. 

And now, reader, if you would 
learn more of Dutch literature and 
science in the most glorious days of 
the republic, shake hands with us at 
the gate of Hooft’s Castle, and un- 
dertake a pilgrimage to the univer- 
sities of hie, trecht, Gronin- 
gen, Hardezwyk, and Franeker ; 
visit, too, the Atheneza at Amster- 


dam and Deventer,—all founded in 


a country containing scarcely two 
million inhabitants, in the course 


TORIES of wild animals that 

have acted the part of nurses 
toward infants accidentally or pur- 
posely exposed, are to be met with 
in every part of the world, and 
among races of the most widely dis- 
tinct character. It was a favourite 
legendary origin for a great hero, 
the founder of a nation or of an 
empire. The stag, the bear, the 
dog, and many others figure in these 
traditions; but of all the wolf is the 
most remarkable and the most fre- 
quently to be met with. What 
truth there may be in the old story 
of Romulus we shall not attempt 
to decide. Some reality, however, 
underlies the wildest fictions; and 
we have at this moment before us a 
very interesting account of observa- 
tions made in Northern India, 
which may be worth the considera- 
tion of some future Niebuhr or 
Arnold. They were conducted by 
a distinguished Indian officer, whose 
name, were we at liberty to mention 
it, would be an ample guarantee for 
their truth and accuracy—one, too, 
who has possessed unusual oppor- 
tunities for obtaining information 
from the wilder and less known parts 
of the country. In the following 
notice we shall use his pamphlet* 
largely and without scruple, since, 
from its having been published in a 
provincial town, it has scarcely at- 
tracted the notice its very curious 
subject deserves. 





* An Account of Wolves nurturing Children ‘in their Dens. By an Indian 
Official. Plymouth, 1852, 
VOL. XLIX. NO. CCXCIII. 
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of the 17th century; consult there- 
with Scaliger, Junius, Christian 
Huijgens, the learned Gronovius, 
Vossius, Heinsius, and others; drop 
into the booksellers, and buy their 
writings published by any Klsevier 
and De eee or if inclined to 
form a picture gallery, frequent the 
studios and seek the masterpieces of 
Van Dyk, Rembrandt, Boot, Ruys- 
dael, Paul Potter, Ostade, Wou- 
werman, Teniers, Jan Steen, and 
Hobbema. If thus disposed, you 
will find employment enough till 
next month, when we hope to meet 
you again ;—till then, farewell! 





The wolf in India is looked upon, 
as it formerly was in Northern 
Europe, as a sacred animal. Al- 
most all Hindoos have a supersti- 
tious dread of destroying or even of 
injuring it; and a village commu- 
nity within the boundary of whose 
lands a drop of wolf's blood has 
fallen, believes itself doomed to de- 
struction. The natural consequence 
is, that in the districts least fre- 
quented by Europeans, these ani- 
mals are very numerous and de- 
structive, and great numbers of 
children are constantly carried off 
by them. Only one class of the 
population, the very lowest, leading 
a vagrant life, and bivouacking in 
the jungles, will attempt to kill or 
catch them. Even these, however, 
although they have no superstitious 
fear of the wolf, and are always 
found to be well acquainted with its 
usual dens and haunts, very seldom 
attempt its capture,—in all proba- 
bility from the profit they make of 
the gold and silver bracelets and 
necklaces worn by children whom 
the wolves have carried to their 
dens, and whose remains are left at 
the entrance. In all parts of India, 
it appears, numbers of children are 
daily murdered for the sake of these 
dangerous ornaments. 

The wolf, however, is sometimes 
kinder than man. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Sultanpoor, and among 
the ravines that intersect the banks 
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of the Goomtee river, this animal 
abounds; and our first instance of a 
‘wolf nurse’ occurs in that district. 
A trooper, passing along the river 
bank near anton, saw a large 
female wolf leave her den, followed 
by three whelps and a little boy. 
The boy went on all-fours, appa- 
rently on the best possible terms 
with his fierce companions, and the 
wolf protected him with as much 
care as if he had been one of her 
own whelps. All went down to the 
river and drank, without noticing 
the trooper, who, as they were about 
to turn back, pushed on in order to 
cut off and secure the boy. But 
the ground was uneven, and his 
horse could not overtake them. All 
re-entered the den; and the trooper 
then assembled some people from 
Chandour, with pickaxes, who dug 
into the den for about six or eight 
feet, when the old wolf bolted, fol- 
lowed by her three cubs and the 
boy. The trooper, accompanied by 
the fleetest young men of the party, 
mounted and pursued; and having 
at last headed them, he turned the 
whelps and boy (who ran quite as 
fast) back upon the men on foot. 
They secured the boy and allowed 
the others to escape. 

The boy thus taken was appa- 
rently about nine or ten years old, 
and had all the habits of a wild 
animal. On his way to Chandour 
he struggled hard to rush into every 
hole or den he passed. The sight 
of a grown-up person alarmed him, 
and he tried to steal away ; but he 
rushed at a child with a fierce snarl, 
like that of a dog, and tried to bite 
it. Cooked meat he would not eat, 
but he seized raw food with eager- 
ness, putting it on the ground under 
his hands, and devouring it with 
evident pleasure. He growled an- 
grily if any one approached him 
whilst eating, but made no objection 
toa a coming near and ing 
his f The trooper left him in 
charge of the Rajah of Husunpoor, 
who saw the boy immediately after 
he was taken. Very soon afterwards 
he was sent, by the Rajah’s order, to 
Captain Nicholett’s, at Sultanpoor ; 
for although his parents are said to 
have recognised him when first cap- 
tured, they abandoned him on find 
ing that he displayed more of the 
wolf's than of human nature. 
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He lived in the charge of Captain 
Nicholett’s servants nearly three 
years ; very inoffensive, except when 
teased, but still a complete animal. 
He could never be induced to keep 
on any kind of clothing, even in the 
coldest weather; and on one occa- 
sion tore to pieces a quilt, stuffed 
with cotton, and ate a portion of it, 
cotton and all, every day with his 
bread. When his food was placed 
at a distance from him, he ran to it 
on all fours, like a wolf; and it was 
only on rare occasions that he walked 
upright. Human beings he always 
shunned, and never willingly re- 
mained near them. On the other 
hand, he seemed fond of dogs and of 
jackals, and indeed all animals, and 
readily allowed them to feed with 
him. He was never known to laugh 
or smile, and was never heard to 
speak till within a few minutes of 
his death, when he put his hands to 
his head, and said it ached, and 
asked for water, which he drank, 
and died. Possibly, had this boy 
lived, he might gradually have been 
brought to exhibit more intellect 
and intelligence ; but almost every 
instance seems to prove how com- 
pletely the human nature is sup- 
planted by the brutal. The next is 
still from the neighbourhood of the 
Goomtee. In March, 1843, a cul- 
tivator who lived at Chupra, about 
twenty miles east of Sultanpoor, 
went to cut his crop of wheat and 
pulse, taking with him his wife, and 
a son about three years old, who had 
only lately recovered from a severe 
scald on the left knee. As the 
father was reaping, a wolf suddenly 
rushed upon the boy, caught him 
up and made off with him towards 
the ravines. The people of the 
= ran to the aid of the parents, 
but they soon lost sight of the wolf 
and his prey. 

About six years afterwards, as 
two Sipahees from Singramow, about 
ten miles from Chupra, were watch- 
ing for hogs, on the border of the 
jungle, which extended down to the 
Khebae rivulet, they saw three wolf 
cubs and a boy come out from the 
jungle, and go down to drink at the 
stream ; all four then ran towards a 
den in the ravines. The Sipahees 
followed, but the cubs had already 
entered, and the boy was half way 
in, when one of the men caught him 
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by the hind leg, and drew him back. 
He was very angry and savage, bit 
at the men, and seizing im his teeth 
the barrel of one of their guns, shook 
it fiercely. The Sipahees, however, 
secured him, brought him home, and 
kept him for twenty days, during 
which he would eat nothing but raw 
flesh, and was fed accordingly with 
hares and birds. His captors then 
found it difficult to provide him with 
sufficient food, and took him to the 
bazaar, in the village of Koeleepoor, 
to be supported by the charitable 
people of the place, till he might be 
recognised and claimed by his 

arents. One market day a man 

om the village of Chupra happened 
to see him in the bazaar, and on 
his return described him to his 
neighbours. The cultivator, the 
father of the boy, was dead, but his 
widow, asking for a minute descrip- 
tion of the boy, found that he had 
the mark of a scald on the left knee 
and three marks of the teeth of an 
animal on each side of his loins. 
Fully believing him to be her lost 
child, she went forthwith to the Koe- 
lee bazaar, and, in addition to these 
two marks, discovered a third on 
his thigh, with which her boy was 
born. 

She took him home to her village, 
where he:still remains, but, as in the 
former case, his human intellect 
seems to have all but disappeared. 
The front of his knees —_ elbows 


had become hardened, from his going 
on all fours with the wolves, and 
although he wanders about the vil- 
lage during the day, he always steals 


back to the jungle at nightfall. He 
is unable to speak, nor can he arti- 
culate any sound distinctly. In 
drinking, . dips his face into the 
water, but does not lap it up, like a 
wolf. He still prefers raw flesh, and 
when a bullock dies and the skin is 
removed, he attacks and eats the 
a in company with the village 
ogs. 


Passing by a number of similar 
stories, we come to one which is in 
many respects the most remarkable. 
About seven years since, a trooper, 
in attendance upon Rajah Hurdut 
Singh, of Bondee, on the left bank 
of the Ghagra river, in the district 
of Bahraetch, in passing near a 
small stream, saw there two wolf 
cubs and a boy, drinking. He 
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managed to seize the boy, who 
seemed to be about ten years old, 
but was so wild and fierce that he 
tore the trooper’s clothes and bit 
him severely in several places. The 
Rajah at first had him tied up in 
his artillery gun-shed, and fed him 
with raw meat, but he was afterwards 
allowed to wander freely about the 
Bondee bazaar. He there one day 
ran off with a jomt of meat from a 
butcher’s shop, and another of the 
bazaar keepers let fly an arrow at 
him, which penetrated his thigh. A 
lad, named Janoo, servant of a Cash- 
mere merchant, then at Bondee, took 
compassion on the poor boy, ex- 
tracted the arrow from his thigh, 
and prepared a bed for him under a 
mango tree, where he himself 
lodged. Here he kept him fastened 
to a tent-pin. Up to this time he 
would eat nothing but raw flesh, but 
Janoo gradually ‘brought him to eat 
balls of rice and pulse. 

In about six weeks after he had 
been tied up under the tree, after 
much rubbing of his joints with oil, 
he was made to stand and walk 
upright. Hitherto he had gone on 
all-foars. In about four months he 
began to understand and obey signs. 
In this manner he was taught to 
prepare the hookah, put lighted 
charcoal on the tobacco, and bring 
it to Janoo, or to whomsoever he 

ointed out. He was never heard, 

owever, to utter more than one 
articulate sound. This was ‘ Aboo- 
deea,’ the name of the little daughter 
of a Cashmere mimic, or player, who 
had once treated him with kindness. 
The odour from his body was very 
offensive; and Janoo had him rubbed 
with mustard-seed soaked in water, 
in the hope of removing it. This 
was done for some months, durin 
which he was still fed on rice a 
flour; but the odour did not leave 
him. 

One night, while the boy was 
lying under the mango-tree, Janoo 
saw two wolves creep stealthily 
towards him ; and after smelling him, 
they touched him, and he got up. 
Instead, however, of being fright- 
ened, the boy put his hands upon 
their heads, f they began to play 
with him, capering about him, whilst 
he threw straw and leaves at them. 
Janoo tried to drive them off, but 
could not; and becoming much 
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alarmed, he called to the sentry over 
the guns, and told him that the 
wolves were going to eat the boy. 
He replied, ‘Come away and leave 
him, or they will eat you also;’ but 
when Janoo saw them begin to play 
together, his fears subsided, A. he 
continued to watch them quietly. 
At last he succeeded in driving them 
off; but the following night three 
wolves came—and a few nights after, 
four—which returned several times. 
Janoo thought that the two which 
first came must have been the cubs 
with which the boy was found, and 
that they would hove seized him 
had they not recognised him by the 
smell. They licked his face with 
their tongues as he put his hands on 
their heads. 

When Janoo’s master returned to 
Lucknow, he was, after some diffi- 
culty, persuaded to allow Janoo to 
take the boy with him. Accord- 
ingly, Janoo led him along by a 
string tied to his arm, and put a 
bundle of clothes on his head. 
‘Whenever they passed a jungle, the 
boy would throw down his Candin, 
and make desperate attempts to 
When beaten, he raised 
his hands in supplication, took up 
his bundle, and went on; but the 
sight of the next jungle produced 
the same excitement. A short time 
after his return to Lucknow, Janoo 
was sent away by his master for a 
day or two, and found on his return 
that the boy had disappeared. He 
could never be found again. 

About two months after the boy 
had gone, a woman of the weaver 
caste came to Lucknow, with a letter 
from the Rajah of Bondee, stating 
that her son, when four years old, 
had, five or six years before, been 
carried off by a wolf; and from the 
description given of the boy whom 
Janoo had taken away with him, 
she thought he must be the same. 
She described marks corresponding 
with those on Janoo’s boy; but al- 
though she remained some consider- 
able time at Lucknow, no traces 
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could be found of the boy; and at 
last she returned to Bondee. All 
these circumstances were procured 
by the writer of the pamphlet from 
Sanaollah, Janoo’s master, and from 
Janoo himself, bothof whom declared 
them to be strictly true. The boy 
must have been with the wolf six or 
seven years, during which she must 
have had several litters of whelps. 

It is remarkable that no well au- 
thenticated instance has been found 
of a full-grown man who had been 
nurtured in a wolf’s den. The writer 
of the pamphlet mentions an old 
man at ee who was found 
when a lad in the Oude Tarae, by 
the hut of an old hermit who had 
died there. He is supposed to have 
been taken from wolves by this her- 
mit, and is still called the ‘ wild man 
of the woods.’ ‘ He was one day,’ 
says the writer, ‘sent to me at my 
request, and I talked with him. His 
features indicate him to be of the 
Tharoo tribe, who are found only 
in this forest. I asked him whether 
he had any recollection of ever 
having been with wolves?’ He said, 
‘The wolf died long before the old 
hermit.” I do not feel at all sure, 
however, that he ever lived with 
wolves.’ In another instance, a lad 
came into the town of Hasanjoor, 
‘who had evidently been brought 
up by wolves.’ He was apparently 
about twelve years old, was very 
dark, and had, at first, short hair all 
over his body, which gradually dis- 
appeared as he became accustomed 
to eat salt with his food. He never 
spoke, but was made to understand 
signs well. It is not known what 
eventually became of him. 

These are doubtful cases; but in 
the former instances there seems no 
room for questioning the facts. Our 
readers, however, must judge for 
themselves. At all events, the sub- 
ject appeared to us so curious and 
so full of interesting suggestions, 
that wehardly think they will quarrel 
with us for bringing it thus briefly 
under their notice. 
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SIRIUS. 
A Fairy Tale. 


No gode man ought it to refuse, 

Ne ought him thereof to excuse, 

Be wrothe, or blithe, whoso thou be, 

For I wol speke, and tell it thee. —CHavucrr. 


Ct was no laughing matter, let me 
tell you, to offend the Emperor 
Peter. 

A courteous knight was making 
bows to the emperor’s daughter ; 
the emperor’s daughter was sitting 
ata window of the palace ; when the 
emperor's dog jumped out of his 
kennel,’and bit the stranger in the 
leg. The courteous knight was his 
high mightiness the Prince of Candia. 

The Filaco of Candia was cast 
into prison because he had broken 
two ribs of the emperor’s dog. 
Eve day, at six p.m., together 
with his dinner, a fierce mastiff was 
left with him in his cell. He was 
condemned to fight with dogs for 
every miserable bone. Now, to say 
nothing of the danger, there is a 
great deal of monotony in such a 
task as this. The daily barking, 


snarling, yelping, howling, and con- 


fusion of a dog-fight at dinner-time 
must become, in a few days, highly 
disagreeable ; and as the dead dogs 
were never carried away, the prince’s 
after-dinner duty was to bury them. 
He had to dig each grave with his 
knife, and fork, and spoon—the only 
instruments in his possession,—and 
after a time it became necessary to 
inter the dead one over the othinn 
This is a worse mode of burial than 
any dog deserves. 

he Emperor Peter, at the same 
time, very much surprised his sub- 
jects by shining out among them in 
the new light of dog-fancier. The 
fate of the illustrious prince was a 
state secret. It was known that the 
emperor's yard-dog had two ribs 
broken; that was at once known, 
because every part of a nation must 
be always interested in the health 
of any member of the royal family. 
It was known that the emperor 
bought up all the large and strong 
dogs which were brought before 
him ; and that, after they had once 
been purchased, they were no more 
seen. It was said at the clubs and 
believed in well-informed coteries, 
that the Emperor Peter was making 


researches, in order that he might 
become skilled in the treatment of 
his wounded favourite. That his 
high mightiness the Prince of Candia 
was shut up in his prisons the em- 
peror did not wish any one to know 
or to suppose. Peter was to his 
empire as a wife, or husband, quite ~ 
tyrannical at home, blander than 
milk abroad. Candia was a power- 
ful kingdom. If any child held out 
its fingers, it might tweak the em- 
peror’s nose, but if it looked alarmed 
about the blackness of his beard, and 
the bigness of his whiskers, it would 
have at once the thrashing it de- 
served. His imperial highness, like 
a prudent statesman, picked his 
quarrels; by which I mean, that 
whenever he thought it safe to be 
indignant, then indeed it was no 
laughing matter to create occasion of 
offence. 

The emperor’s daughter lived in 
four chambers of the palace, out of 
which she had never Gack allowed 
to pass. No tutors had been suf- 
fered to approach her, and her 
handmaidens had been chosen from 
among the most unlettered women 
of the city. The emperor did not 
intend to have a daughter who 
would presume to cross him with 
opinions of her own. It was a 
child’s business to obey ; and when 
one commands unreasonable things, 
it is really most vexatious to dis- 
cover a rank and file of obstinate 
disputations, blocking up the path 
to their performance. The emperor’s 
daughter was destined from her 
birth to be of great advantage to 
her father, by the contracting of 
some marriage which would add to 
his honour and glory. To herself 
also, such a marriage would be, of 
course, a great piece of good fortune. 
Therefore they had omitted no care 
which could tendto make her beauti- 
ful; and in spite of patchings, paint- 
ings, herb vapour-baths, cosmetics, 
and internal sulphur, she really had 
become a lovely woman. She was 
a great fancier of birds ; and because 
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the emperor’s dog had killed many 
of her pigeons, when they alighted 
innocently near its kennel, she did 
feel that her gentle bosom warmed 
with a sense of joy when the offended 
stranger broke the ribs of that un- 
friendly beast. 

The emperor’s dog—its name was 
Towza—suffered severely from the 
kickithadreceived. Notwithstanding 
the great skill by which the court 
physician was distinguished, not- 
withstanding all the consultations of 
the “faculty, one morning Towza 
died. In the evening, the Prince of 
Candia was doomed to suffer by the 
bowstring. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, he was missed from his prison, 
so that there was nobody to strangle 
but the gaoler. Nevertheless, it was 
not fair to make the gaoler answer- 
able for his prisoner, because, in the 
days of magic, it was unreasonable 
to expect anybody to be responsible 
for anything. The gaoler had sent 
in the prince’s dinner, and, as usual, 
a dog. How was it possible for 


him to know that, directly the dog 
ot inside the Pn it would 


e transformed into an elephant, 
and would, in that shape, swallow 
up the prince; that then it would 
assume the body of a gnat, and fly 
out of the dungeon window with the 
said prince cupboarded snugly in its 
belly. Such were the facts ; it was 
a kind fairy who had played this 
dog’s trick on the emperor. 

Well, but there are also unkind 
fairies. A morose old creature, 
named Korspatza, spun a web 
between the sun and moon, in 
the centre of which she sat like a 
great spider, ready tocatch the gnat 
as it flew lightly upward, The 
gnat was entangled in the magic 
web, and writhing under the old 
spider's poison-fang. 

‘It is not my desire to hurt you,’ 
said the old fairy to the gentle 
Suzemunda. ‘Give me the Prince 
of Candia, and I will let you go. If 
you will not do that, I shall cause 
the sun’s heat to flow into my web, 
and it shall be to you for ever as a 
red-hot gridiron.’ 

Suzemunda left the prince in the 
net, and flew away. 

The fairy Korspatza, still wearing 
her spider's dress, then seized the 
Prince of Candia between her nip- 
pers, and, fixing a thread to one 
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horn of the moon, let herself down 
with her victim to a cave upon the 
surface of the earth. 

There are some human beings 
uglier than any spiders. The fairy 
Korspatza did not improve in ap- 
pearance when she resumed her 
proper form, and stood before her 
prisoner. The cave, in its interior, 
was very clean, the walls were 
smooth and highly polished, so 
was the floor,so was the ceiling. 
There was no furniture visible ; 
a fairy who is fond of tidiness 
never requires to have a litter 
in her house. Korspatza stamped 
upon the floor, and there arose a 
sofa, upon which she proceeded to 
recline at ease. She did not knock 
up a chair or stool for Sirius, (that 
was the prince’s name) but threw 
one of her shoes into a corner. 
Immediately there sprung up where 
the shoe had fallen, a wood-fire and 
amonkey; the monkey picked up 
the shoe, and hastened to replace it 
on the fairy’s foot. Korspatza 
delayed him while she pulled out 
one of his eye teeth, and then gave 
him a rap upon the head, which 
sent him through the floor directly. 

The wood-fire filled the room with 
smoke, and set the fairy barking 
with a cough. Every cough, as it 
resounded against the walls, instead 
of echoing back again, fell to the 
ground, shaped like a pair of 
bellows. A wholesale bellows- 
maker might have made his fortune 
by exporting the produce of Kors- 
patza’s coughing fits. Obedient to 
this hint, Sirius took up one pair of 
bellows, and immediately the others 
disappeared. Sirius began to blow 
the fire, but was exceedingly annoyed 
to find that, instead of breathing 
with a quiet puff, the bellows barked 
like half-a-dozen dogs. If the 
prince blew quietly, the dogs would 
only moan—if he blew with more 
than usual vigour, the dogs seemed 
to be, all six of them, savagely 
uarrelling together. The fairy 

Corspatza, however, dozed upon 
her sofa, and did not seem to be at all 
disturbed by the confusion. 

In the meantime the fire began to 
blaze, and all the smoke with which 
the cave had previously been filled, 
collected into a small dense cloud 
near the ceiling; it parted ito a 
vague shape, shot out four pro- 
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longations like the four legs of a 
spectral cow, and then a fifth, like 
a short, curly tail; gradually it 
condensed, took a form more and 
mene distinct, —_ at last a dog— 

e very image of the emperor’s dog 
—fell ‘with a loud Soom upon the 
pavement. 

‘I will have that dog for my 
supper,’ said the fairy, with a lazy 
drawl. ‘Cook it; here is the 
sauce.’ Thereupon Korspatza threw 
towards the prince the monkey’s 
tooth. A large dresser rose out of 
the ground to intercept it in its fall. 
‘Wake me when supper is ready.’ 
So saying, the fairy went to sleep; 
and there stood the prince before 
a dresser, provided with knives, 
skewers, plates, dishes, and a 
monkey’s tooth. The dog was upon 
the floor beside him, and the fire 
burned brightly in a corner. Not 
only was the prince no cook, but he 

never even seen a kitchen. 

The fairy being now asleep, Sirius, 
in the first place, looked about the 
cave to ascertain what means of 
escape he could make use of. There 
was no door, there were no win- 
dows; he found that he was boxed 
up in a perfect cube with Kors- 
patza. While he was looking 
about, he heard the cracking of a 
whip, and, what was worse, he felt 
its thong upon his shoulders. He 
could not see by whom it was 
applied, and as he still felt it in- 
cessantly, he supposed that this 
must be a hint from the old fairy, 
who depended for her supper on his 
diligence in cooking. oe with 
pain, he resolved to try whether he 
could not smother the old woman. 
Several times he endeavoured to 
come near her, but between him and 
her there seemed to be erected an 
impenetrable wall, not to be seen, 
but to be felt more acutely than the 
whip; it seemed indeed to be a 
judicious compound of the prickly 
aloe with the terrible loasa. 

‘Well,’ thought the prince, ‘I 
suppose I must aie uport my dog. 
It has to be skinned, certainly, and 
I am sure that I shall me the 
creature with the greatest pleasure.’ 
Accordingly, he put the dog upon 
the dresser. The whips ceased from 
their labour, and the prince, taking 
up a knife, began his scalping 
operations. At the first cut, the 
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dog began to yell, leaped up, and 
bit him in the =e 

‘This old lady ought to give her 
cook good wages!’ cried Prince 
Sirius. ‘ Now, what am I to do?’ 

In a great rage he took the dog 
up by the tail, and having given it a 
good preliminary swing, flung it with 
much force into the fire. ‘Now, 
cook yourself!’ he cried. But in- 
stantly the cave was full of smoke ; 
the smoke gathered into an over- 
hanging cloud; there was the spec- 
tral cow contracting, and the dog 
bumped again upon the floor beside 
him. Prince Sirius put his hands 
into his pockets, and looked down 
upon the creature with a spiteful 
countenance. He felt the whips 
again upon his back. Again he lifted 
up the dog, and recommenced the 
scalping. He continued with his 
work in spite of all resistance ; but 
he made no progress, because, as he 
removed the skin in one place, it 
began to unite again over the part 
with which his knife had last been 
occupied. Sirius chopped off the 
dog’s head. The consequence of 
this proceeding was, that a new head 
budded from the headless body, 
and a new body grew out of the 
trunkless head. There were now 
two dogs, who attacked the prince 
so savagely, and with so terrible a 
noise, that the old fairy was awak- 
ened. She turned on one side 
lazily, andlooked towards the prince. 
‘I see,’ said she. ‘ Well, you may 
cook me the pair of them.’ And 
then she went to sleep again. 

The prince’s hands again dived 
down into his pockets—down to the 
_ bottom. But he cried, ‘ Ah!’ 
and pulled them out again. Ina 
corner of one of them, he had dis- 
covered something of which he had 
until now been wholly unaware. 
Together with his knife, his purse, 
the tip of a tongue, some string, 
some stick-peppermint, and a bunc 
of keys, there was a something three- 
cornered. It proved to be a small 
note of pink paper, and directed, in 
a lady’s writing, Zo the Prince 
Sirius. He opened it, and read it: 

*‘ My dear Prince,—I do not sacri- 
fice you selfishly. I know what 
that wretch K. will do. You will 
find this note from your friend, and 
we shall both escape. If you draw 
the dog's eye-tooth, and put the mon- 
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key’'s in its place, all will be well. 
You can escape with the bones of the 
goose. Ever yours, Suzemunpa.’ 

Sirius was delighted for a minute, 
although he was puzzled by the 
allusion to a goose. Then he re- 
membered that there were now TWo 
dogs. Suzemunda had not calcu- 
lated upon that. However, the 

rince did all that could be done,— 
aithfully drew the tooth of one dog, 
and put the monkey’s tooth into the 
empty socket. en he felt no 
more whips upon his back; the 
knives and forks and plates upon 
the dresser began to labour of their 
own accord. The other dog was 
attacked straightway by a set of 
table-knives, who chopped him up 
into small pieces, put him into a 
stew-pan, and called an iron hook to 
take him to the fire. The first dog 
was more delicately dealt with; 
carefully trussed and spitted. As 
it turned before the fire, its outline 
melted into a new form ; and before 
the fairy was awake, the whole of 
the processes of cookery were ended. 
Before the fire were two dishes: 
one of them contained a beautiful 
roast goose; in the other there was 
a rich and fragrant stew. The 
kitchen utensils then all darted up 
towards the ceiling, where they ran 
together in the form ofa huge dinner- 
bell. On this, there rang a noisy 
peal, while thedresser below changed 
into a well-furnished dining-table. 
Then the fairy yawned, and stretched 
herself, and sat up on the sofa. 

‘ Supper is ready,’ said the prince. 

‘ Dear me, and so it is!’ exclaimed 
Korspatza. ‘Very well. Thestew 
is your dish; I will eat the goose. 
Come, and sit near me.’ 

A chair rose up on the spot to 
which Korspatza pointed, and Sirius 
sat down as he was bidden. 

‘The stew is very good,’ said 
Sirius, after tasting a mouthful. 

‘Is it? said the fairy. ‘You 
princes know a living ; so I take 
your word. Hand me the dish.’ 

Korspatza ate up all the stew. 

‘May I trouble you, madam, for 
a little goose ?’ said Sirius. 

‘I have set my heart on a goose 
supper,’ said the fairy. ‘You may 
pick the bones when I have finished.’ 

Korspatza left no meat upon the 
bones; and after so full a meal, 
slept very soundly on her sofa. 
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‘What do I want with these ary 
bones,’ thought Sirius ; ‘but I wi 
remember the advice of Suzemunda. 
These must be the bones she men- 
tioned in her note.’ Sirius there- 
fore put the goose-bones into his 
pockets. Soon afterwards he fell 
asleep. Presently he dreamed that 
he was being covered alive with a 
pie-crust of putty, and awoke shiver- 
ing. He found himself in the grasp 
of a soft, limp being, who was feel- 
ing about his pockets. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked the 
prince. 

‘Give me my bones,’ replied the 
being. 

The being tumbled about in a 
flaccid, powerless manner; and it 
was evident that he had not one 
bone in his body. 

‘I will not give you your bones,’ 
said Sirius. ‘ Who are you?’ 

‘I am an earth spint. In my 
bones lies all my strength. I was 
transformed that I might tease you. 
Restore my bones, and I will serve 
you faithfully.’ 

‘ By what will you swear to me ?” 

‘By nothing. Spirits have no 
need to swear. Only men or worse 
beings ever think of uttering a false- 
hood.’ 

‘I will trust you, friend,’ said 
Sirius; ‘ here are your bones.’ 

The being vanished, and soon re- 
appeared, clothed with his former 
strength. 

* By what name shall I call you?’ 

‘I am the earth spirit Marl. Since 
you have trusted me, I will deserve 
your trust. I hate this old Kors- 
patza, but she has still some power 
over me. Will you remove those 
ashes ?’ 

The wood-fire had burned down 
to a few glowing embers. Sirius 
swept these on one side. 

‘Tread upon the floor, master,’ 
said the earth spirit. 

Sirius did so, and a door leapt 
open, disclosing a large box. 

‘Open the box,’ said Marl; ‘I 
have not power over it. What do 
you see P” 

‘A quantity of hair in lockets.’ 

‘Now, O prince!’ exclaimed the 
spirit, ‘if you are generous, burn all 
these. If you will, however, take 
them to yourself. In each locket is 
the hair of a giant or earth spirit, 
and by possessing them, you can 
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retain many of us subject to your 
bidding. I need not tell you that 
the meanest spirit is too proud to be 
contented in a state of bondage. A 
lock of my hair is among others in 
that box. Keep the lockets and you 
compel us all to serve you; burn 
them in those ashes, and we are all 
set free. If you keep mine, I then 
must serve you by compulsion; burn 
mine together with the rest, and I 
shall serve you through free will.’ 

‘have no wish to be ungenerous,’ 
said Sirius ; so I will burn them all.’ 

‘Thanks, prince,’ replied Marl. 
‘And what would you like me to 
do to this old witch 

‘Her loss will be enough for her 
to suffer,’ Sirius said, as he raked 
the embers over all the prisoned 
locks of hair. 

As they burned, shouts ofa mighty 
laughter and of great rejoicing thun- 
dered through the cave, under the 
sound whereof its walls were split, 
and crumbled into dust. Sirius 
closed his eyes, greatly bewildered. 
When he opened them again, he 
stood under the warm sunabioie, on 
a mountain side. Thesunshine was 

uite warm, although the rain was 
alling in a summer shower; and 
the rain soon ceased. The grass 
and the trees sparkled, the very clod 
was contributing its fragrance to the 
burden of scents with which the 
slow-footed breeze was laden. Bugle 
notes sounded in the wood below, to 
which the prince was listening, when 
suddenly a stag leapt up the hill, an 
arrow after it; and after that a 
single huntsman galloped forward 
in pursuit. When he came near to 
Sirius, he checked his course, and 
swore a loud oath. Sirius started 
to the horse’s bridle; it was the 
Emperor Peter. 

* Hollo!’ said the Emperor Peter. 

‘ Holla-ho!’ cried Sirius. 

The emperor blew on his bugle 
to call together his attendants. e 
prince shouted for Marl. Marl was 
the first to come. 

‘Can we change shapes?’ asked 
Sirius. 

* At once,’ said Marl. 

Sirius sat on the emperor’s horse, 
and looked like Emperor Peter. 
Emperor Peter stood below, and 
struggled, in the shape of Sirius, to 
pull the horseman down. The train 
of attendants in a short time came 
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upon the ground. Emperor Peter 
was carried home for a madman, 
and placed in a lunatic asylum, where 
he was compassionately treated. 
Sirius finished the stag-hunt, and 
rode home in state. 

Early the next morning Sirius 
proclaimed, in the name of the Em- 
pow Peter, that whereas he had in 

is past reign been guilty of much 
oppression and injustice, and whereas 
he was now most heartily ashamed 
of this, and whereas he intended in 
the days to come to introduce into 
his government a better spirit, and 
in consideration of the greatness of 
the intended change, he did now 
determine, ordain, appoint, com- 
mand, and institute it as a law, that 
thenceforth he should be styled and 
entitled Emperor Peter the Second, 
his former self being considered dead. 

Peter II. accordingly devoted 
himself with much energy to the 
reformationof abuses; andas PeterI. 
had only been three years upon the 
throne, it was found a in six 
years’ time to bring the state once 
more into a fair condition. 

You may be sure that Sirius did 
not long delay a visit to the beautiful 
daughter of the Imperial House. 
Her beauty filled him with delight ; 
her ignorance possessed him with 
dismay. He did not fall in love 
with her, because she had no sense, 
and there is no filling one’s belly 
from an empty dish, although it be 
of gilded porcelain. But the re- 
formed emperor determined that 
his mismanaged girl should be set 
free from her restraint. A hundred 
teachers were engaged to fill her 
head with knowledge, but the more 
they talked, the more they puzzled 
her. At length, the more they 
talked, the more she slept over their 
talking. What could be done? 
Sirius called for his friend Marl to 
help him. Marl could do nothing, 
but suggested an application to the 
fairy Suzemunda. He had been to 
her, he said, to thank her for her 
former aid, because he had found 
her note; in fact, Sirius had given 
it to him by accident when he re- 
stored the bones. Marl talked about 
Suzemunda very warmly. ‘Go, then, 
good fellow,’ exclaimed Sirius. Marl 
went. He had made himself rather 
familiar with the way, and came 
back with a box of lozenges. ‘The 
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wise teachers must eat these,—that he will work you good or evil, as you 

is my message.’ Accordingly, to merit either at his hands.’ 

each of the wisest rs was Emperor Peter was glad to esca: 

administered a Suzemunda lozenge. on any terms from Bedlam. He 
_ Now the big books were shut, and kept his own counsel, and conti- 


the old book-worms pointed with 
aha sea, the sky, 
the With lively utterances, 
they revealed to the young princess, 
out of the stores of their knowledge, 
the delights and mysteries of Nature. 
History acted its deeds before her 
on their lips. Strange nations lived 
and spoke to her; and as she spoke 
to them, she learned their language. 
Knowledge no longer crushing 
Fancy, was upborne upon its wings 
into the sky. All Truth walked 
majestic, crowned with the wild 
olive garland, victor in every con- 
test, flattered with the music of a 
thousand sweet triumphal songs. 
Intellect stamped with the first and 
last grace the maiden’s lovely coun- 
a Her - was ane 
an begun the singing of its 
deathless melodies. Whoever walked 
beside her, felt that holy thrill. 
‘Now,’ said the Prince of Candia 
to the Emperor Peter, who had been 
for six years ruling his mock empire 
in a lunatic asylum—‘ Now,’ said 
the prince, ‘your kingdom is in 
order ; your subjects love you well, 
and your daughter is a being whom 
no man can be wise enough to love 
sufficiently. The course of time has 
made me King of Candia,—Emperor 
Peter you shall be again, and I will 
ome be Sirius, on two conditions. 
e first is, that you give me your 
daughter to be my wife, if she be 
willing ; and the second is, that you 
continue the government as I have 
established it, obeying the counsels 
of the prime minister whom I shall 
leave. He is the spirit by whose 
power you are now transformed, and 


nuing to receive credit for the good- 
ness of his government, soon found 
that it was more pleasant to gratify 
his reason as a good in, tant 

atify his passions as a bad one. 

o he became good on principle at 
length, and was a bosom friend to 
honest Marl. 

Sirius courted the emperor's 
daughter in his own person, and 
having in the course of another year 
or two obtained her reasonable love, 
he married her. The fairy Suze- 
munda, who was present at the wed- 
ding (Marl was there too), told the 

rincess all her husband’s story. 

his he had himself not thought it 
right to tell, because he wished her 
father to have all the credit of her 
education, That Suzemunda did 
not wish. But when Suzemunda 
afterwards told the king and queen 
of Candia about the old woman 
Korspatza,—how, since she had lost 
her fairy power, she had been living 
miserably in a hut, and how she was 
at that moment suffering under a 
painful disease, they did not re- 
joice as the good fairy expected and 
desired. Suzemunda had some spite 
about her, for she was a little an- 
noyed when the king and queen 
sent nurses and-doctors in a post- 
chaise with orders that the old 
woman was to be tended kindly. 
But the consequence of this kind- 
ness was, that Korspatza (she was 
too obstinate to drink any of the 
medicines) recovered, and lived to 
become avery amiable person. The 
story ends with that, the most sur- 
prising of all transformations. 
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LEAVES FROM A DREAM-BOOK. 
BY T. WESTWOOD. 


a 
My Caste By THE Sz. 


I LIVE alone, alone, 
In my castle by the sea; 
In my castle, reared on its giant throne 
Of agate and ivory. 
~~ : e topmost eer of all, 
igh up the po stair, 
At the sound feet pie clarion’s call, 
I hear a sweet star-music fall 
Through the blue and balmy air. 


And, aha! when the night-wind pipeth loud, 
In my nets I catch a sunset an 
By its gleaming, golden hair ; 
I catch the cloud by its golden hair, 
And I drag it adown the winding stair— 
From the topmost tower, 
To a secret bower, 
My dainty prize I bear ; 
And it gloweth all night, as in the sky, 
So rosily, so rosily ! 


Oh! the pale moonlights! the merry moonlights ! 
Down on the sands, in the summer nights, 
I sit by the sleeping sea : 
At the voice of my crystal clarion’s call, 
A sea-maid cometh, fairest of all— - 
Oh! fair as love is she! 
She twineth her arms my neck around, 
She laugheth low, with a silver sound, 
She kisseth me tenderly. 


She hath brothers the wave below, 
And alittle sister fair ; 

And friends a-many, youths, I trow, 
And maids, but past compare, 

She voweth, she voweth by the sea, 

Is her love for me, her love for me! 


Sometimes, when I look through her great dark eyes, 
T can see the love—oh! it lies, it lies 

Deep in her soul, where the life-springs rise ; 

She could not kill it if she would, 

For it pulses with her pulsing blood ; 

It grows in her soul, but in her face 

It blooms, with a flushed, unfading grace, 

And from crimson cheek and ruby lip 

Its odorous honey dew I sip— 


Oh! my flower of flowers! 
It blooms on my breast through the long night hours, 
While still in its dreams the doting sea 
Crooneth and murmureth, o’er and o’er, 
Its old love-ditty to the shore, 
So drowsily, so drowsily ! 
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When the Moon dips 
Her face ‘neath the brine, in green eclipse, 
A voice comes sounding up from the sea, 
A marvellous voice, that sinks and swells, 
And gurgles and trills alternately, 
As it soars from the depths of its ocean dells, 
Through tangled corals and twisted shells ; 
And at sound of that voice she may not stay, 
My sea-love fleeth, away, away, 
With a cloudy woe on her forehead fair, 
With a clinging kiss and a stifled moan, 
Climbeth she never the castle stair— 

I live alone, alone! 


T live alone! 
Ever the wind saith, in an under-tone, 
So it must be: 
Ever, in stormy strife or frolic game, 
With its grand, surging monotone, the same 
eclares the Sea. 
Once said I, ‘ Nay, no more alone, alone !’ 
My castle rocked upon its giant throne, 


Rocked, too, my life; a deathly hue o’erspread 
Earth, air, and sea. With rapid feet I fled 
we the ae porphyry stair; my clarion’s call 
ailed on the blast, but now, no more, no more, 
Through ether, from the blue, invisible shore, 
I heard the silver-sweet star music fall ; 
But thunders, without cloud, an angry roll, 
Then utter blackness, into which my soul 
Sank shuddering, driven by some o’ermastering stress, 
Into a waste, a void, a nothingness, 
Drear, hopeless. Was it death? O Love! O Life! 
Suddenly, o’er the tossing tempest’s strife, 
A clear voice pierced from wave to firmament, 
Cleaving my torpor—*‘I repent, repent!’ 
I murmured, struggling—then, with feeble moan, 
* Be it so! evermore alone, alone!’ 
Joy, joy! the blackness melted into light— 
Firm stood my castle on its giant height ; 
The rocks of agate and of ivory 
Shone, flushed with sunset, mirrored in the sea ; 
Sweet as of old, the purple ether through, 
Fell the star-music with the falling dew ; 
And down the porphyry stair—O clasping hands! 
Hers, my dear sea-maid, smiling on the sands! 
I live alone! O mariner bold, 
Sail swiftly by! sail swiftly by! 
Turn, pilgrim, wending o’er the wold, 
Oh! come not nigh! oh! come not nigh! 


Sail on, sail on, O mariner bold, 
Though you see the windows manifold 
Of this my castle by the sea 
Red-litten, flashing royally. 


Turn, pilgrim, turn, though you hear afar 
A chiming of harps and the merry jar 

Of voice, and winecup and revelry, 

In this my castle by the sea. 
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No mortal foot must scale its walls, 
No mortal pace its wizard halls, 

Or look from the windows o’er the sea, 
Down the rocks of agate and ivory. 


From the topmost tower, at evening's fall, 
Whoso heareth my clarion’s call, 
Let him flee, let him flee, 
Unrestingly, 


Or aha! when the night-wind pipeth loud, 

I may catch in my nets a thunder-cloud 
By its black and snaky hair— 

And plucking the lightnings from their shroud, 
Hurl down the porphyry stair, 

Wreck and ruin and misery, 

From this my castle by the sea ! 


II. 
A Dotervt Concert. 


Sortty, sadly, in my soul 

I do hear the death-bells toll, 
Ever, ever, 

For a gladness gone to wrack, 

For a glory, to come back, 
Never, never! 


O my youth! my youth! I strew 
Wreaths of rosemary and rue 

On the pillow, 
Where thy sweet dead face doth lie, 
Passively, yet plaintively, 

"Neath Time’s willow. 


Ah! we live when Youth is dead,— 
Light our laugh and firm our tread— 
On our faces 
Health doth pour its ruddy glow, 
And a mocking joy bestow 
Its false graces. 


Nay, we live not! we but dream— 

Ghostly shades, adown Time’s stream, 
Lo! we wander, 

Aping life, and striving aye 

To live back Youth’s sunny day, 
Vanished yonder. 


And full oft, we wake, we wake, 
With a terrible heart-ache, 

That saith clearly, 
Life was Youth, and Youth is dead, 
And all joys we clutch instead, 


Are shows, merely. 


Then for gladness gone to wrack, 

For that glory, to come back, 
Never, never, 

Softly, sadly, in our soul, 

We do hear the death-bells toll, 
Ever, ever! 
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IIL. 
Tue Wircn’s Daveurer. 


*Neatu the trees, beside the running water, 
Drear and lonely, sat the witch’s daughter. 


Mute the stream crept through the haunted glade, 
Songless flew the bird athwart its shade— 
Motionless for ever sat the maid. 


Death-white, ’twixt the ebon-trailing hair, 
Gleamed her face—a solemn face and fair, 
With mystical, strange meanings mirrored there. 


A look as if the sight were turned within, 
Scanning the spirit’s depths, intent to win 
Some secret, sought in vain amid the din 


And shock of the outer life—and Nature wore 
A kindred aspect, ominous and frore, 
Her myriad pulses ne'er so hushed before. 

* * * * * 
Filed the morn, and waned the cloudy noon, 
Through the sombre-shaded gloaming, soon 
O’er the mountains clomb the ghastly moon. 


Here and there a star, with pallid ray, 
Glimmered, trembling—on earth’s bosom lay 
Fold on fold of vapour, ashen-grey, 


Underneath whose dim and ghostly sheen 
Mountain side, and marsh, and meadow green, 
Sleeping, corpse-like, in their shrouds were seen. 


Midnight! weirdly in the running water 
Giared the moon! upsprang the witch’s daughter. 


Wild, possessed—a glory, born to die, 

Flashed from her lips—a shriek of agony— 
‘God! God!’—one bitter, mad, despairing cry 
Shivered the silence, then dropped, utterly, 


Into a hush, like doom. Anon a breeze 
Sweept freshly, with a sound of surging seas, 
Into the haunted glade. Beneath the trees 


She sat no more, but fleetly, on its way, 
Hurried the stream, like one that holds a prey, 
And hath a deed to do, and dares not stay! 

* * * * * 
Merrily, merrily, at matin song, 
Out-laughed the sun, the dancing leaves among— 
Merrily, merrily, the whole day long. 


Piped thrush and linnet, hymning the sweet sky, 
While babbling to the tufted sedges nigh, v 


Merrily, merrily, the brook raced by. 
* * * * 
‘God!’ like a blessing sought and found too late, 

Hope, just a-near Heaven's jasper-shining gate, 


* 


Hurle 


down to blackness by an iron Fate! 
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Iv. 
A Ruymez or tur Snowpnrop. 


Syowprop, Snowdrop, why dost thou stay ? 
Greybeard Winter hath fled away— 

Green grow the fields in the sunny ray— 
Snowdrop, Snowdrop, why dost thou stay ? 


‘ Just to see—oh ! just to see, 

The first pretty primrose of the lea! 

For a primrose star is fairer far, 

I’ve been told, than all sky-blossoms are. 
Oh! tend me well, and show me where 
I may find this beauty past compare ?’ 


Snowdrop, Snowdrop, look this way— 
In the grasses, underneath the grey 
Old oak, behold the primrose gay ! 
Primrose, Primrose, a moment’s space 
Let little Snowdrop see your face! 


‘I see, I see, on the upland lea, 

A sweet face smiling tenderly— 

O pretty Primrose, lovest thou me ? 

Oh! love me! let my prayer prevail! 

I shall live, I shall thrive, I shall not fail, 
Though I look so weary, and weak, and pale— 
Oh! tae me, and I shall live to see 


The rene almond and apple tree, 
1 


And the May bloom wooed by the honey-bee! 
What doth she say, oh! what doth she say P 
Will she love me well, the Primrose gay ?’ 


Now nay, now nay! the Primrose gay 
Hath given, she voweth, her love away ; 
Troth-bound is she to the Violet, 

And, oh! poor Snowdrop, never was yet 
A flower so modest, and fresh, and fair, 
As the Violet, dowered with odours rare. 
Die, Snowdrop, die, ere the bridal day— 
No love for thee hath the Primrose gay! 


‘I die, I die! it was always so— 

Poor weeds, unspringing in winter’s snow, 
Lonely, so lonely! vexed and worn 

By the bitter blasts, we live forlorn ; 

There is nought that loveth us ‘neath the sky— 
It was always so—I die, I die!’ 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


HE remarkable state of Parlia- 

mentary parties at the present 
moment forms a singular crisis, and 
may perhaps be destined to form an 
important epoch in our constitu- 
tional history. On the one hand, 
we have a ministry composed half 
indeed of the heads of a party, but 
half of men utterly without a party, 
and as it were outlawed by the party 
which they had once led; the whole 
seeking its support even on vital 
occasions, to no small extent, on 
the opposite side of the House. 
On the other hand, we have an Op- 
position of which the Zimes truly 
observes, that it seems to be ope- 
rated on by some principle of repul- 
sion more powerful than its former 
principle of attraction, 

The new member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford plainly professes his 
intention of sitting on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, but voting, 
at his discretion, with the Govern- 
ment. Such a profession in itself 


denotes a po change in the laws 


of political morality. A few years 
ago it would have been souailel 
equivalent to saying that you would 
join a — camp for the pur- 
pose of fighting in favour of his 
enemy. It is clear that if there are 
many Sir W. Heathcotes in the Op- 
positionranks, cOmbination, and even 
confidential consultation, will be- 
come impossible, except among a 
small knot of leaders, who will soon 
see, and, in fact, are beginning to 
see, their worst foes in their inde- 
pendent friends. 

It is assumed on all hands that 
this state of things is merely an 
accidental and transient interrup- 
tion of our regular political system. 
Ministers speak of themselves as 
having taken office on a great emer- 
gency at a sacrifice of party con- 
nexions, doing homage meanwhile 
to the principle of party, and imply- 
ing that their own temporary devia- 
tion from it is to be justifie by cir- 
cumstances alone. ‘The Opposition 
denounces the profligacy of a minis- 
terial coalition; marvels sorrowfully 
at its own divided state, and seems 
to think that nothing is needed to 
bring all back to the proper state of 
combativeness and compactness but 


a few stimulants of an almost phy- 
sical kind. The Z%mes, while sur- 
veying politics from a position which 
is again a protest against party, . 
treats the absence of party as an ab- 
normal state, and bids us avail cur- 
selves for the present of the indivi- 
dual usefulness of opposition mem- 
bers, and look forward at some 
future time to the benefits of a well 
organized Opposition. 

feantime, it is practically appa- 
rent to us all that the functions of 
Government, both administrative 
and legislative, are at least as well 
exercised in the exceptional as 
the normal state. The only thing 
which suffers is individual ambition. 

It seems time to consider whether 
English party has in it this assumed 
principle of immortality, or whether 
we must be content, now or at no 
distant period, to let it die, and find 
some other basis for ministerial re- 
sponsibility and free government. 
We feel convinced that this is a 
question which must soon be faced 
by our political philosophers, and 
that unless it is solved, public 
men will soon be unable to speak 
straightforwardly or to act with 
singleness of mind. The substance 
of some recent addresses is, ‘I will 
be a partisan as far as possible, in 
deference to political morality, but 
there are some questions on which I 
may possibly feel bound to vote ac- 
cording to my reason and my con- 
science.’ 

‘Party,’ says Burke, ‘is a body 
of men united for promoting by 
their joint endeavours the national 
interest, upon some particular prin- 
ciple in which they are all agreed.’ 
And he proceeds eloquently to de- 
monstrate that any man who be- 
lieves in his own politics will endea- 
vour to have them reduced to prac- 
tice, which he says is only to be 
done by forming parties for their 
support, and eo their advocates 
in power; and he shows how ‘such 
a generous contention for power, on 
such manly and honourable maxims,’ 
may be easily distinguished from 
‘the mean and interested struggle 
for place’ with which people have 
unfortunately learnt to identify it. 

Party in this sense needs no 
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apology. You might as well under- 
take to impugn or defend the law of 
gravitation as to impugn or defend 
that social law which bids men com- 
bine for the attainment of a common 
object of desire. But then the com- 
bination can extend no further than 
the common object requires; beyond 
that object, or after its attainment, 
party» if Pg mene in, becomes a 
action and a social scourge. And 
be it observed, ‘ principles’ in poli- 
tics are merely opinions on a parti- 
cular practical question, however ex- 
tensive and important; they are not 
unlimited a snsahometiie: like 
— in science or in morals. 

four views about aristocracy or de- 
mocracy, however sound, will not 
settle questions of criminal justice, or 
finance, or sanitary reform; or ab- 
solve you, if you are a member of 
the legislature, from forming an 
impartial judgment on these ques- 
tions. Neither will your agreement 
with Lord Derby or Lord John 
Russell about pattlemeshany reform 
justify you in voting either with the 
one or the other for the continuance 
of Smithfield or an increase of the 
National Debt. This seems plain 
to a platitude, but ‘in our glorious 
constitution’ it has only just begun 
to be practically recognised. 

If indeed you had to choose a 
minister and have done with it, it 
would be another affair. Then you 
might choose your greatest aristocrat 
or democrat, or your best man, or 
your greatest aristocrat or democrat 
as identical with your best man; and 
let him, being right on the grand 
point, do what he pleased upon the 
others. But, unfortunately, as the 
ease stands, you, the M.P., retain a 
vote upon every question, and there- 
fore take an active and responsible 
part in everything that is done. It 
is not a case, as Burke covertly 
assumes, of putting the man who 
agrees with you in ‘ principles’ into 

wer, and letting him do as seems 

im good. It is a case of acting 
with a man on half-a-dozen questions 
when i agree with him — on 
one. Burke's theory would not have 
earried him far. It did not carry 
him far, For in spite of certain 
personal attachments, and certain 
affinities of opinion, he really never 
was a party man, and during the 
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most memorable part of his political 
life stood entirely alone, appealing 
against the Whigs that were to the 

higs that were not, lauded by 
Tories as a bull in the adversaries’ 
china-shop, but regarded by all the 
a ae as a most impracti- 
cable person. 

But let us turn to a more prac- 
tical exponent of the theory of 
party government. In the debate 
on the India Bill some persons had 
not unreasonably pleaded that the 
Indian population, not being Whigs 
or Tories, and having no votes, had 
a claim to be excepted from the 
number of party questions, and legis- 
lated for on the simple grounds of 
expediency and justice. To obviate 
this ‘disagreeable misconception,’ 
Mr. Disraeli asserted the supre- 
macy of party motives. 


We have been told frequently in this 
debate that this subject is not a party 
question, as if a party question were 
necessarily an improper question. We 
have been told frequently in this debate 
that the subject is not to be considered 
in a party spirit, as if a subject consi- 
dered in a party spirit were necessarily 
considered in a partial and unjust 
spirit. 

It might be succinctly answered 
that, if a party spirit were not some- 
thing different from an irfipartial and 
just spirit, there would have been 
no need to assert the distinct claims 
of party ; or perhaps still more sue- 
cinctly, that a party spirit is neces- 
sarily a partial spirit, and that a 
sa spirit is necessarily unjust. 

owever, to proceed with our quo- 
tation :— 


Now, sir, as we are all of us members 
of that which is a house of party, and 
which, if it were not a house of party, 
= may depend upon it would not 
ong exist in this country, I think this 
is a point on which there should be a 
clearer conception than at present pre- 
vails in this assembly. I look upon a 
purely party question as a question 
which concerns the distinctive princi- 
ples of the two great parties into which 
a popular assembly is necessarily di- 
vided. Aristocracy or democracy— 
protection or unrestricted competition— 
an endowed established church or com- 
plete dependence on the voluntary sys- 
tem—these are principles perfectly 
distinct ; they are professed by 
different parties ; they are party princi- 
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ples, and if brought into discussion, the 
questions in debate are purely party 
questions. But it is taking a very 
limited view of a party question to 
confine it within the description on 
which I have ventured. Hitherto it 
has been supposed that when any great 
legislative difficulty has been brought 
under the consideration of Parliament, 
there has been a noble and generous 
emulation between the two great parties 
who should solve the difficulty in the 
most satisfactory manner; and when 
there is a question of controverted 
policy, who should recommend the 
course most for the honour of the 
country, and most for the advantage 
and welfare of the people. Having 
these views, I confess myself that I 
cannot understand how a great party in 
this house can take refuge in neutrality, 
and shrink from expressing without equi- 
vocation the views they entertain. 

Now what is the plain upshot of 
all this? Simply that members of 
the House of Commons are to vote 
with their party on all party ques- 
tions, and that on those which are 
not party questions they are to— 
vote with their party. So much 
wisdom need hardly have been 
ushered in with promises of a clearer 
conception than ‘ at present prevails 
in this assembly.’ That very con- 
ception, clear and distinct beyond 
the power of philosophy to make it 
clearer, has prevailed in that as- 
sembly any time this 200 years. 
But certain members of the as- 
sembly -had misgivings as to the 
morality of such a view: the ques- 
tion before the House was the wel- 
fare of 150 millions; and Mr. Dis- 
raeli failed to remove the ‘ disagree- 
able misconception,’ and found the 
consequence in the lobby. 

A little further the philosopher 
proceeds, the whole, by the way, 

eing in the worst manner of Sir 
Robert Peel :— 

I know I may be told that party 
government tends to great excesses. 
It is my opinion that the excesses of 
party governmentare not greater, perhaps 
they are not so great, as the excesses 
which are experienced under despotic 
government; and I believe, sir, we 
shall find in this country the more 
enlightened it becomes the greater and 
more .powerful will be the check that 
party excesses will receive from the 
tommon sense of this house, and from 
the influence of that omnipotent opinion 
the power of which we all recognise. 
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That is to say that, under this 
auspicious system of party govern- 
ment, the excesses of the governors 
will one day be controlled by the 
progress of opinion among the go- 
verned. Meantime, and pending 
such progress of common sense 
among yourselves, and omnipotent 
opinion in the nation, give a party 
vote on the welfare of 150 millions! 

The practical persuasion, if not 
the avowed theory of English politi- 
eians and the English nation cer- 
tainly has hitherto been that we 
were naturally divided into Whigs 
and Tories, that at every election 
there was to be a struggle between 
these two parties, each seat having 
its Whig and Tory candidate,—that 
the right line of political progress 
was the resultant of these opposite 
forces,—that the Whigs were the 
wheel and the Tories were the drag, 
and that, to the philosophic mind, 
it was desirable that the leaders of 
each party should be ministers, in 
turn, though, practically, each citi- 
zen was to do his utmost to prevent 
the leaders of the other party from 
ever coming into power at all. 

Now such a theory involves two 
obvious absurdities. First, it sup- 
poses that people can bind them- 
selves, for life, to a certain not very 
homogeneous bundle of opinions, 
and shut their eyes to everything 
that can be said on the other side, 
yet remaming honest and superior 
men, as members of Parliament 
should be. Not only so, it actually 
supposes the governors to be more 
bigoted and prejudiced than the 
governed, since private men have 
always been allowed, and must 
always be allowed, to change their 
political opinions pretty freely, 
while a member of Parliament, much 
more a Cabinet Minister, who ac- 
knowledges reason, is at once run 
down as an apostate. Secondly, 
this theory supposes an operation to 
be infinite which is most obviously 
finite, and which is, in fact, ap- 
proaching its termination. The 
wheel, though dragged, moves on. 
The snail, though he may slide back 
eleven inches out of twelve, gains 
the remaining inch. The Whig, or 
Radical, or whatever name he may 
at last bear, will, however ‘ checked’ 
by the Tory, come, at last, to uni- 
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versal suffrage and complete sove- 
reignty of the people. And when 
he has once reached this terminus, 
party, in the English sense, is at an 
end. We shall be what America is, 
or rather, what America would be 
without an Abolition question and 
with established Free Trade. 

Nothing can be more fatalistic 
than this view of English politics, 
which considers all progress as the 
result of two blind forces. It re- 
duces us to the level of so many 
coral insects. It would make all our 
efforts, all our arguing, voting, jour- 
nalizing, and vituperating, an un- 
conscious, or rather, now that we 
are grown philosophic, a conscious 
farce. If it is desirable that so 
much of the force expended on each 
side should be neutralized, in order 
to keep things in the proper line, we 
might as well give over struggling 
at once, and let the Whig-Radicals 
advance towards complete demo- 
cracy, at a calculated ratio, for 
which the history of the constitution 
will supply the data. The end is 
inevitable. The Whigs must pur- 
chase power, on each occasion, by 
some new concession to democracy. 
They have now got in sight of a 
five-pound franchise, and the reac- 
tion becomes feebler every time. 

There is a theory, to which Mr. 
Macaulay seems to incline, that po- 
litical virtue consists in being at the 
middle point between the two ex- 
treme parties. This involves a 
rather considerable expenditure of 
minds and characters, in order to 
form extremes, between which the 
virtuous mean may constantly re- 
side. It seems a little wasteful, as 
it were, in Nature, that a Cromwell 
and a Strafford should be spent to 
make a Pym. But the theory, 
whether consoling or the reverse, 
illustrates what we have been say- 
ing. This mean is not moderation : 
it has no relation to abstract right 
or truth. It consists in mere equi- 
distance between the two extremes, 
for the time being; and if one of 
the extremes happens to be right, 
as extremes often have been right, 
the virtuous mean, for the time 
being, is wrong. 

ith this fatalistic tendency es- 


tablished as the law of things, all 
real political wisdom is at an end. 
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We said that party government 
made the members of the House of 
Commons more irrational than their 
constituents, because it more com- 
pletely denies to them that liberty 
of change which, especially when a 
man begins to act early in life, is 
the necessary condition of human 
wisdom. But the leaders in the 
House of Commons are also re- 

uired to be more irrational than 
their followers. Having greater 
capacities, more knowledge of 
affairs, and more responsibility than 
their followers, they are expected, 
notwithstanding, to be less open to 
conviction than any one else. Col- 
bert might have changed his mind 
on half-a-dozen questions of finance, 
and his biographer would have ex- 
ultingly displayed the proofs of his 
unprejudiced and noble mind. A 
great minister under the régime of 
party changes once. He is instantly 

randed as a traitor on all hands, 
The opposition seize the opportu- 
nity of his accession to their views 
to turn him out of office, and a dis- 
appointed man, in his own party, 
seizes the same opportunity to stab 
him from behind. 

Look again at the acts to which 
party government drives party lead- 
ers. All the leaders cannot be in 
at once, and therefore they are 
driven to resort to the most ques- 
tionable devices for tripping each 
other up, and getting into office in 
their turn. To go no further back 
than our own day, we have Lord 
John Russell turning out Sir Robert 
Peel for bringing in an Irish Church 
Bill without an appropriation clause, 
and afterwards bringing in an 
Irish Church Bill without an appro- 
priation clause himself. We have 
the same statesman bringing forward 
a change in the Corn Laws in 1841, 
simply to set the House on fire 
before he left it. And we have 
him again accepting place from the 
revenge of Lord George Bentinck 
and Mr. Disraeli in 1846. Nor can 
there be a doubt that Sir Robert 
Peel behaved less creditably about 
Catholic Emancipation, the Reform 
Bill, and the Corn Laws, than he 
would have done if he had been 
independent of a party. To obtain 
power, it is necessary for a great 
statesman to organize a mass of 
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stolid resistance on the one hand, or 
blind progress on the other; and he 
has to reckon with the disappoint- 
ment of this mass upon every occa- 
sion when his foresight or his mode- 
ration exceeds theirs. 

_ The very nature of party tactics 
is fundamentally adverse to good 
government; for party tactics are 
essentially unpatriotic. Their object 
is simply to gain or hold possession 
of the Treasury bench. And there- 
fore the measures selected for attack 
on the one hand will always be the 
weakest, that is, the most unpo- 
pular, not the worst; and on the 
other hand, the measures brought 
forward will be the most popular 
rather than the best. That popu- 
larity and unpopularity often coin- 
cide with goodness and badness is 
most true: that they by no means 
invariably coincide is assumed by 
us, when we delegate the functions 
of legislation instead of exercising 
them ourselves. 

On the other hand, it may be said 
party gives us emulation and cri- 
ticism. The emulation is undoubt- 
edly worth much: x is even difficult 
to see how its place can be supplied. 
It would be inestimable, if the prize 
ae was not, as it is, the popu- 

ity of the hour, but the calm 
approval of distant years. The cri- 
ticism is defective in this, that it is, 
and must be, indiscriminate and 
unjust. Many important acts and 
measures of Government have been 
seen to be good by most people at 
the time; and by all people a few 
years after. But very few important 
measures of Government have ever 
received the approbation of the op- 
— _benches. Any presumably 

air tribunal—such, for example, as 
an assembly professedly neutral and 
impartial—would be really a higher 
moral restraint upon elevatednatures 
(such as we hope our governors may 
be) than the censures of an opposi- 
tion which does not profess to be 
candid; and which, therefore, it is 
always allowable to baffle, evade, 
or in the last resort, crush, with a 
vote extorted under a threat of re- 
signation. And we must remember 
the necessity of keeping followers 
together in this ‘generous emula- 
tion,’ and the price which that neces- 
sity entails. It is obviously owing 
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to the present absence of party com- 
bination and the weakness of the 
opposition, that the present Ministry 
is enabled to dispense with the grand 
bribery fund of the Civil Service, 
and to hold out some hopes of 
making those appointments the 
means of promoting education, and 
the heritage of merit among the 
people. 

As regards the question of respon- 
sibility, indeed, we doubt whether a 
worse expedient than party ever 
was devised. If a bad minister is 
furiously assailed on one side, he is 
as furiously supported on the other. 
If Pitt had been the enlightened 
despot of an intelligent nation, he 
would scarcely have plunged into 
such frantic excesses of prodigality 
and injustice as he did when he was 
the elective Minister of a class sup- 
ported and applauded by a dominant 
party. 

Again, party government has 
made politics a perfect religion 
of hate — hate which reaches its 
height in those who, if they are 
to command our respect, ought to 
be more free than ourselves from 
vulgar passions. It is the duty of 
every Whig or Tory, in proportion 
as he is active in ohtics, to see the 
character and actions of every mem- 
ber of the opposite faction in the 
worst nenthie light. If accident 
happen to throw a man into a dif- 
ferent political combination from 
that which he has been in before, 
though his measures and sentiments 
may remain essentially the same, 
his whole conduct and every feature 
of his mind undergo a complete me- 
tamorphosis in the eyes of his 
quondam friends. Every blunder 
of the opposite side is detected with 
delight, and exposed with exulta- 
tion; even blunders whichimperil the 
country in a struggle with a foreign 
foe. The Tories cripple Marlborough, 
and throw away the fruits of his 
victories; the Whigs pine at the 
triumphs of Wellington; the Peel- 
ites embarrass Palmerston; the Der- 
byites embarrass Aberdeen. English 
manliness and generosity come in 
to supply correctives which have 
not been supplied in other countries 
where the party system has been 
tried. But the system is distinctly 
one of organized enmity, very fatal 
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to patriotism, and utterly destructive 
to loyalty. And yet, after all, con- 
sidering how little political wisdom 
is ever likely to reach the mass of 
the people, loyalty towards the 
rulers of men’s choice is a principle 
in politicswith which we can scarcely 
afford to dispense. It seems to us, 
in fact, more than probable that it 
may be the very principle on which 
the world may at no very distant 
period learn most to rely. 

To this state of enmity is of course 
to be attributed the immense waste 
of time and energy in combative 
oratory, and the most undue value 
set on that accomplishment. What 
will a sane posterity think of debates 
in which nobody aims or pretends 
to aim at enlightening or convincing 
his neighbour, but only at inflaming 
the passions and confirming the pre- 
judices of his own faction? What 
will it think of Parliamentary repu- 
tations won, and high places in the 
State obtained by mere dexterity in 
wounding the feelings of a rival, 
without the utterance of a single 
wise thing, or the performance of a 
single noble act? Rhetoric is a poor 
gift; and yet, under the present 
system, it is the gift by which we in 
a great degree choose our rulers ; it 
is, at all events, an indispensable 
condition of advancement in the real 
governing body of the State. A 
man who is a good exponent of 
party sentiments and antipathies in 
the House of Commons is the one 
man who is sure to rise to the highest 
things. And to be a good exponent 
of party sentiments and antipathies, 
you must not be very deep. You 
must be ‘cock-sure of everything ;’ 
and withal, you must not have too 
good a heart. Cromwell would be 
nowhere: he would be triumphantly 
= down by a man who had given 

lifeto the practiceof vituperation, 
and whose brains were in his tongue. 

Again, party government, as it 
leads to a constant change of per- 
sons and principles in the adminis- 
tration, is shenbetely fatal to any- 


thing like forecast or a far-sighted 
policy. The first steps of a great 
plan are always unintelligible and 
unjustifiable, except with reference 
to the end: and upon the first steps, 
without waiting to see the end, op- 
position would 


infallibly fix. 


Let 
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any one look at the way in which 
our colonies have gone on from 
Minister to Minister, each Minister 
professing to contemplate ultimate 
emancipation, no Minister venturing 
to commence the process. The first 
colony that any Minister emanci- 
pated, he le have all the Oppo- 
sition on his back, with a storm of 
declamation about the integrity and 
grandeur of the Empire. We ob- 
served the other day that a faint 
movement of the Colonial Office, in 
the shape of withdrawing garrisons 
from some small W est Indian islands, 
was immediately denounced by the 
Opposition press. As sure as fate, 
if we go on in this way, we shall 
have colonial disruption and co- 
lonial wars, instead of colonial eman- 
cipation, in the end. Who again 
will venture to say that it may not 
one day be well, for the welfare of 
the mass of the people, to abdicate 
some ofourcostlyand dangerousimpe- 
rial pretensions in other ways. And 
how is this to be done, with half the 
House of Commons bound to assail 
the Minister at the first opening, 
and ready to play upon the unrea- 
soning and irresponsible pride of 
the upper-class vulgar for that pur- 
ose? Sacrifice and _ self-denial, 
nowever essential to the beginning 
of good things, are beyond the con- 
templation of Cabinets which have 
to live from hand to mouth, and 
meet the opposition at the close 
of every session with a list, not 
of plans, but of things done. It 
was thought—and, with reference 
to the established system, justly 
thought—that Mr. Gladstone did a 
strong thing in forming a scheme of 
finance.whose operation was to ex- 
tend over seven years. 

As to our foreign policy, under the 
influence of party government it has 
been a mere Penelope’s web; only 
that Penelope’s web cost no lives 
or money. First comes a long and 
bloody war with the Dutch in the 
interest of Louis Quatorze, the 
Tories being in: then a long and 
bloody war against Louis Quatorze 
with the Dutch for allies, the Whigs 
being in. Anon, we have Whig 
Blenheims and Malplaquets neu- 
tralized by a Tory Utrecht. Fur- 
ther on, we are involved by succes- 
sive factions in every species of 
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connexion and embroilment with the 
different powers of Europe. Then 
comes the great French war, waged 
by Tories for the restoration of the 
tenn. and followed at no great 
interval by the enthusiastic reco- 
gnition of the son of Egalité and by 
the siege of Antwerp under the 
Whigs. So again between Peel and 
Palmerston we were always running 
on the most opposite tacks. The 
only escape from this oscillation at 

resent visible is the extinction of 
oreign policy altogether—a result 
by no means impossible if opposition 
should establish a right to en the 
first steps of each negotiation laid at 
once upon the table of the House as 
a ground of immediate criticism and 
attack. 

We are told by some journalists 
that party has been succeeded by 
intrigue. With submission to their 
better knowledge, we see no evi- 
dence of anything of the kind. On 
the contrary, it appears to us that 
intrigue has on more than one occa- 
sion signally failed, and that alto- 
gether there is asomewhat healthier 
tone of — morality, and a 

eater desire to be distinguished 

y forbearance in debate, and out of 
debate, by real merit and hard work. 
A great deal was done for the 
nation last session; a good deal, in 
spite of war, is likely to be done 
this session, and, as it seems to us, 
in a fair spirit. The public is not 
aware that support has been flagi- 
tiously purchased or that places 
have been flagrantly ill bestowed. 
Lichfield House compacts and bed- 
chamber plots seem to us to be the 
natural fruits of party government 
in its full perfection, when parties 
are evenly balanced and _ political 
ability divided between them, so 
that a petty influence or a few votes 
may turn the scale. 

’e have had, indeed, one instance 
of what may be called intrigue in 
the failure (so we presume we must 
call it) of the new Reform Bill. 
But this, so far from being attri- 
butable to a lack of party spirit, is 
an instance of party spirit of the 
most rampant kind. What was 
fatal to the Bill was that it was fair. 
Nobody doubts that if it had been 
framed in an exclusive party inte- 
rest, the Manchester men would 
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have united with the Government 
and carried it against the Derbyite 
opposition. And the moral of the 
affair is that no just reform bill can 
be carried. The Tories will vote 
against it because it is a Reform 
Bill and because it is brought for- 
ward by Government: the Radicals 
will vote against it because it is just. 
All history tells us that organic 
change, to be safe and useful, must 
carry with it general conviction, 
otherwise it is followed by a violent 
reaction. But party supporters on 
the one side and party enemies on 
the other combine to throw out any- 
thing but a measure which will carry 
with it the convictions only of a 
section. And thus the great ques- 
tion of the franchise is, so far as 
we can see, brought to a dead lock, 
with every prospect of ultimately 
returning to the state in which it 
was when it reduced the nation to 
the verge of civil war. 

The origin of parties in the House 
of Commons is in fact not older than 
the names of Whig and Tory. Pre- 
vious to the Exclusion Bill, we find 
a long series of struggles between 
the House of Commons and the 
Crown, the Crown being represented 
by a Court party in the House. 
But we do not find two parties, as 
now, perpetually struggling for 
possession of the Government of the 
country on the floor of the House 
of Commons. Mr. Disraeli, indeed, 
tells us that all popular assemblies 
are necessarily divided into two 
parties, one of which is in favour of 
aristocracy, an established church, 
and corn laws, while the other is in 
favour of democracy, the voluntary 
system, and free trade. But as this 
must manifestly be limited to the 
only popular assembly which Mr. 
Dien knows, so it must be limited 
to that assembly at the only time 
at which Mr. Disraeli has known 
it. Protection never divided the 
House of Commons till very re- 
cently ; the question of an esta- 
blishment has never really divided 
it yet. The Revolution Whigs were 

uite as strongly in favour of an 

stablished Church as the Jacobite 
Tories; and Mr. Disraeli has him- 
self told us that the genius of old 
Toryism was favourable to Free 
Trade. 
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Our parties really began in a con- 
test between the principles of abso- 
lute monarchy and divine right as 
embodied in the cause of James II. 
and his descendants, and the oppo- 
site principles of limited monarchy 
with a popular origin, as embodied 
first in the Exclusion Bill and after- 
wards in the cause of William and 
the House of Hanover. While this 
struggle really raged, that is, till 
after the final overthrow of the 
House of Stuart, parties, though 
odious and anti-national, were real 
eonnexions, formed for a vital object 
and havingaclaim uponthethorough- 
going adhesion of their members. 
A man might be justified in con- 
sidering all ordinary questions of 
government, diplomacy, and finances 
as mere matters of tactics, and voting 
through thick and thin with Halifax, 
Walpole, or Bolingbroke when the 
first principles of government were 
at stake. But after 1745, parties 
soon became mere factions, differing 
‘for the sake of opposition and op- 
yas for the sake of place. Politics 

egenerate into an agio and a brawl. 
This state of things is only relieved 
by the popular dictatorship of Chat- 
ham, which annihilates all party, 
and even Parliament itself, for a 
while. With this exception the 
corruption, the flummery, the abuse, 
and the intriguing go on till another 
real and broad Times arises out 
of the French Revolution, and party 
once more becomes a combination for 
a great and permanent object, how- 
ever mad and wicked on one side 
that object may have been. The 
Revolutionary war over, we get to 
the Big-endian and Little-endian 
state of things again, Canning, Peel, 
Huskisson, and the other statesmen 
who figure in it being all of them 
evidently degraded by irrational 
enmities and irrational connexions, 
till at last the Reform Bill and after- 
wards Free Trade create a substan- 
tial difference again. 

No doubt parties all this time have 
had a certain thread of connexion. 
There is a certain identity of temper 
between the Romanizing cavaliers 
and the Orange Tories of ,our own 
day. But it would be a strange 
thing to say that our legislators 
were permanently to be divided 
into two conflicting parties accord- 
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ing to their political temper, and 
that this was the sustaining prin- 
ciple of our — system. And 
yet it would be difficult to trace any 
more definite connexion. The prin- 
ciples of Sir Robert Inglis now are 
those of a Whig in 1688. Lord 
Mahon actually lays it down with 
great confidence, that the parties 
have completely changed sides since 
the time of Bolingbroke, and makes 
out a very plausible case for this 
theory. It would be difficult to 
believe that a division was funda- 
mental, if the characteristics of the 
two sides had been unconsciously 
reversed. 

But at all events, we are now evi- 
dently left without a principle which 
can justify a man of sense and 
honour in devoting himself abso- 
lutely to a particular party leader. 
The liberalizing and emancipating 
process which hasgoneonthrough the 
struggle of Whigsand Tories is pretty 
well completed. If a new strug- 
gle arises, it will be one in which 
Whigs and Tories will be united 
against the Radicals. Meantime 
the division of sittings in the 
House of Commons forms the 
great principle of distinction be- 
tween the Ministerialists and the 
Opposition. ‘ The other side of the 

ouse’ is the other side of -the 
House, and little more. Men do not 
answer the whip. The leader of 
Opposition goes out into the lobby 
with half-a-dozen of his own nomi- 
nal followers, and a much larger 
number of extreme members of 
the other party. While on the 
Ministerial side we have a Minist 
whose composition outrages all 
party principle, holding by adminis- 
trative ability alone, and unable, as 
recent events have shown, to com- 
mand the suffrages of those by whom 
it was originally helped into power. 
New questions may arise and new 
struggles may commence. But we 
doubt whether in any case indivi- 
duals will ever be induced again to 
bind themselves for the term of 
their political life to a particular 
view or a particular ri And 
we feel certain that in the meantime 
any attempt to galvanize party, and 
substitute a fanciful set of notions 
for a real and animating cause, will 
prove, as it has hitherto proved, 
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absurd. To,say, as some statesmen 
in effect do, ‘ we wish there should 
be a great Whig party always in the 
wrong, and a great Tory — al- 
ways in the right; and as the Tories 
have lost their creed we must find 
them another,’ is the merest child’s 
7 the world. 

en it may be said—take away 
party, and parliamentary govern- 
ment becomes impossible. If ever 
member is to do what is right in his 
own eyes, and the Minister has no 
majority ready to carry his mea- 
sures, all will . confusion, and the 
executive cannot goon. No doubt 
this is a great difficulty—a difficulty 
which is inherent in having a House 
of Commons for King. But it can- 
not be met again by requiring mem- 
bers of the House of Commons to 
forego their reason and their con- 
science. If they will endure such 
an arrangement, the people will not. 
It must be met, we think for the 
present at all events, by distinguish- 
ing between the executive and legis- 
lative functions, and treating the 
Government with great forbearance 
on all questions which can fairly be 
regarded as executive. Let them 
freely manage the finances of the 
country, make peace and war, do 
everything that is necessary for the 
immediate well-being of the people, 
and draw the money that is requi- 
site for their objects. But on the 
other hand, let independent mem- 
bers claim entire freedom in matters 
of organic legislation. A coalition 
Government is obviously incom- 
petent to dictate on questions with 
regard to which its members are 
divided. And what is more, any 
Executive Government in an age of 
active political speculation, must be 
content, to a great extent, to leave 
organic legislation to independent 
agents, and to accept rather than 
create opinion. We ought by this 
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time to be disabused of the notion, 
that the First Lord of the Treasury, 
besides managing all our affairs and 
leading Parliament, is to be the 
leader of political speculation. He 
has less time for deep thought than 
other men; and he must be content 
to keep his ears and mind open to 
emerging truth, and, in the mean- 
time, to administer the affairs of the 
country faithfully and well, accord- 
ing to received principles. Those 
who are loudest in exacting the 
higher view when they are out of 
office, are more than content to take 
the lower view when they are in. 
If Sir Robert Peel only got up be- 
hind the coach of progress, his ene- 
mies, when it came to their turn, 
were dragged behind it in the dirt. 
Sir James Graham is a very poor 
political philosopher; but he is an 
excellent First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and we are very glad that our 
fleets are in his hands. And we 
might say the same thing of several 
of his colleagues. We should be 
sorry to take their creeds, but'we are 
glad to ratify their administrative 
acts. And we are glad to have them 
one and all for the present as they 
are; though we hope they will keep 
the Cabinet open, on the broad 
principle, to honourable ambition. 

We return however to the point 
from which we started. We have 
hitherto gone, practically, on the 
theory of party government. But 
party principle fails us. As some 
think, it fails, owing to special acci- 
dents, for a time; but as we think, 
it will soon fail us, if it is not 
already failing us, vitally and for 
ever. We commend the question to 
political philosophers as one which 
strongly affects the morality of 
public life at this moment, and which 
is big with the most momentous 
issues for the future. 





